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Note on Sinhalese Terminology 


Sinhalese words, many of which arc necessarily used 
throughout the text, have been rendered into English in general 
accordance with modern principles of transliteration. Although 
usages are fundamentally consistent throughout, some liberties 
have been taken with Sinhalese grammatical forms. In reference 
to a specific caste, the Sinhalese stem usually has been taken. Ap¬ 
plying the term to an individual of a particular caste, tire Sinhalese 
singular frequently has been used. Ordinarily, plurals have been 
formed either by the addition of the English "s' to the singular 
form or by use fd thestem itself. Thu Sinhalese plural has been used 
sparingly, and rite singular form itself avoided in many cases, since 
only in reference to certain castes is it commonly used by the Sin¬ 
halese themselves, ■ The singular lias the implication of emphasiz¬ 
ing the fact that a person isof a particular caste.) Properly, the stem 
short td be followed by some such word as "people," 3itd in polite 
address the singular should be avoided in preference to the stent 
plus a tmn for "person." 

Usually the singular is formed by the addition of (y)a to stem 
words ending in "V or ‘T and the addition of (via to stents ending 
in "a" or "a." The Sinhalese plural is formed by adding (y)o to stems 
ending in "■"and (v)o to stems ending tn "a." Thus: 

STEM NAME OF CASTE SINGULAR PLURAt. 

Rod I- Rodiya Rodiy<3 

Minna- II innfivS Hinnavo 

However, in practice the plural of each has usually been expressed 
as RodiyAt and IiintiSvit respectively. For certain castes, only the 
stem has been used, usually in respect for Ceylonese usages. Also, 
stems ending in "u," e.g,. Padu, and those ending in consonants, 
e.g., Valial, have been expressed lie re only in the stent form. 
Throughout the text, italics have been used sparingly except as 
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unfamiliar words other than caste designations are introduced. 
It might be noted that the sound "w" docs not occur in Sinhalese, 
although many words arc popularly rendered with an English “w," 
The more act orate "V rendering has been followed except in ref* 
ercnce to certain place names and in direct quotation from English 
sources which have followed the older usage. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Nature of Sinhalese Caste 


Among this People there are divers and sundry Cash or de¬ 
grees of Quality, which is not according to their Riches or 
Places of Honour the King promotes them to, hut according 
to the tr Descent and Blood. And whatsoever this Honour is, 
he it higher or tower, it remains Hereditary from Generation 
to Generation- They abhor fo cat or drink, or intermarry 
with any of Inferior Quality to themselves. The signs of 
higher or meaner Ranks, tire waiting of Hnufikts, or going 
bare-backed without them: the length of their Cloth below 
their knees, their sitting on Stools, or on Blocks or \iutx 
spread on the (•round : and in their caps. 

Robert Knox . Ao Hiitorital Relation of Ceylon, lGSi 


In caste. as lit face and culture, die Sinhalese are 
the children of India. From early antiquity they have ordered 
tilth society with regard to caste principles, Separated from die 
Indian subcontinent by only a few miles of water. Ceylon is in the 
cultural and historical sense part at the vast Indian social com¬ 
posite as truly as it its northern straits were a peninsula, [ mm die 
point of view or caste. Ceylon manifests this fundamental unity 
while displaying, like the subcontinent itself, regional patterns 
on the ancient fabric. The Sinhalese trace theti origins to pre- 
Bnddhist invaders f rom Northeast India and their most ant lent 
chronicles depict the transplantation of Indian social organ!ra¬ 
il 
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tion, 1 Little is known of the aboriginal Veddoitl people, but it 
r.ltt be safely assumed that this simple hunting folk had not ac¬ 
quired the complex Indian social system. In legend, and quite 
possibly in fan. the movement ■>! Indians into Ceylon began dur¬ 
ing the sixth century a.c. From these invasions tame the early 
civilisation in what is today the sparsely settled northern jungles. 
The passage of centuries saw die 5oim.es of Indian influence and 
die migrants to Ceylon shift from North India to the Dekkan, 
After the tenth century A.n,. South Indian princes were indeed 
established a-. rulers in the northern parts of the island, while to 
the cast and south the Sinhalese maintained their kingdoms, the 
last of which, tile Kandyan, capitulated to the fSritisli in 1815, 

The Sinhalese produced their unique way of life a* a variant 
not only upon their original Indian heritage, hut also under vir- 
tually continuous stimulation of Indian contacts. Early periods 
were no doubt dominated by the influences of the Aryan-speaking 
north, while in later times then were both peaceful and militant 
invasions by the llravidi a repealing peoples of the south. Until 
the island, nr more accurately, its coastal regions, fell to the Por¬ 
tuguese in the sixteenth century, the Sinhalese were dominated 
culturally, and at times politically, by India. Throughout these 
centuries, nonetheless, there was built a distinct and autonomous 
society, establishing unique variations of Indian institutions, both 
from the fai t of autonomy and partial isolation and also by the 
diversity of the Indian influence brought upon the island. In the 
sphere of soda! organization this partial cultural autonomy » evi¬ 
denced today in the contrast of the Sinhalese and the Ceylon 
Tamils who fur several hundred years have been settled in the 
northerly Jaffna peninsula. Although the tastes of the biter 
roughlv parallel those of ihe Sinhalese, the content of caste rela¬ 
tions is that of Southern India and forms a system fundamen¬ 
tally dhtiri! 1 from the Sinhalese. Ceylon possesses two caste struc¬ 
tures, the Tamil, no mote than a regional variant within the South 
Indian pattern, and the Sinhalese, a self-contained emergent aris- 

1 TUr Meh&Domm allflU ihf Hf1> ilimxlliction qf rule piintiuloL Vr «[■<■- 

eiallv |i n I.tifm UarnljHW., jf-,< TU Cli/rn-rrmia ; tl ). 

munhrrt (olfauing litrntun riled throughout the text trier Ir, full 

ftfttp IMH gWril fit itt* bibtiu-gTQphj. ^ 
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ing from diffuse Indian influences and historically unique situa 
lions 

The search for origins of caste has been one of the more empty 
pursuits of nineteenth- and even twentieth-century scholaiship, 
and there is no intern here to add to the numerous theories of ulti¬ 
mate origins, Caste, in any case, did not originate in Ceylon; it 
was transplanted in <. oncepi and grew both by infusion and matu¬ 
ration. The documentation of that transplantation and growth, in 
so far as it exists, lies itt the semilegendary Chronicles, unanalyzed 
oh leaf manuscripts, stone inscriptions and other sources which 
someday may be accessible to linguistically skilled antiquarians. 
Tlterr is available today a number of accounts of specific Sinha¬ 
lese castes tracing them to Indian sources. These are, with few 
exceptions, professions of caste pride more than historical docu¬ 
ments. An exception lies in the work ol Hugh Neville (1885 to 
ifigB), whose dispassionate view is unquestioned but whose philo- 
logical interpretations, devoid of historic documentation, are more 
ingenious than reasonable. 2 

The Janavatfm, to be dated not earlier than the fifteenth ecu 
niry, and probably later, is apparent I v the compilation of a Bud 
dhtst Bhihkhu (Priest), It is valuable mainly for its listing of the 
castes and for certain insights that it offers regarding Buddhist 
attitude toward the caste system. Quite a dissimilar account is the 
ATtf-iV igftai) { uvo ■ which rellects traditional legends regarding th<- 
origins of ihe caste sysLcm among the Sinhalese from the stand¬ 
point of the high taste Kandyan.’ The *Vi ti-Nighatjtuva relates a 


Vei l! Ip wai ihr editor ami niilill CSMlritnilor Itl it" joauml Th* T(tfrr.il<nf*tB* 
(iwl, nnbJhhrd ,m <» m <'l il*. Ntoilc-* n«A on 

tile f 'jfhn-a-»ri -it), * HmUUbi trad it-i.ulr^ in wilt wturh Vwller™alsre.l l"r 
Til.- Tjbtobnman. T lie urong pliSluk-’.ical hia* ii» lti«^ oj'U mal-p ihm od 1 
ilickuiv merr rmtiialilc Itwn fat'JthmtyN* taW* “ the auihm kaibii* •* fw 
.mcipfii teirn, Urttiiijt misratioii b> nttmi of pbUoJupca) rimllifltk* in < *' tr 
iLiitMU. witlK-irr arcti«k*»») nr tuJttt «iut*«S ol upf«iit l«r h!. ipfinl.iiwiiF. 
sili-Slehaiulmv* 01 Tht J'oMfcutunr ,if £-1111 at « ««*/•■<) in 1)1' /-*<* ’ f 'P,, 

f 5 ftj I. Of .Ictuicil orij-iit, hut piwtwbl* tan bt autlbiiKil to John Armour- an «rb 
ttriiiib Civil SvtuHt. wlio lOHNl il twrti «|»» prnOMl wijiatBininr Wjw 
l|ie Li., ill. rxi.icJ in hh Unuriml O.r buapiRUWe -.ml kwmMrv 
«,1 .1 p.MH|in| Kantimii tl.kfi. See liutlin, F \ U-1-rrc. I ‘. 1 “ 

£,*tL I nt tkr .Srnw™- fjfl. pp. fi y * - '"O ' 1 ‘.£ VT ' W 

dix 1V .Vol 1 ol Ilu If: rh so /rtrfio. Crvfim, Tht UM w. •t(ot„rm 

wd Egypt in ‘.hr Ycaft ISO3, r-^'J <*”& lB 3>- lflo * aI *‘ 
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cosmology and an origin of the state which is essentially a social 
contract theoty. With the selection of a king and the concomitant 
tribute which war his due, there came both division of power and 
division of labor. I fere in were created the (our great castes, "Wise* 
men," *' Kings," 1 Merchants," and "Cultivators," as well as ilieir 
attendants, the artisans and other service groups. Vijaya, the pro¬ 
genitor of the Sinhalese, and his warriors subsequently peopled 
Ceylon with representatives or the four castes, and later, others as 
well were brought by capture. The higher castes ultimately merged 
with the “Cultivators." 

Characteristic oT all Sinhalese explanations of caste is this obvi¬ 
ous recondStation to the atirient Indian organization, or what is 
presumed to have been that organization. The Ruvnnmal Nigh * 
atituva, a fifteenth century Sinhalese lexicon, orders the hierarchy 
as Brahmins, Kings, Merchants and Cultivators, and “Men of the 
Fourth I rihe or Sudra. 4 Unlike the NUi-Nighantuva and die 
fbn-iit) mat Nighnt^uva, however, the order of rhe four strata in 
popular Ceylon usage gives precedence to kings over wise-men, 
i«<\, Kptriya over Brahmin. Thus Davy,® about 181G, was given to 
understand that the order of precedence of the four great castes 
by the Sinhalese placed the FkshastrLi wanse" fKsatriya people! 
above the Brai Imiina.' In the third position of priority came the 
"Wiessia iranse* (Vattya), among whom were included both mer¬ 
chants and . uliivaiors, tin lowest Kshoodra" caste comprising the 
artisans and others. Popular opinion m the villages to this" day 
supports the Kyamya in his claims to highest status, 

A singular difference between the Nlti-Nigh«n{tiva and the 
other sources is its possible implication that ‘‘cultivators" arc of 
Sudra origin. Davy and others have been assured that the cultivat¬ 
ion core is Vaisya. These discrepancies in regard to the cultivators' 
piskion and the relative superiority of Brahmin and Ksatriva have 
some signify imc in contemporary status pretensions, and point as 


mi « ra*.Rim teml «,*»■ Sinhakac fesen.larv «,«,.. Th (rr .«r 

of ‘ SUMe * r,3TI,t « '■* other I hart ib,*< Orr.i ^hmi'lfve on 

rrap- r.f Hut Ulrrrtin.- i* Jtrf„, p , rt j hrtr U i, however lumri’hlizh unatl W 
atsu pja. thb T'-ElllJ trie P " 

Tftr Ruu -™i.l nr .Vamrtnlf™ AfrWfl l Jtoriinl rtf the 

*n n"r ' fi Pirakl »"« “in, Inixdand ir^ntillnl 

h\ n r. jIImmi Uija)%*tUni 10% ^ 

}*** P**T- trt rlwnur/l rtf iht Interior of Ci'vfor: (n). 1811 pp m .„. 
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well 10 a possible influence of early Indian controversies upon Sin¬ 
halese [bought. The basic agreement in these folk accounts upon 
the introduction of die four vavnn is part tally supported by direct 
texts in the MahUvamini. The most significant fact is that the con¬ 
ventional and classic theories of Indian caste structure implicit in 
these accounts are wholly without substance in the Sinltaiese hier¬ 
archy today or in that hierarchy as it existed in the time of the 
earliest European observers. 

If one were to accept the NUi-Nighatflttva premises, or even the 
assumption that the classical Btahr mmcal hierarchy actually ex¬ 
isted in India of the pie Buddhist era. one might then assume that 
the Sinhalese order represents a deterioration of the classic struc¬ 
ture, The Sinhalese in modem times have recognized no Rrahmin 
peoples, nor Ksatriya, and base been scarcely conversant with such 
concepts as Vaiiya and 5 ml ra. The conventional fourfold hierarchy 
would appear to be but a memory of the ancient past, '1 here is, 
however, some basts tor believing that Sinhalese caste, rather than 
being a pale expression of a classical, rigidly defined hierarchy of 
ancient times, i> instead the modern expression of a primitive In¬ 
dian system. Sinhalese social organizatiou developed upon a base 
which in Northern India was redefined and crystallized under 
Brahmimcat domination. In Buddhist Ceylon the Brahmin played 
no corresponding role. 

Western scholars frequently have clung to the view that India 
prior to the Christian era was organized in accordance with the 
Law's of Mann, i.c., the classical hierarchy. There is, however, rea¬ 
son for suggesting that the caste system of the Sinhalese may reflect 
the social organization in early India more clearly than does India 
proper today, 8 Pick's work on the social system of Northeast India 
in the time of the Buddha throws grave doubt upon the existence 
in ancient times of the classic "four castes." and describes an actual 
structure which conform* more closely with the evidence on Sin¬ 
halese caste than with the Rrnlmitniral theory expressed in the 
Laws of ManuTThe ancient guild-like and endngamous units de- 

* ThU lirw hm cxpre<3£d tfeon flint #M a pnmiiw npun whirh tin nf 

caiw aTiRin tchctI, Set U^,t jrt, i-f 1 ( rt*tT! i iys^, 11, S' Neither Hflorti r,la^ft- 
141 icm ckh tin coniliuli'iit irti hiiwtrtf, tiijiyxu-irct ty tbe [irrsmi tyarch 
j RnhardFict, Tht HotialOr^amuttim in Vsrffc-Eflil Iniii/t in FtutliVw'i T i h i- t*j), 

traialalctl b> STiWhlrtiiTitflr Miilw, trtitttallyr ot Culmitu, iffiw. »1» N. $. Subliz 
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scribed by Fkk seem 10 have been present also in Ceylon anti give 
little evidence here ol having been highly schematized. The accou¬ 
trements of caste developed, but without the sacred systematization 
a$ in India, anti hence with the retention ol the essentially secular 
hiera r chy of early rimes. In the Aiahihttttfua as in ihe jaiakas. one 
must be impressed by the paucity of evidence that social structure 
was in Fact in accord with the (iiahminic ideal, and the consider¬ 
able body of evidence that social organization rested upon less 
schematic, although hierarchically graded divisions. Pick does not 
deny that castes existed in ancient India bur rather that the formal¬ 
ized caste principles permeated the soc ial order. The period in 
which the historical groundwork <ii the Sinhalese civilization was 
laid was one in which raste. as a errstiw institution, was in its in¬ 
cipient, and one might almost sav. docliinal stages. Tin- caste sys¬ 
tem of Gey Ion which struck the first European observers v.as hence 
no degenerated form but an antnnomotis growth, undrr Indian 
influence sc is true, which probably never knew die structuraltzing 
ptrncr of the brahmin. When the village Sinhalese of today con¬ 
tends dun the- Rajahs or die Ksatriyas bold the highest rank, he 
is harking ro tradition based on ancient amhemkitv. The most 
significant factor (or an understanding of Sinhalese caste smicrurc 
is not, as is ( minium ly supposed, dint flit- Sinhalese preserved Ihicl- 
tlhiMTi, but that the Sinhalese did not preserve the Brahmin, Brah- 
mins as priests and royal advisers there unquestionably were in 
Ceylon, despite its nominal Buddhism, but Brahmins as a cohesive 
caste, wielding secular organizing power upon sacred grounds, 
there were not.* 

The introduction ol Indian social organization to Ceylon dur¬ 
ing the period reflected by the J&takax is of deep significance for. 


R-1-. Eevnt>vur and faint™! tUmtillinm m Imirnt India fl . m thr 

falaka: - jJ, njn, ;.iui l Scliin, 0«i|/i in hid,<l-Thi Fuel* am! Tin tulrm, 
irau.l.ii^l >.' -iii |. nrnivni Rw - HH, mil mtten lud. nl emir*. d!m, indi- 

c.Ucd 1 Jm 1 hWlQtic UlirriiLirv in Pi.aSjjMinn 

+ Trtn&ft hr Xjn^vi in. wrmnR in 1^7, f\pEidlh ftfULlBEtt "HtVginj na "* Imm 
H £'hiHi{Ji 4 * ,r ill Mi Ike Tht and SpJrftWj 

Cryhn, tnmsUrcif hy Father S G Pcrcn Chapter 13 It&ok \U ib*? 

lltf 'Kmsf iiilh T 4 .nl pciifiic (fair hm M inn «HnC ih* nobifilv, 

i\ic sfflMhi of ihc 311 1 ntaicn <il jusd mI Uiek RdlgffflLt. tht lb|n| til Hiu' 

turn] mm and wflcTtfrri, :aiiJ 11 Mr iourrh M.itniu, Bcdiu an^l oi\wrr low aw tm 
jtfc^itv iimnUou&l , . , * p P 4 Urtuk i 
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unlike the Ceylon Tamils, who arrived many centuries later. Sin¬ 
halese social organization was not crystallized in the Brahmin it 
pattern. 0 The conversion of the Sinhalese to Buddhism by the first 
century b.c. is likewise a fact of profound significance. To many 
scholars tlic presence of caste in any form in a Buddhist society is 
a study in paradox. While it will subsequently be argued that Bud 
dhism is not. and has not been, in opposition to a caste structure, 
it unquestionably weakened the supernatural and sacred sanctions 
of caste and replaced, in pan. the Hindu priestly caste bv a clvrgv 
less subject to exploitative incentive-,. The early csdiversion of the 
Sinhalese, whatever was the precise form ot their previous idtgion, 
did not uproot or prevent the Hindu pantheon from acceptance 
by them. The predominance of Buddhism did however, pajiiallv 
r emo ve the Sinhalese from the power of Hinduism as a basis of 
secular organization. 

The influences upon the establishment of ra.su; in Ceylon thus 
far treated are negative rather than positive determinants. The 
founding of the Sinhalese nation in a period of much simpler ao¬ 
rtal organization and the conversion nl them t<» Buddhism are not 
elements explaining the growth of caste but rather an historic 
reconciliation of a caste system exist mg outside Braiitnmism and 
Hinduism. It is unlikely indeed if Buddhism offered the design 
upon which Sinhalese caste was built, and even more unlikely dial 
the system w as merely a logical unfolding of an early tribal, guild 
and village Gomnninalinn. 1 * 

Two distinct historic processes, coming upon the transplanted, 
incipient caste concept, established the system of society as it was 
seen by the vanguard of western invaders, These processes were the 
growth of a politics I economic structure encompassing "Sinhalese" 

1 ?Jo ftjlc thculd iwppotc 111SU ihe llrthmriMCSl lllfi" si cute, wliittl II Mil 1 tTe 
qtienilv reproduced in lent* jw *ti-e actuality of raw- ev>- compretiewM Imttt. 

However* v;lib {hr rlir of BmhHiJtiir.til piwer anil she inbartiiatti&n of ilir cc«» 
trmiliig Ktpvakv. she tlicotwicttl Mrucluns iSitl in hd ix-moir an \tkmt paTt^rn if< 
tvhlfti Indlon ii'nikd i» Ctmfarui in 'vrftnp degrect for .liPMenr 

regioiOJ uni EI stud Dirja. Si ml hi I to cfiiHilimlal South knEia. I he CfjUm Id in ill 
have tok Bnthmini, nr hex tfcuo pnois. Sfiv, il Qov kMlfiya* liul 'V :iamt 
w<n tmicqjts are u JutrU 1 

10 rtf i ii£ iM loctal otftas«iraiiraa of the dtiv 5inhahi« ind thr peopling ol thu 

UUihS ejtircmrif liiik » tan k* tram Ehc epu^ 

Scr Ssr {mm tmensoit Tc&iKnt Cnion. -In tmuni of the frfsniJ, FhyiiatK 
HiiUmcuti snd T{j^raphinif*f TBtUiut* I* 
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Ceylon in a relatively unified and culturally homogeneous society, 
and the intermittent addition oE Indian rulers and tribal groups, 
which were absorbed and assimilated into the Sinhalese body pol¬ 
itic* These processes not only produced castes but served to rein- 
fuse caste concepts into the island people, generally in die pattern 
ol South, rather than North, India, 

The social history of Ceylon indicates an early and surprisingly 
persistent unity, Thai political unity was. over considerable peri¬ 
ods, lost in die isolation of the courts and the regional lords, is 
to be expected. The over-alt historical view, however, indicates 
recurrent periods of national oneness and persisting cultural inte 
Station between the Sinhalese provinces. This unity rested funda¬ 
mentally in the theoretical acceptance of a common monarch and 
the organization ol village society upon a feudal framework in 
which the ultimate ownership of land and the ultimate authority 
were vested in die king, Regional schisms between con testing roy¬ 
alties and lords, as well as the effects of militant Tamil invasions, 
man-etl die perfection of this pattern, but at no time resulted in 
the full growth of culturally and politically autonomous principal¬ 
ities. The most notable exceptions arose in the northern jungles, 
where in medieval times there developed an autonomous tribal 
state between Tamil and Sinhalese, and in the more recently set 
tied southwest when- the feudal structure was never fullv devel¬ 
oped and a considerable political autonomy obtained. Generally 
speaking, the integrated feudal order blossomed in what arc today 
known as the Kandyan Provinces in contrast to the Low Country, 
i.e,. the interior rather ihari the southwestern and southern coastal 
fringes. Not only did this pervasive feudal system bring a relatively 
cohesive cultural and social system. It was a major institutional 
framework in which the caste hierarchy functioned* The feudal 
structuring of Sinhalese society seas not exclusively secular. Bud¬ 
dhism and a persisting Hinduism followed, at the local level at 
least, a similar organization of its human and land resources, some- 
what reminiscent ul the medieval European parallels of monastic 
and secular tenures and vassalage. Through the feudal is tic forces 
both of religious organization and the state, the peasant Sinhalese 
were brought into a service svsteui in which hirth status was the 
genesis of role and function. 
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There is today in Ceylon 3 popular myth that the Sinhalese, one 
and all are the direct descendants of the Aryan-speaking peoples 
who founded ilieir ancient civilization. This view is more nation- 
a lime than historic, for the evidences regarding Sinhalese origins 
afe very spam. Almost certainly the Sinhalese are a composite 
people, not only of pft-Chri5tiail era invaders, but of migrating 
tribal groups, remnants of Tamil invasions, and others. Even 
among the Kandyans, occupying the interior of the island, it is 
reasonable to believe that intermittent tribal infusions were not 
lacking. 11 In the Low Country, evidence from many different an¬ 
gles points toward large and late settlements from South Indian 
sources. The differences existing today between caste manifesta¬ 
tions of the interior and the coast are only in part die result of 
greater European influence upon die latter- Thar the coastal coun¬ 
try was never as closely bound in the feudal monarchical system is 
significant, and equally so is the direct assimilation oF tribal groups 
as tastes in the Sinhalese society, taking place there even within 
the last several centuries. 

The South Indian migrants did more than add to the number 
of Sinhalese castes Unlike the early Sinhalese who reached die 
island in periods of incipient caste organization in North India, 
the South Indiana iame during eras of the institution's higher de¬ 
velopment on the subcontinent. Not only did tribal or caste groups 
settle in Ceylon, the i nters of the Sinhalese were at times imported 
from appropriate Families in South India, With Lhem came Hindu 
influences and the caste concepts of South India reinforced and 
perhaps crystallized those principles of social organization siven 
such scant mention in die early Sinhalese epic. 

Throughout Ceylon the origins of caste differentiation lend to 
be interpreted popularly in terms of feudal .service* *md occupa 
tions. Ii is highly probable* however, that many Sinhalese castes 
represent immigrant groups quite possibly having had predeter 

11 Cvfdfiitt far e Fa is riew i* given below in trrinut ftmlevta. For Die Kant! van am. 
E. n, Denham, Geylvn <ti the Cewu* af wt males fame rclrmtii ob*erva 
tiorri. ana iht Sudialw rpies fcnrlfciue the sntrnd notion <it Indian mercenaries. 
±nd captive*. fcrtpnUHf* the bic movement at Sonth fnilbiw anri other* iiUo the 
I_cm- Ctfirntn. there h frill im I evidentr Of ^iJlh Initial i cDlmeetfaln am ring 
uncial Ijow Country Sinhalese Mr. Edmund Reimert ha* found Htociimen- 

tmvy conolionition of larpr movemend of mercenaries info Ct*vjo?n fnim rhr 
Carotmiukt and Malabar in the mid-fifteenth century and Lifer, 
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inincd statuses, while others arose through division of labor and 
Other schismatic processes within Sinhalese society, Tims specific 
coastal castes midoubiedly have unitary tribal or caste origins in 
India and were Sinhaliscd as Wies rather than as individuals, 
possibly with some retention of prc\ ions statuses and tKicupauonal 
rttles. The evidence for this, presented in a subsequent chapter, is 
dearc* in the cuastal area than tor strictly interior castes where 
origins have usually been lost in mists ol time. Upon what basis 
the interior, or Kandyan, castes were originally differentiated no 
one can say, although lIic most common designation of a caste is 
one differentiating it by traditional, feudal role. In the sense that 
most castes, including those probably of late South Indian origin, 
claim a service rote or occupation as their primary distinguishing 
feature, we might, in terms of Risky's early dassifkatory attempts, 
sav that most Sinhalese castes are of "functional" type.** Wc know 
only that, among other differences, many Sinhalese bodies came 
in fact to be distinguished by unique ceremonial and/or func¬ 
tional services and occupations, but not by these solely. There is, 
however, no historical basis whatever for attributing status to the 
nature of the role, any more than there is for attributing the rok 
to the status. 

Various Sinhalese legends seek m explain the status of particular 
tastes in terms of virtue anti sinfulness. Thus one version ol the 
Jatuivamiii {.flit attributes a low position to the fishing people on 
die liiounds that they sinned "in the taking of life without nicrcv," 
Such reasoning smacks of the rationalization! of a high caste Bud¬ 
dhist, applied as it is to what was probably a relatively late tribal 
movement of a South Indian people into Ceylon, A major burden 
of the Janavarnsa is the promulgation of the Buddhist injunction 
against killing iahimfti) and die. in fact, rather high caste fisher¬ 
men, along with certain others, are made to fit the author*# 
object lesson. On the Other hand, it is sometimes claimed that the 
iiighest statu* came to ihe cultivators because they tvere least 
trmpied to take life. {If seems clear that by this reasoning beggars 
and potters and washermen shun Id stand even higher.) There is 
no evidence that religious Impurity has been a factor in status 
determination among the Sinhalese nor that the castes differ sig* 

U Sir Itcrbrrl Killfj. The PtnpU c/ Jurfio (j8), ipig, Chapter It, 
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nificamly in religious practices or institutions* except tn so tar as 
certain castes liave more widely embraced Christianity* I h;it reli¬ 
gious ritual performance and ceremonial roles are functions ot 
caste there is no doubt; these as well z$ secular serv ice obligation? 
are apparent in caste and subcaste titles, in traditions and in the 
contemporary society. They imply, however, no deeper cultural 
difference than those existing between, say* die sexton and die par 
son. It seems probable that the component groups of the Sinhalese 
people accepted generally the Indian role and status definitions* 
adapting and modifying diem to fit new balances of power, and 
new religious, political and economic systems* 1 bus the Berava or 
tom-tom beating caste, whatever its sped he origin* retains some¬ 
thing of the degraded status of tlie Hindu Paraiyan, with whom 
the caste name is shared in derivation, but becomes a functionary' 
of the Buddhist temple* Whoever filled this role no one may say; 
that it was filled is obvious* and that it drew its status correlates 
from India is probable. Within ihe dominant caste, subcastt gra¬ 
dations occur in respect to the level of vassalage and type of agri* 
cultural service. The basis for such differentiation is a matter ot 
conjecture; it is possibly less reasonable, however, that distinct 
castes have become a single articulated caste ilian Lhat a single 
group became different i a ted by differences in economic and politi¬ 
cal power In the case of one Kandyan subeastc. the (.atmm* thfi 
effect of royal decree separating specific high caste villages from 
their fellows quite possibly lias valid historical foundation. 

Few Sinhalese castes or subcastes appear to have been produced 
through migration or isolation from iheir main bodies. In several 
instances the nomenclature of a caste changes regionally* but a sur¬ 
prising number of castes bearing identical names and traditions 
are to lie found throughout the island. In one or two immiwes, 
distant castes have t>een found maintaining similar origin stories 
and status positions hut bearing dissimilar names and living in iso¬ 
lation from each oilier. The possibility here of fission is consider¬ 
able, but such cases are rare. Since Sinhalese Ceylon h notably 
short of intracaste endogamous divisions and has In total no more 
than twenty to twenty-five groups claiming caste status, it is evi¬ 
dent that no great proliferation could have occurred front any 
source. More reasonable is die hypothesis that within the Sinhalese 
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milieu there was more consolidation of tribal, caste, or perhaps 
subcaste, divisions than there was fission. It is certain that several 
of Lite earliest European observers noted subeastes, and even certain 
castes, which today appear to be nonexistent. It is a striking fact, 
in contrast with India, (bat in respect to only one caste, die de¬ 
pressed Rodi, does popular tradition associate its origin with the 
breach of endogamk practice. Brahmink theory regarding the fts- 
si parous origins of a multiplicity of caste divisions has no signifi¬ 
cance in Ceylon in legend or probably in fact. 

Whatever else may be clear, caste here did not arise out of either 
slavery or conquest. The incoming Sinhalese met a primitive peo¬ 
ple whom they exploited bur did not subordinate as a caste group. 3 * 
In part die aborigines were amalgamated with the Sinhalese and 
in part they withdrew to the remote jungles, maintaining tlseir 
primitive life and culture apart from the civilizing invaders. In 
most Sinhalese traditions the putative descendants of the aborig¬ 
ines, the Vaddas, are viewed as a subgroup of the highest caste. Of 
slavery- in ancient Ceylon, and through most of the colonial period, 
there is ample evidence, but (his was not a product of conquest, 
except in so far at Indian slaves were introduced, and it was an 
institution coincidental to caste. The caste rights of slaves Were 
kept, under Kandyan law, and although there developed a Kandyan 
snbcaatc nominally of slaves, dieir status in island society was quite 
high. 1 * 

In view of the unique Sinhalese background, it is not surprising 
that neither the structure nor the system of caste developed in 
replica of the Indian subcontinent or even of any of its regions. 
Sinhalese caste was conditioned by buddhism anti by a feudalism 
which was undoubtedly assimilative of diverse tribal elements. 

In contrast to India. Sinhalese castes tan seldom be confused 
with tribes. Tlie only points at which such conceptual overlapping 
occurs arc some areas in which Tamil peoples were not completely 
assimilated into the Sinhalese nation: even today then- peoples can 
be classified as Tamils with as much exactitude as they may he 
viewed as Sinhalese. 18 The historic bases of the castes may fre- 

U Set Tennent (gSi. See itn> the .rfoAfruinm rtfiarditsj: the iWiginn (-o, Vol L 
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quendy have been tribal* but unlike India there vs today no great 
borderland between Liibe and caste, While regions differ some* 
what i n the structure of their caste order* any day of tribal separate¬ 
ness is long gone, and indeed the existence of such organization P 
even in ilie Low Connery where it probably occurred latest, is 
given bare implication in the accounts of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenLb-cemnry observers, when it ii recalled that race. 
"tribe PI and "caste" were less precisely differentiated than in con¬ 
temporary social science* 

In India it is a aubcaste which is the effective unit of communal 
life and the limit of endogamy for the exogam ous sib, or other 
sTnall unit, [n Ceylon there fa no development or retention of the 
subcaste p or caste within taste, in any sense comparable with that 
found in India, although Imiacaste family position is an impor¬ 
tant fact. T"he major expression of formal suheaste divisions ap¬ 
parently arose among the high caste Kandyans; the role distinctions 
between them were primarily on the basis of service to king or 
temple and lacked any locality basis of grouping as is commonly 
found In India, 

Ini i a taste gradations of status arc usually determined by die 
"goodness" of family name and achievement rather than b^ mem¬ 
bership in a formally designated segment of the caste White (here 
is some historic and contemporary evidence of ttitracaste grada¬ 
tions approximating castes within castes, except for certain Kan¬ 
dyan areas, Ceylon is significantly lacking In the complex and 
variable formalized intracaste divisions so characteristic of the 
Indian continent Has mg no highly developed suheaste. tribal 
or even sib units, it is understandable that, caste organization in 
anv format sense comes to have little importance, There is no 
evidence of the existence of the caste, or more accurately, the 
locality caste panehynt outside isolated areas which came strongly 
under direct Tamil influence. While some castes had thdr local 
headman until modem times, even this has almost disappeared 
and hi. iv indeed, in some instance*, have been a product Euro¬ 
pean organizers. Local members of an amorphous caste kindred 
form a strong tenure! group, but there is no evidence today of 
anything approximating .t corporate IkkIv ur a tribal or caste gov- 
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ernraem, outside the North-Central jungles where i here is retained 
an approximation to the panchyaL, In modern times, except where 
instigated or perpetuated by European exploiters, diere probably 
lias been no caste voice as such, nor machinery of caste business for 
the vast majority* Under the Sinhalese kings service castes were 
organized economically under high caste vassals, a strictly bureau¬ 
cratic and J 'estate 11 phenomenon rather than caste. In addition, 
headmen of tine caste were also appointed, but mir knowledge of 
this is vague* 1 * The lasie is seldom a unii of formal organization 
but it is usually a boundary tine of communal life. 

\s is to be inferred from the assimilaiive powers of the Sinhalese, 
cultural difference* between the castes art today relatively in 
significant. Nor do the early European observers indicate many 
striki ng contrasts. Caste-linked skills and prerogatives and symbolic 
expressions of status were manifest as were some other traits, but 
rite fimdamemal diversity exemplified in any Indian region finds 
no counterpart in recent Ceylon. Today there is only one very 
small caste, the lowest, which U significantly differentiated cul¬ 
turally and, mho unlike others, possesses remnant* of a system of 
(nternal organization on a familial basis. Even the In reroute organ 
(ration boiulc which are known in South India as the "left" and 
"right hand 11 raster are completely larking. Although certain low 
castes use kinship terms in reference to oihm of approximately 
equal status, there is no indication of intercaste affiliations for 
ceremonial, conflict, or other purposes. Any tendency Fot Iowa 
tastes to view themselves in opposition to the highest caste is 
undoubtedly a very modem feature and part of the contemporary 
transition, entirely without parallel to the staiiis-crossing South 
Indian division. lT 

Perhaps the most notable feature of Sinhalese qualification, in 
contrast with Lhe Indian, is the absence of '’untouchable*" in the 
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Hindu sense. In Buddhism no man is "unclean” in the sacred 
meaning of the concept. While there is an "ouLeaate untouchable" 
group, its uniouchability rests more it) liie secular tabu than in 
religious proscription. The absence of I lie Hindu concept has 
rendered the Sinhalese caste system mild and humanitarian when 
judged by Indian standards. 

That Sinhalese caste has little in common structurally with 
the theoretical Bra humic order is already dear, but for that 
matter the resemblance of Indian caste to that construct is no¬ 
where dose, and in Sooth India particularly, very slight indeed. 1 ® 
Structurally, the Sinhalese is close to the South Indian and. In fact, 
reproduces some South Indian rails .5 with some rough appro*.ima- 
lion of their status in India, without, it is true, the "exterior" 
castes, the tribes, and dual organisation of castes In South India 
as in Ceylon, castes which are nominally Sudra are both numerous 
and of high status. Recognition of the South Indian structure 
makes less surprising die fact that among Sinhalese the highest 
caste is also the largest. These structural similarities Or. more 
accurately, her tossings and transplantations from South India, are 
not reflected in a comparable rigidity in caste strictures and tabus. 
The very mildness of the Sinhalese tabus leads many content pot ary 
Ceylonese to view the system as crumbling and of little practical 
significance today. There is, However, some doubt as to whether 
the Sinhalese have ever known the plethora of cultural differences, 
injunctions, tabus, and discriminations which have been the most 
sensational parts of the Hindu social organization. 

If the Sinhalese taste system is in fact a unique variant upon 
the Indian theme, what then are its chief features in concept, 
structure and functioning? Is it "caste at all, or is dris concept 
to be applied in tluit loose, analogical manner which appeals to 
some students of American race relations? The answers to these 
questions depend simply upon what conception one has of "caste 
and whaL the essential system js that is found in Ceylon* These 

t* I hit li cviilnit Irara ini trf tint Uuluctivt studitt of Imti.ii 1 aste stiuillitti -illd 
lliii hren retopiUetl in iiism uracnt trrttiie* on I he tndijii licric Sre pari I m- 
ttwly Re», M. A. SficrrldK. iUndu Trihtt rtml Coifs i, J V<‘ti iSSli t'Jna* 
Thimtan, ilaittt ond Tribn of Souifttn Indio. / Vole imp. 19119: Attbe J t- 
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issues are especially pertinent in view of fhe tendency of some 
able scholars to doubt if caste, in Lhc sense of the Indian concept, 
is to be found apart from Hinduism and the Brahmin. 14 

Application of the caste concept to the social organization of 
Ceylon does not rest on any of those strained definitions which 
encompass the phenomena q( interracial segregation, “closed 
classes' 1 ami other manifestations of privilege on the basis of birth 
status, supported lay endogamy. Cox w has performed a useful 
service in distinguishing certain of these systems of social relation¬ 
ship From thru organization of society which seemingly arose no¬ 
where but in the Indian East. The Sinhalese system offers a 
paiticulatly interesting variation within die Indian pattern be¬ 
came of its simplicity, its over-all consistency, and its growth apart 
from integrally important supporting institutions on the con 
linen L itself. 

That there is no satisfactory definition of caste, or of a caste, is 
due to lhc actual variety of social organization systems found with¬ 
in the Hindu Indian milieu. Any precise definition will inevitably 
fail to conform to some manifestations of the Indian structure and 
again will imply characteristics which in specific instances are not 
presem. There is further the understandable but abortive tend¬ 
ency to perceive the actual from dir arbitrary vantage point of 
Btahminical doctrine. The difficulties of definition have been best 
overcome by scholars like Him rye who have treated caste as a web 
of organizational trails ami complexes, tabus and injunctions, de 
scribing the range of their definitions and die generality ol their 
application. 71 The narrower range of organizational variation in 
Ceylon, and tile fundamental cultural unity of the people, renders 
this kind of descriptive definition of die Sinhalese system com 
para Lively easv J t must, however, be recognized that such a core 
jitu is Fails completely to indicate the disorganizing effects of urban 
and western influences* and similarly fails <o place caste in its 
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proper perspective among alternate and complementary status 
systems operating throughout the society. Caste is only one form of 
social organization in a society, and more precisely, it is only one 
form of social stratification. Tim is as true in India as in Ceylon. 

If definition ire must have, ihc casie system mai he conceived 
as a social organization structure functioning through hierarchical 
birth status groups, they, or their subunits, being communal istic 34 
and usually endogaraous. and possessing functional or ritual rotes 
including symbolic expressions of soda] distance and privilege in 
reference to and. in distinction from other social groups in the great 
society- Both the structure and the functional or role content arc 
subject to almost infinite variation within the range of Indian 
influence, 

Sinhalese caste structure is composed of communal groups stand¬ 
ing in some hierarchical position in reference to at least some 
others. These groups, the castes and less frequently subosies. 
define the boundaries of the individual's friendly, egalitarian, and 
approaching behavior. Hierarchical position of a caste tends, in 
Ceylon, to be in inverse relationship to the numerical size, the 
highest caste including perhaps one-half of the population. There 
is virtually no formal organization either of the caste, the subcaste, 
or the system of caste, although to some extent they were formerly 
partially organized under a feudal bureaucracy. Neither hvpogamy 
nor hypergamy are approved between castes or subcastes, and there 
is a preference for cross-cousin marriage, Fvcn among the urban 
sophisticates caste endogamy is almost -rigidly retained. Certain of 
the castes show strong tendencies toward regional concentration, 
but many are distributed throughout all regions. Apart from caste- 
linked roles, cultural differences are slight to nonexistent. The 
structural origins of the castes are mixed but many are probably 
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outgrowth* of Indian caste, tribal and guild status groups re¬ 
orientated in the Sinhalese milieu. 

Functionalh the Sinhalese castes have been in the past, and to 
some extent are in the present, differentiated by occupational or 
ceremonial responsibilities, or both, frequently amounting to 
monopolies. Caste responsibilities or prerogatives or obligations 
tend lo be performed bv members of a Lower caste toward a liighi ! 
or to the temple and, in earlier times, die king. Their performance 
entails reciprocal action on the pari of the higher caste where 3 
contractual economy is lacking. Former service to the king, the 
feudal lord, or the temple, whether occupational or ceremonial, 
is usually viewed as the chief functional characteristic of a caste, 
and in many instances is preserved today in tradition and in the 
caste name, and in some actual behavior. The manifestations of 
social distance in overt conduct vary in a rough relationship to the 
disparity in status between the persons. Although physical segrega¬ 
tion in village residence is common, talms of caste avoidance sel 
dom apply to the whole gamut of human relationships, and are 
most pronounced in situations involving home, family, and food, 
Legal disabilities formedv associated with caste arc abolished, but 
extralegal disabilities persist, overtly as in certain temple functions, 
covertly as in prejudiced appointments to office. Symbols of social 
distance vary widely by region, hut range from differential expres¬ 
sions in salutation to proscription nf articles of clothing and 
ornament, and insistence upon worshipful behavior toward (he 
high caste. 

From tilts terse summary description, it may be incompre¬ 
hensible that visitors to Ceylon can remain for months in total 
Ignorance of rastc among the Sinhalese. In the single metropolis 
of Colombo, it would be indeed easy to assume that caste had no 
meaning, for here nearlv all overt discriminations and symbols of 
status are gone. Rut in the countryside as well caste is not a I wavs 
obvious: iimouchabilkv, the rigmaroles of avoidance, the food 
tabus, and other visible aspects of raste in India are less highly 
developed ami less apparent. To use W, l. Thomas' concept, "the 
perseveraiive pattern" was notably retarded in the Sinhalese milieu 
and in addition to this the culture of the Sinhalese is throughout 
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less rigidly and more loosely structured it tan For die Hindu.® And, 
of course, most interaction is between caste equals. Caste in Ceylon 
today lias seldom die obvious inhumanities and degradations com¬ 
monly associated with such a system of human relations. Many 
functional and even some structural features of caste have dLsin 
tegruted in the urban environment, but not as yet the demands 
for cisur endogamy and hence certain significant complexes of 
associated attitudes. The unobtrusiveness q[ caste is still further 
enhanced by growing disparities between birth status and economic 
position, a condition which in some respects tends Lo disintegrate 
and replace the old order, bui which in part overlays rite caste 
hierarchy with a second and simply different status system. 

The generally quiescent character oi caste in Ceylon is exag¬ 
gerated by urbanites in general, and by government policy in pr- 
ticular. The common tendency of the tvestemuted sophisticate to 
talk as iI caste did not exist, or as if it were a dusty skeleton in the 
national cupboard, can be misleading, Standards of yood taste 
render caste topics tabu in the mixed classes of tiibaft society, Jmw 
ever minmely the genealogies will he scrutinized at tlie time ol 
approaching marriage, or even occasionally pending an intimate 
social occasion. Caste does matter, but its mattering is not some 
tiling one displays publicly. Government policy reflects somewhat 
similar standards by supporting strongly the position thaL caste is 
to be treated as if it were nonexistent. The ultimate effect of these 
personal and official attitudes is a conspiracy of silence implying 
caste disintegration in a period which may more accurately be 
described as one of caste transition. 

as s« w. t. Thoiuj- Ptimilitr /irhitwrr An tWodmtuin to fhr Sacinl ir,tried 
(«»}, 1037, 
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"Thailand, A Lmtdy Structural stwial St stein/ An.rrkd)i Am/i^bolvgui t*»\, 
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Institutional and Historical 
Backgrounds 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND: 

Fam'illsW) Buddhism and Feudalism 


Famjusm 

Caste as a form of social organization is irrevocably 
bound anti entwined with die broader behavior systems of family, 
religion, economy. So integrated in these institutions is caste tliai 
stiKleins have at one time or another sought to lind its origins in 
each of them. Abstractly, caste can be viewed as 3 distinct institu¬ 
tion, concretely, it is firmly integrated in the institutional milieu, 
in Ceylon no less titan in India. 

Sinhalese concepts of the family and marriage today provide 
the most substantial bulwarks for the preservation of caste struc¬ 
ture. The solidarity of the kin as a unit of action and or loyalty, 
the concepts of family honor and good name, the injunctions and 
customs of marriage all lead to the maintenance of caste integrity* 
caste commons I ism, and to some extent caste hierarchy. This is not 
to say, as did Sen art. that the historical roots of caste are in an ancient 
"Aryan" family system, but it is to support him in so far as he 
found die strong family order integrally related to. and stimula 
live to. the caste system, 1 Sinhalese caste could not survive in an 
atmosphere of family individuation and emphasis upon the marital 
companionate ovct familial institutions. Strong family systems are 
found independent of caste, but caste in Ceylon could not survive 
without familism. 

Like all other social aspects of Sinhalese history, the ancient 
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family and kinship systems are matters of speculation or of in¬ 
ferences drawn from relatively recent sources. Fortunately it is the 
impact of traditional concepts upon modem life which concerns 
us more than the purely historical, and this is dearly evident in 
modem times. 


The largest quasi-kinship unit among rhe Sinhalese is the Ge. or 
patrilineal Mouse.- It U a quasi‘kins hip unit in that persons bear¬ 
ing the distinctive Ge name do not always recognise, or profess, ac- 
lunl kinship. As Hay ley observed earlier In this century, **. . . the 
gens tends to diminish in si/e for practical purposes, until die 
remoter gentile kinship of each family liave little more than 
the name in common, . „ » 

Although the Ge is not per se a social group, it is a body which 
may have distinctive status within the caste. Among the dominant 
taste, Ge names frequently include symbols of ancient family 
honors as well as place of origin anti, apparently, totemic refer- 
cnees. Many of them are well known as aristocratic lineages 
throughout the island. More, however, are undistinguished either 
positively or negatively in respect to smuts connotations. In some 
localities they fall into two or three status categories, only in 
Kandyan areas achieving formal subCSftc character. For the lower 
castes the name usually includes some indication of caste position 
or role, unless it has been modified to an honorific tide or even 
arbitrarily modified to render caste position un interpret.! Me, Lin¬ 
eal siaius gradations within the caste are less pronounced among 
the lower castes than for the highest. At the present lime there is a 
strong tendency For Ge status t« be counteracted and influenced by 
economic position. Nonetheless a family of high blood line would 
hesitate to make an alliance with one of equal caste but of lower 
name. A Loaigc (Great Housel father would he most reluctant 
to mam hi* .son into some trodjsiinctfve Ge, but the power of 
dowry ran. and not infrequently does, mix reluctance with enthu- 
swm. In no sense are the Ge generally to be viewed as suites. 
Tliev are lines, some of which possess or claim distinctive status. 

1 if MljjJrt- If normally patriliiwal „tiU rtilitenrs oarrEln^l t,„. 

T' Kcmi ire rfcomEi^j a t|i imi(P f, i . T ITt ncqL bm ihc ecu- 

Hftflry fja}, Pt. IV. 11 ln * See tellm 
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These gradations are often no sharper than those existing between 
"Cabots" or "Lodges 4 ' and ‘‘Maloneys'* or Doakts. However, 
this appears in Kandyan areas associated with clear-cut subcastc 
membership. The Ce is, in effect, the status bearing body within 
the caste. Typically its name is indicative of caste, and within the 
caste it is associated, sometimes vaguely, sometimes sharply, with 
blood prestige level. Actually the Ge has more symbolic significance 
for iniracasie status differences than for caste integrity as such. 
Usually it is the status level within the caste which is “endogamous" 
mi her titan die caste itself. This phenomenon, if more formalized 
with dearly defined levels, might indeed be considered die caste 
within caste, hut in practice Lite boundaries of the levels are in¬ 
distinct and the community attitude of one mat vying outside the 
level is entirely different front tliat toward one marrying outside 
die caste. The former generates gossip, die latter sanctions. Where 
marriage is contemplated die test of Gc status suitability is in¬ 
variably applied, even though it may he subordinated to other 
considerations. Sowers described this test of suitability as being firsi 
of ail whether or not the families had previously intermarried.* In 
lieu of known interfamily alliances in the past a most scrupulous 
investigation is made ot the genealogical position of the proposed 
party. There is a strong tendency for marriage partners to come 
from closely adjacent villages, or (rum the same village, and hence 
lineages are usually well known. Considerable skepticism is shown 
by villagers over marriage proposals coming I tom disiam localities, 
partly because of preferential obligations to previously related 
families nearby, but also because of the greater possibility of 
acquiring an in-law of unknown rank: or perhaps, caste. Although 
these gradations and their preservation th> not constitute true sub- 
caste differentiation, die preservation of a lineal status concept 
is part of woof woven upon ihe warp of caste. Both ol these related 
phenomena bespeak the value of blood status apart From achieve¬ 
ment, and die value of the Ce is largely t lint of protecting the 
concept of birth status upon which it, as well as caste, depends. 

Thc diminution of the Ce as a social group has been associated 
more with the enhanced significance of 4 local kindred than with 
the emancipation of the conjugal unit from the community of kin. 

* In Hfcykf (a€># p- 186. 
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The Ge forms po boundary of social life, but ilie multi-Ge local 
kindred is an effective social unit. Wholly 1311csi-g,:ints.-vI sl is a social 
world surrounding the household and entering into its life. The 
lines of closest social intercourse in the form of daily asst* iaiion 
and bonds of loyalty include those dose kindred on either side of 
the house who are physically adjacent. To practice this tends more 
frequently to conform with the husband’s kin group than ilic- 
wife’s. since residence is usually patrjlocal. However, since mar* 
riages are normally between either local village persons or those 
of contiguous villages, die household family is close, physicullv 
and socially, to the parental homes on each side and with the uncles 
and cousins as well. The great week of familv celebration, Sinhalese 
New Year, is marked by the joint attendance of the household 
family at the homes of the kindred. There is no split between bus 
band and wife in social affiliations. Lines have truly been united 
in marriage and the unification is seen in die integration of the 
marriage unit with the kindred, i.e.. both sides of the house. 
L'sually the kindred arc also neighbors and frequently the entire 
village is a single kindred differentiated only by the nearer degrees 
of relationship between some household* than between others, 
W ithin the local area there is a persistent tendency for the caste 
group to conform with the kindred, die outer boundaries of each 
tending to become identical. In practice the more fundamental 
loyalties and closest associations arc within households in the hrst 
or second degree of relationship on cither or both sides. 

In a sense Inadvertently, the strong family system here supports 
the integrity of the caste and its solidarity as a communal group. 
Social differentiation in group life conforms fust of all to the lines 
of kindreds. In so far as the family, conjugal and ronsanguinal. 
covers the life of the individual, it covers him with a blanket which 
is absolutely caste exclusive. Kinship as a group-making factor 
keeps the individual within bis caste not bv negative injunction 
hut by positive provision. And leaving the kindred, most of those 
of common caste in the village are either potential relatives or 
actual ones. The high value and the solidarity attached to kinship 
means that the household family has minimum opportunity or 
reason for stepping across caste lines in its intimate daily affairs. 
Special interests which might cut through caste lines in gT mip 
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format ion are few in. Lhe villages and. except for the elites, even in 
die city. The world of the individual is very largely within the 
three associated areas of kin, neighborhood and caste. S he bound¬ 
aries of each do not correspond, but neighborhood always includes 
kin. am) caste includes hoth. There is nothing in this to support 
caste hierarchy, but kinship solidarity effectively inhibits intercaste 
joint participation. 

One of the most fundamental characteristics, and an indispen¬ 
sable one. of caste is its restrictions upon marriage. Here the 
marital kinship structure merges so with caste that the institutions 
are actually inseparable. Although we may speak ol [he endogamy 
of castes, endogamy is a concept of families and it is the family 
which enforces this stricture and is protected by it. Among the 
many req uirements and convent ions of marriage, caste appi ops late¬ 
ness is only one, but it is no isolated trait. The marriage system of 
the Sinhalese systematically prevents marriage outside the caste 
and. together with concepts of family honor, is part of the very sub¬ 
stance of caste. I'be subordination or marriage to the family in¬ 
stitution is vital for the maintenance of taste integrity, for family 
integrity is inevitably defined in caste and birth status terms. In 
many peasant societies, marriage is a sacrament of families ml her 
than of individuals and God, In Ceylon, the mural rightness of this 
traditional concept is questioned only bv an urban bohemia 11 elite 
and by the utterly disorganized shim dweller, 1 lit? rights of the 
kin in the determination of marriage, its time 1 , fslacc. ami per¬ 
sonnel. is one of the most inviolable of mores, Sawcrs. in flic nine¬ 
teenth century, described the requirements of a regular marriage 
as being: the consent of the respective heads of the families, die 
sanction of relatives to the third or fourth degree, and that the 
parties be of identical caste and of equal rank within caste." 1 hesc 
are essentially valid today except that mare remote kin have little 
direct voire and equality of rank within caste is less rigidly main- 
mined. 

Personal congeniality, romantic attachment 01 other individ¬ 
ualistic elements valued In the companionate marriage of the 
West arc simply outside the concept of what is marriage- If per¬ 
sonal preferences are expressed, the kin may take them into ac- 

s Quoted in fLiyley (36), p, iSfi; *1*0 in D'Ojlr till). 
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cguih. although more often than not the panies concerned, like 
their clderi, do not visualize the marriage union in terms of per- 
sonal preferences. la any case the sentiments of the individual, 
where apparent, arc wholly subordinated to the familial institu¬ 
tional requirements of status appropriateness. In this union of 
families through marriage the possibility of indiscriminate youth¬ 
ful passion is rendered harmless. Passionate feelings between youth 
of opposite sex may readily be found and, as might be expected, 
sex Attract ion dues not invariably conform neatly to boundaries of 
caste. Sex relations, however, are one thing and marriage quite 
another. In marriage the individual is removed from any tempta¬ 
tion to marry by personalized criteria which could be irrelevant to 
family honor. Family honor is assured in marriage, for it is the 
family which makes the marriage, and on grounds consistent 
with family integrity, one very important clement in which is 
caste. 

There is no doubt a tendency for marriage to be bypergamir. 
Rarclv does a family mam a daughter beneath her rank, but more 
commonly the daughter is used as a device of status gleaning. In 
modern times financial position translated through the dowry can 
bridge the gap between inferior Gf and .superior ones. It might 
be thought that with diis deterioration of status criteria there 
would he a comparable tendency to use the dowry as an instru¬ 
ment of imcrcaste hvpcrganiic union. No such trend or tendency 
is evident. Tn the infrequent instant c$ of intcroute marriage there 
is no dowry: for where there is no family there is no dowry, and 
in imercastc union the family does not function, Sinhalese fathers 
of high caste are no doubt as mercenary as any peasants who prac¬ 
tice dowry, but the suggestion to even the most mercenary that 
caste be traded for wealth is shocking. Rank, occupational prestige, 
or "good name" may be crudely bartered, but taste never. 'Hie 
vigor of this conviction throughout rural Ceylon is so strong that 
it might be compared to the abhorrence of incest, ft j* truly as 
mm h 3 part of the family system as is the incest tabu. 

As if further to support caste integrity* preferential marriage is 
also practiced. Although the traditional preferential right of the 
cross cousin is universally recognized, it is today fre,|i,en,h disre¬ 
garded or overcome. Where the custom remains strong it removes 
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even from the parents lire responsibility of deciding upon a part¬ 
ner; castr and lineage are automatically safeguarded. 4 

Any practice which supports the arranged marriage pattern is 
also in support of caste, for the breakdown of caste integrity will 
inevitably come, if it comes, tlirtnisili individuation in maiTiagL- 
toncepLj. The arranged marriage is firmly entrenched and inte¬ 
grated with the customs and values of the village. Prefer ential 
marriage is supported by a high regard for kindred solidarity. The 
father of an eligible young man docs not unthinkingly spurn his 
kin by wanton disregard of their appropriate daughters. The rights 
of the parents and family elders to dictate the terms of marriage are 
supported in the esteem and power of the parent. In the Kandyan 
Provinces this esteem is still ritualized in leave-taking and other 
ceremonies. In die conventions o! adolescence the segregation of 
persons eligible to marry jj strictly rnforced—needless to say, 
covert glances are passed. Although the Sinhalese lack the Muslim 
practice of purdah, or the seclusion current among Tamils, young 
men and women arc zealously prevented from participating in 
personalized situations with those of opposite sex, Even in urban 
localities and among the elite, the "date’' is virtually unknown. 
Only in the highly urbanized atmosphere of the University of 
Ceylon is dose heterosexual to man possible except as clandestine 
meetings. The adolescent is given scant opportunity to Form 
attachments which might be in opposition to parental desires. The 
system is internally consistent and self-supporting. 

In practically every aspect of family life, caste integrity is sup 
ported and it is in reference to the home and family that caste 
strictures and symbols are most clearly evident- Avoidance and 
symbols of social distance between the castes are at their maximum 
in affairs affecting the home. The peasant may chat on terms of 
seeming equality with another in the village lane, but matter of 
factly offer him the symbolic stool at his home. At ceremonial func¬ 
tions pertaining to the kin, caste restrictions are invariably evident. 

* k 1 ' Ifltttatinj let iM>!r that it, wmt locslifitv <1 11 believed that cziK><nn>j|. 
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The introduction of a guest unknown to any of the kin at a wed¬ 
ding brings forth immediate questions as to his caste: questions 
which in non bum Hal situations would be considered gratuitous. 
Men of many castes may eat together in the fields, but never hi the 
households. The hard core of caste organization is found in the 
concepts of honor and exclusiveness as defined mid enforced by 
the household and the kin. The family is indeed so intertwined 
wiili caste there is small wonder that the brilliant St nan sought the 
origins of one in the other. The fact of their integration among 
die Sinhalese will be evident in nearly every pari of the subsequent 
discussions. 


hUDDHlSM 


For India there can be no undentstiding of caste apart from the 
Hindu law and metaphysics in which it is meshed and supported. 
For Ceylon caste must be understood in iti integration with two 
distinct institutional systems, Hinayana buddhism and feudal ism. 
Recognizing the original and continuing impact of Hindu thought 
upon Ceylon, the juxtaposition of caste with an even nominal 
acceptance of buddhism appears, at first glance, to pose a total 
paradox. In all the world, the Sinhalese arc the only Buddhists to 
have nurtured such a system of volLiI organization. 1 Significantly 
enough, one would have great difficulty in finding a Sinhalese today 
willing to defend the caste structure on the basis of religious pre¬ 
cept or sacred philosophy. Is it possible tJ1.1t Sinhalese society lias 
survived through two thousand years of gross disparity between an 
cthico-philosophtt-religiouj system and the concrete blueprints of 
its actual sorial organ 123lion? 

In modem timci the popular Sinhalese interpretation of tfie 
Buddha's position in respect to taste is illustrated by a folk tale ol 
unknown antiquity* The king, in this tale. suffered from a growth 
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of three hairs on his tongue. This extremely annoving condition, 
he learned, timid be dispelled only if he would eat rice with an 
outcaste, Forthwith the ting went out to seek the abhorred 
Rodiyas, Finding a Rod! colony he ate with them, but to Ho avail 
The hairs remained as before. Homeward bound, the king bv 
accident fell in with a high caste family of evil character. When he 
remonstrated with them over their cruel behavior, one of them, 
not knowing his identity, Ttidely thrust a handful of boiled rice 
into his mouth. The hairs immediately vanished from his tongue. 
Only then did the king remember the words of the Buddha, "No 
man is by birth an outcasts and by deeds is one a Brahmin." As 
significant as the moral of this tale is the fact that "onh then” did 
the king remember. 

Indeed t he Buddha seems to have made quite clear his judgment 
of caste, time and again in various texts of 'great antiquity. The 
Sutln-Nipata.oxit of the old anthologies of Buddhism, offers a clear 
source for the kings tardy recollections.* 

"And. the Master spake thus: 

'The evil angry man 
Man of ill-will and cam 
Deceitful base in view 
Know him as outcast vile! 

and later: 

'Yet there are brahmans born, 
hi Vcd-manlias versed. 

Who oft-times may be seen 
Amid their evil deeds: 

Theirs is disgrace here now, 

Cone hence the Ul-boum theirs; 

By birth they're not debarred 
From Ill-bourn ot disgrace! 

No outcast is by birth, 

No brahman is bv birth: 

By deeds an outcast he. 

By deeds a brahman lie!* 11 

* From Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists, irsmlated t»? E. tf. Hair tin), 
Selection) from "The Outcast Start" pp 13-15- 
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That sentiments like these are not tom from context is demon¬ 
strated by the frequent and recurring theme in many texts, Brah- 
tninic pretensions and hypocrisy were indeed favorite targets for 
the Buddha in his denunciation of sinful nr tinmeriiorious be¬ 
havior. There is further the seeming incongruity between the 
humanitarian ethics preached by the Buddha and the actuality of 
harshness in social organization. No one can deny the depth of 
tolerance in Buddhist teaching: its essential kindliness and, as we 
Itave seen, the repudiation of caste or social status as a factor in 
attainment of the Way. The ultimate Nibbina is no prerogative 
of secular class or caste; it is die fulfillment of lives in accord with 
the noble truths and precepts, IF seemingly final evidence for die 
castelessnr;s5 of Buddhism is requited, we have die cleat textual 
demonstration dial the priesthood (Sangha) was intended as no 
monopoly of the high caste, and low and perhaps even "untouch¬ 
ables” were admissible. 10 

Informed Buddhists of the laity and clergy alike repudiate 
(tarred foundations for the caste hierarchy, Nor will an ignorant 
villager, even under the most stringent questioning, admit religious 
or precept(taI basis for the organization of the society into castes. 
The intelligentsia today will relate caste purely to secular founda¬ 
tions. usually noting that such a system is contrary to the Buddha's 
teaching, and in this context deplore this departure from Ijoth the 
spirit and teachings of the religion. The less sophisticated may 
nm deplore caste organization, but find tt religiously irrelevant, 
Tims an intelligent villager responds. '■Caste is not of the Buddha, 
it is of the kings.' Unlike his educated fellow he is nut confronted 
w ith the necessity of conventionalizing religious views and secular 
practices. At no intellectual level do Sinhalese believe that Bud¬ 
dhism supports caste, and in general western observers have con¬ 
sidered tilt caste system as existing in opposition ro religious 
piitttiples. 11 The conclusion is one of a social system too deeply 
rooted to he broken by Buddhism and its teachers. 

Although reference to textual precepts and examples are eviden¬ 
tial regarding Buddhisms relation to the secular ottfer. they 
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ir a r mly provide demonstrable proof. Aucicdi texts resd in the 
light of current value systems offer conclusions which may be more 
satisfying than analytically helpful Buddhisms relationship to 
caste depends ultimately on the consistency between its central 
principles and caste organization, and <m the mode in which these 
principles have been interpreted, not onJv in modern times but 
in earlier periods, h the ideology of Buddhism am it as sc and has 
the institutional structure of Buddhism been inconsistent with it? 

It is a singular fact that only in the context of caste has Lhe 
Buddha's position been interpreted as that of a revolutionary. That 
tlic Buddha was a reformer of men's lives there is no doubt, but 
that the Buddha, ot die Buddhist tests, sought such reformation 

through any system of society is utterly will.. foundation either 

in principle or precept. The apparent revolutionary implications 
of the $utta-Nif>ata arc capable of (juite different interpretation, 
Fick (23) has extensively developed the view that such passages 
illustrate the early Buddhist conviction that caste has nothing to 
do with spiritual attainment, nor indeed with "success' in life. 1 ’ 
Wrongdoing and its spiritual effects are as immutable for the high 
as for die low caste. As Fick points out, the Buddhist writers cared 
not in the least to contxadkt caste theory as such; they simply tried 
to demonstrate that caste has no value for the attainment of Nib- 
bam. The fundamental acceptance of a cast structure by the 
early Buddhists lias ample evidence in words attributed to die 
Buddha himself, and indeed in his preference for Ksamva birth, 
which at this period was probably in the dominant stratum. 
Ghurye, as well as Latv and Fick, views the movements of Jainism 
and Buddhism as vehicles for asserting die superiority of the 
Kyatrlyas over the Brahmins. 13 The card id researches of both lick 
and Law in the early texts 1 * confirm the probability that Bud' 
dhism had little adverse effect upon Indian caste structure which 
in the period of Buddhist dominance was in formative stages. 
There is considerable* evidence that the social thought of Buddhism 
held no conflict with caste and that its widespread acceptance had 

ir Cihuryr i jmj, f)[i fri-By, lias (olloHctl Fict In tiil anjWc.t ..t ihr* jjitttimtt -.1 '!"■ 
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no retarding influence upon caste development. The Buddhist 
“revolt" was against corrupt Braluiutmm, not caste. 

The acceptance of a social system by a religious movement is 
not of comst* the same in its effects as an ideological integration 
with it- Buddhism not only accepted; through iu most central 
principle, ktirnma. it accepted ideological roots for the established 
order of social hierarchy. 

t ake the case of anyone—man or woman—who being hard and ar¬ 
rogant. refuses salutations to one who ought m be saluted, does not 
rise (or one who should be so received, docs not give up his seat or 
the mail to one mote worthy, show* no respect, deference, honour 
or worship lo those who should foe shown it. Such deeds, if persisted 
in of deliberate choice, either bring that person at death lo misery 
and woe in purgatory; or, if his rebirth is again among mankind, 
tlten. whatever station he is rehom into, he is of low and unim¬ 
portant family. Such arrogant courses tend to Jowl mess here. Bui 
if a penon is void of arrogance and shows ah due regard 10 those 
wlio deserve it, hi* destiny is either bliss in heaven or high family 
among men, Such deference tends to importance of family 
here. . , . lI 


U is difficult to believe that in a period of birth hierarchy such 
emphasis upon the status of family is without direct caste con* 
notation. Man's earthly life is a necessary consequence of his 
Latnma, his former deeds. Earthly position and birth stains arc 
product*of an immutable taw standing at the very core of Buddhist 
metaphysics. The new thought provided in v«ne respects a ration 
a 1 Station of the system and in others a positive force working to 
waul its preservation and development. 


Not only was rising Buddhism quite possibk part of the struggle 
for power between Ksatriyas and die Brahmins, but the reformist 
movement fought the Brahmins on grounds of their caste impurity 
as well as on their moral and spiritual corruption, Law- observes 
that the fains and Buddhists contended for the Kyitriy.tv preced¬ 
ence over die Brahmins on precisely the latter’s or™ ground. Le., 
purity of birth througli seven generations.” Buddhists fully ac¬ 
cepted the association of blood purity and familial piestige. and 

11 ,' JU /ri " {d/,a ’ ,,J,, ' lalcd ** ** Of the MiiNhima 
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praised Brahmins who married from their own stratum. 11 Also, in 
Law's judgment, the Buddha'S strong voice against cow-killing and 
beef-eating contributed to social orthodoxy. 

As truly as for him who through previous sins spends a lifetime 
as a lower beast, one bom low in caste must fulfill his kitnma 
through a lifetime of that status. The only deviation furm this law 
appears m that human prerogative, the choice of an ascetic, 
priestly life which in theory is casteless. Herein man is no longer 
man in the social and mundane sense, for as an ascetic he conquers 
human passion and the desire of earthly goods and pleasures. In 
the law of kamma an escape from caste is by renunciation of society 
and hence by a release from kamma in the attainment of Sibbana- 
From the modem conservative villager one may indeed hear that 
*"casic is of the kings, net of the Buddha, but in response to the 
query, "Why were you horn in this caste?” there is but one answer, 
and that is kainmn, the Buddhist law of causation. 

Buddhism's emancipation from Hindu restrictions upon who 
may tread the path of Nibbana rendered caste largely irrelevant 
from the point of view’ of spiritual attainment. Correspondingly it 
relieved society of the sacredly founded tabus of pollution so 
prominent in India. Nor has there been in Buddhist thought any 
religiously self-conscious proliferation of expressions of obsequious¬ 
ness as techniques for the achievement of merit. Standards of 
respectfulness to superiors, except in reference to the Sanglia 
f priesthood^, have been matters of secular definition. While 
Buddhist ideology could and did support the caste concept. Bud¬ 
dhism in fact became no driving force building and elaborating 
the structure is a sacred institution. It rationalized rather than 
promoted caste in its concept of kamma. 1 * By opening the Way 
to any caste,particularly through acheless priesthood. Buddhism 
lost the dynamics of Brahminism. 

Notwithstanding actual deflections, the Buddhist priesthood 
was founded as a . astdess body of ascetics and the ascetic ideal has 
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been preserved. Unremitting pursuit of the Way require that the 
aspiring Rliikkliu give up, as did the Buddha before him, the 
secular distractions of property, family, and tom forts. Theoreti¬ 
cally, if not in practice, the vows of the priest wiped dean all dis¬ 
ability of caste and the measurement of the Bhikkhu rested wholly 
upon spiritual piety and attainment. The most critical factor in 
the secularization of .Sinhalese caste was in the separation of priesi- 
liness and caste, 

i he RhikUiu holds in socieLy a pre-eminence surpassed in the 
functionaries of no great world religion other than Hinduism. The 
reverence* homage, and worshipful salutations accorded him all 
are essential I v similar to iIidh' accorded a highest caste by the 
lowest. While he is no arbiter between man and the supernatural 
in theory, folk practice has accorded him roles which savor strongly 
of this. His position is one of supreme respect; and tremendous 
potential power. The Sangha, pledged to repudiate all things of 
sensuous pleasure, incapable by vows of acquiring either property 
or descendants, could not become a priestly caste nor could it gain 
ni.itci ialtv through the exploitation of a power position. Violators 
of the vows of celibacy and of property!tearless could he. and in 
flagrant cases have been, disrobed. The very term "priesthood'' is 
inappropriate; the Bhikkhu is mure friar than priest, particularly 
in theory. Without a means to hrreditarv power, a priestly caste 
mu Id not develop. Too. the Bhikkhu is by The tenets ni Buddhism 
a man with whom to reason, not a spiritual authoritarian, and least 
or all a secular one. 

Thr Buddhist society had do Bralumnkal helmsman and the 
Bhtkkhu was not Tiis counterpart. In secular relations, the Bhikklm 
could at fiutti insist upon the unfortunate kamm.iric consequences 
of behavior i 11st tiled to one's caste position. Except through mal¬ 
feasance lie was emancipated from personal or family gain \ n t y, e 
reicntion ul die system* That organized Buddhism accepted and 
utilized the caste struct lire iscpiite another issue: thr essential mild 
new of Sinhalese cane is a product of tire Brahmin s absence in 
Buddhism rather than the fact of Buddhism as an ideological, 
metaphysical. and ethical system. The keenest incentives for caste 
exploitation were dented the hoiy men of die Sinhalese. 

Although, for obvious reasons, the Sangha did not become a 
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caste, it .should not he supposed that Buddhism's support for a 
caste system remained on the level of subtle metaphysical principles 
find endogamic regard. The Sang ha did in fact become an organ¬ 
isation embodying and practicing caste principles, not merely in 
reflection of the secular order but as an active agenq in support 
of the established hierarchy. The forms taken by this support were 
two, the sectarian movement within the Sangha on caste lines, and 
the functional organization of temple services and lauds upon rile 
principles of caste* Principles of caste were exemplified in the 
priesthood, and the structure o£ caste was I he mechanism of organ¬ 
izational perpetuation and power. 

Whatever may have been the selectivity nf priests during those 
centuries from the coming of Mahmda to Ceylon, and the advent 
of modern times, the eighteenth century knew the Sangha as a 
caste monopoly. During the reign of Kiiti Sri Raja Smglia there 
was a forma! edict establishing the Siyam Xikaya [Siamese Sect) 
a$ a monopoly of the highest caste, i.e.. "cuIrivatanT 1H In more 
modern times, it is interesting to note that this exclusiveness lias 
been rationalized oil the basis of the unlikelihood oi cultivators 
facing subject to the temptation to take life. 211 This period ol 
colonial influences upon Ceylon i-. :is one of caste disquietude in 
the Low Country, and the priestly prerogatives of the cultivators 
were successfully challenged by a caste of rising power* the ’'an- 
nnmon peelers/* This challenge, the nominal nhjeti of which iras 
to return the Sangha to its pristine caste-free state, resulted in 
about itioo in the establishment of the rival Amarapura Nik&ya. 
S ou w hat later the Ramanya sect was neared over doctrinal dis~ 
pines among the Bhikkhm i>f the dominant caste. Siyam NikSya* 
Although entirely o£ Hlnayana persuasion, the house of Buddhism 
in Ceylon was divided- the division broke the monopoly of caste 
by substituting a sectarian bit* based lc?w upon dortrii nil interpreta¬ 
tions than upon caste exclusiveness. Schisms chiefly on caste lines 
were not slow to develop within the Amarapura branch, and are 
latent in the Ramauya. 

In contemporary Ceylon the Siyam Nikiya is by far the largest 
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and most powerful of the clerical groups* Entrance to it is possible 
only tor members of the "cultivating caste/' not because of any 
Buddhistic claims of holiness, but upon the grounds of "commu¬ 
nal btic superiority” and secular caste feeling. The Amarapura 
Niklya* nexL in numerical importance, h strongly entrenched in 
the Low Country where minority castes have been most aggressive 
and challenging. Originally organized by a single caste, nominally 
at least For the purpose of returning the Sangha to the ikiddha T s 
castdess principles* suhsects upon both caste and doctrinal lines 
were soon apparent* White these sub-nikayas are noi avowedly 
drawn upon caste lines, they ate in fart little ie>s exclusive than 
the Siyam Nikaya. The original Amaraputa -eci, in which mem- 
hers of the “cinnamon peeling * caste gained ordination, is today 
divided in two sectarian groups. This division follows closely the 
secular dual division of this caste into higher and lower status 
groups. Another Amarapura sect was established by members of 
the “fishing" caste, today to be seen in the form of two sections 
in which die vast majority oi Bhikkhus arc from this caste, al¬ 
though it h believed that another caste ('Va hum pur a) has con- 
siderable representation in one sect inn. A third major schism was 
the outgrowth of ordination of Bhikkhus of another Low Country 
caste (DurSvn) and im remained a virtual monopoly of that caste, 
except for an offshoot intomt reform movement ol no numerical 
sigtiiJknnre, Mso in the Amarapura ordination is another seg¬ 
mented subset 1 1. the one branch being composed of members from 
the highest "cultivating" caste, the other representing a quite low 
Kandyan cam- i Baigamk This sett, found in the Kandyan High¬ 
lands, is said m> be dominated by the high caste subdivision, 11 While 
additions t schisms occur even within the \ikfiya churning Amara- 
pura ordination, it is probable that oimt of the remaining one^ are 
upon doctrinal lines. It 1% true that some r>f the nbsei ls are not 
wholly caste exclusive* bin the van majority of tihikkhus in each 
subject are of homogeneous caste origin. 

The newer Ratnariya Nikaya, like the Amaraptira. was founded 
as a Castries* order, and like the Amarapura, contains today Bhik- 
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thus ham many castes ringing in stilus from ihjt highest to the 
moderately Iow\ At this point there is no formally designated sub' 
sett invoking caste distinction. However, for reasons which will be 
apparent, it seems unlikely that this situation can long be main¬ 
tained, for the very structure of organized Buddhism is conducive 
to caste differentiation in the Saogha, Although there is no caste 
monopoly in die priesthood today, the Sangha b organized in fact 
upon caste lines and, whatever the will of the individual Bhikthu* 
Lends in ^ome degree to Support the ccurtimznky caste organization. 

Caste sectarianism is almost inescapable in tile highly localized 
character of Buddhist organ i/nt km. The priestly incumbent of a 
temple is named by a local council of lay Buddhists, composed 
usually of the financially powerful members o£ a single caste. 
Where this situation obtains, and it is rather widely the utse, k b 
obvious dial caste considerations are just a* significant in the selec¬ 
tion of an mcumbenl as they arc generally significant in the think¬ 
ing of the lay council. It Is thus unlikely that in a templ e dominated 
by lay members of a particular caste an incumbent will be named 
who is of another caste, and it is especially unlikely dm he will be 
of a lower caste. In matters of succession m incumbency, the chief 
priest of the temple usually selects the ablest or most favored of 
his own pupils. It is extreme!y improbable that there arc many 
instances in which this pupilary success bn crosses caste lines, or 
even where the pupils of a priest are from different castes. Certain 
important exceptions are known, lint they are not typical. From 
these circumstances it is apparent that caste k significant both for 
the establishment of incumbents and for succession. Any Nlkaya 
which main taim or ai tempts to maintain a caste less order is thus 
confronted with die fact of caste clusterings of neophytes around 
its leading priests. Formal schisms on caste lines are but one step 
removed; organizationally the caste pattern is inherent: sectari¬ 
anism crystallizes it* 52 

These cirrumstances do not arise entirely om of die demands of 
the by Buddhist cliques. We should nm assume that die Bhikkhtis 
by and large offer much resistance to by demands Foi *urh drs 
crimination. To the contrary it Is frequently alleged bv liberal 
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and critical Buddhists that the priests arc more "caste-mitided” 
than the laity. This of course is not trite of priests with broad 
educational background, but it is probablv no exaggeration in 
reference to the rank and file of EhikkJms in the predominantly 
village temples of Ceylon. Ic Is quite generally true Lhat the 
Bhikkhu's attitude toward caste and his behavior in reference to 
it simply reflect his otvit secular background and the community 
sentiments wherein be Operates. No Bhikklm would preach caste 
hate, but the majority would support the traditional discrimina¬ 
tions of the community, and articulate references to the k a mm a tic 
value of caste are not unknown. Perl raps more naive than most 
was a Low Country Sivam Niklya Uhikkliu who, deploring the 
violence arising locally out of caste restrictions on dress, sug¬ 
gested to the writer ih.it dress equality might be granted, and caste 
badges won instead, to assure caste endogamy and communal life. 

Sectarianism in Buddhism within Ceylon is only in minute 
measure a product of doctrinal and interpTeiaiional differences. In 
the projser sense it is not sectarianism; there are few theological 
or metaphysical differences, and the schisms of the Sangha have 
no [.01111 1 erpat L in the laity. It should under in* circumstances be 
concluded that the Buddhist temple and its services are caste ex¬ 
clusive nor even that there is formal segregation in service. The 
Buddhist ui/iareand ihc preaching hall are tree to all; "there is no 
caste in Buddhism. There is, it is true, a reluctance among the 
lowest castes to enter the temple when respectable worshipper* 
are there, but the members of these castes ate so few that the issue 
is usually not relevant. Where restrictions upon dress and orna¬ 
mentation ire enforced by the community upon certain castes, 
the temple worshippers conform to the normal dictates of the 
locality. Caste distinctions ore not forgotten in the sacred precincts, 
the conventions or the temple only require equal access * 3 

While it is generally true both in theory and in practice that the 
castes participate commonly in Buddhist services, certain qualifies- 
110115 musi ^ madt; - rilL tendency toward locality concentrations 
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of fellow caste members tends to reduce the actual caste micing at 
services, particularly when this is associated with local caste sec¬ 
tarianism in the Sarsgha. Tims the Low Country Karava ("fishing 
caste”) will tend to associate himself with an Amarapura temple, 
while the cultivator” chooses a temple in which Siyarn Nikaya 
priests officiate. Tliis is probably more pronounced in the Low 
Country than in the interior, where the vast majority of temples 
are under the Si yam Nikiya but are tree to virtually all castes, 
for woiship and almsgiving. There is an unlikelihood, however, 
that alms are often sought iroro persons of low caste by a Bhikkhu 
of the Siyam Nikiya order. This tendency toward caste discre¬ 
tion in temple attendance, even where pronounced because of 
the concentration of a single caste or strong caste feeling, is al¬ 
most never complete and in no sense to he viewed as a restriction 
upon worship. However, in some places the actual caste homo¬ 
geneity in attendance forms an additional bond 10 caste solidarity. 
The second qualification upon equal access to the objects and 
ceremonies of worship relates to religious practices which in the 
strict theoretical sense are non Buddhist. Ceylon Buddhism is 
reared upon the foundations of indigenous deities and Hinduism, 
theoretically, historically, and in contemporary daily practice. Al¬ 
though Hinayana Buddhists, the Sinhalese have a rich supernatural 
world of demons and gods, some local and some not, many of whom 
have been associated with the Hindu pantheon. In their rituals 
Hindu practices are evident, anti the Buddha himself has hern 
integrated with Hindu mysteries and deities. Side by side with the 
Buddhist vihfire was raised the quasi-Hindu det/Slej and through¬ 
out the island there are shrines dedicated to deities and powers 
which lie quite outside the sphere of pure Buddhism. In actual 
religious practice and in actual religious belief they are not dis¬ 
tinct systems, although they partially employ separate organiza¬ 
tions and temples of worship. The Hindu pantheon has been 
melted into Indigenous supernatural ism and in mm into practical 
Buddhism.** The devale, frequently found associated with the 
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Buddhist vihare, reproduces in its ceremonies and in in restric¬ 
tions upon participation the caste tabus of Hinduism, In regard to 
this religious system the highest caste of the Sinhalese holds some 
prerogatives reminiscent of a priestly caste. With few recent ex¬ 
ceptions the controlling functionaries ate of the highest caste. and 
some, through their hereditary' offices, have supernatural and 
priestly qualities. Traditional caste ritual functions are rigidly pre¬ 
served in temple and in public ceremonials, as exemplified hy the 
famous Pcraiiera of Kandy usually associated popularly with the 
Buddhist Temple of the Tooth, rathej than with its affiliated 
devalc-, to which the celebration really belongs. Degree of admis¬ 
sibility to the devale follows traditional lines of caste precedence 
similar to those enforced in the purely Hindu kdvil of [adna and, 
until recently, India. The directorship of devalus, in earlier times, 
lay with secular chiefs, and in modern times it resides in influential 
families, frequently descendants of the earlier directors. The chief 
official of the divale {kapuraii) is still an ftereditary officer, usually 
not of secular influence, bm the embodiment of priestly powers in 
a Hindu sense. The prerogatives of caste show dearly in the lay 
directorship and the priestly functionary, but the results have not 
been lo transform this caste into a status similar to that of rhe 
Brahmin. Nor is there evidence that these roles were assigned as 
the prerogatives of a caste having sacred status. The break from 
Braimumsm as a caste phenomenon is complete; only certain 
priestly parallels are present. Definitions of conduct and of reli 
eious and ethical ideologies affecting secular human relationships 
arc functions of the Sang ha which, however caste-ridden it may be, 
is not a caste. Although religious monopolies unquestionably 
added 10 the power of the high caste both economically and polit 
ically, they did not rcfled or produce any effective claim to super- 
naturally endowed superiority. I here is n« priestly caste among 
tin- Sinhalese, although priestiiness has been, as in the dtivale. a 
monopoly of a caste. Ideologically this monopoly has no more sup¬ 
port in the devale titan in the vihanr, 

U should lx: evident that the view that Sinhalese caste lacks 
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support in Buddhist thought or in Buddhist organization is with¬ 
out empirical foundation. We have seen that fcatrtma is consistent 
with caste, that regard for family status and purity is positively 
caste promoting, and that the Sangha was organized in reference to 
caste, thus supporting it by example and by perpetuating caste 
cleavages in tlte community. Nor Ls there indication that Buddhism 
has motivated serious attacks upon the secular social system, which 
could be construed as contrary evidence. The reverse is actually the 
case, for Buddhist organization, following the secular feudal pat¬ 
tern, utilized the* caste hierarchy and the concept of caste services 
for its strength. 

Copying the feudal structure of secular social organization, both 
vihare and devale derived their functionaries and economic 
strength from the performance o| services allocated on the basis of 
caste. The religious organizations on be understood most dearly 
as part of the general feudal milieu. Tlte significance of caste 
feudalism must be recognized to understand contemporary social 
organizations. The elimination of Brahmins arid the more passive 
support of Buddhism did not leave Sinhalese caste in an institu¬ 
tional vacuum. The status hierarchy was orientated toward service 
to the king, the feudal lord, and ihc temple. If in regions of India 
caste approximates cndogamic tribes, in Ceylon it became more 
like etidogamic estates. 

Feudalism 

The application of the term feudal" to Ceylon is not to use a 
European concept for an Asian development only superficially 
similar. The linkage of obligation to land in reference to both 
secular and religious authorities was present in Ceylon as much as 
it was in medieval Europe, Gradations and classes of tenure show a 
surprising conformity with those oi Norman England, as do provi 
sions for commutation of service, pavment of death duties, etc. 
Ceylon had feudalism In every connotation of the term; unlike 
Europe, Ceylon also had caste. From Robert Knox we have a sue- 
cinct description of Sinhalese feudalism in its secular aspects, hint¬ 
ing as ivell at guild elements embodied to ifc, M 
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The Countrey being wholly His, the King Farms out his Land, 
not for Money, but Service. And the People enjoy Portions o£ 
Land from ilic King, and instead of Rem, they have their several 
appointments, some are ta serve the King in his Wars, some in their 
Trades, some seivc him for L.djourers, and others are as Farmers 
to furnish his House with the Fruits of Lite Ground; and so all 
tilings arc clone u'ithoui Cost and every ninn paid for Jii$ p-iin.s: 
that is. they haw Lands for it; yet ail have not watered Land 
enough for their needs, that is. such Land as good Rice requires 
to grow in; so that such are fain to sow on dry Lind and Till other 
mens Fields for .1 subsistence, These Persons are bet? from pay¬ 
ment ol luxes; only sometimes upon extraordinary occasions, they 
must give an Hen or Mat or such like, to the King's use: for as 
much .15 they use the Wood and Water that is in his Couutrev. But 
if any find the limy to he heavy, pr too much for them, thev may. 
leaving their House and Land, he tree from the Kings Service, as 
thcie is a Multitude do. And m my judgment thev live far more 
at ease, after they have relinquished the King's Land, than when 
(hey had it. 

Many towns are in the King's hand, the Inhabitants whereof are 
to 1 ill and Manure a quantity of the Land according to their 
Ability, and lay up the Con. for the King's use. These Towns the 
king olteii bestows upon some of his Nolde. for their Encourage 
tnentand Maintenance, with ail the fruits and benefits tlmt before 
came to the King from diem, in each of these Towns there is 3 
imiiih 10 make and tuend the Tool* of them to whom the Kins 
hath granted them, and a Potter to Ji< them with Earthen Ware 
anil a Washer to wash their Cleat hi, and other men to supply what 
thvre IS need Of. And each one of these hadi a piece of Land for 
dm their Service, whether it be to the King or the Lord: but what 
they do far the other People they are paid for. Thus all diat have 
any Place ot Employment under the King, arc paid without a „v 
Charge to (he King, ■■ ■ J 


Although Knox’ account is confined to the Kandyan area. 
Lodrmgton - L and others have made it abmidamJy dear that sim¬ 
ilar tenures were norma! in the coastal area prior to and during 
the European conquest. As in medieval Europe the manorial vil- 
hige Hounshed throughout the bud, not as an exclusive form of 
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organization, but as a ven prevalent one, Hayleys description of 
the manor exposes its pri-Tvctp^l fcatioes, and is in conformity with 
the hter and more technical a313lysis of Codrington. 11 

As a political functionary the overlord, called the gawiffldrffl or 
gamelirfitay was formerly responsible for die collection of taxes anti 
the line performance of r&jakdriya [feudal service] where such was 
due* It was his duty furthermore to keep order in the village, and 
fcu tliis purpose fie had both civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the tenants, . . . Ai an estate, the gfrma [vilhigej i! of any appreci¬ 
able size, contains the umlautum, or manor house, the mulletfuwa or 
domain of Lite lord, the ttifafrangu or holdings of the tenants, and 
a certain amount of waste* forest, at chtrui, either belonging to the 
lord or cultivated by the tenants as appurtenant to their kumbura 
[paddy fields). The muttfifauta comprises both those buds which 
by custom are properly the lord's domain* and are cultivated for 
him .is .1 Feudal *mvke by tin 1 nilttkarayfo aenaiu* ( J die mhb 
fmngu) r and other lands acquired by eschcak gilk or purchase,, in 
respect <jI w hi ch he is not entitled to exact free services. The former 
arc known a^ the nfnd/mutti'Uu, The latter* called atidantultettu, 
were in former times usually let out for cultivation in tmdn [dOp 
share] to the tenants of die nitapvnguwms or* in some *****> to 
stnmgers . * . A large nindaflvnw usually contained l>oth free 
landholders and tenants of various castes and oceii pat ions, who 
rendered services and provided the food, Furniture* and utensils 
necessary for the ease and comfort of die gamttir&lil. According to 
Sawcn there were four chief classes of ten Lints, namely: t9 

[a] Freeholders who were liable to no other service than render¬ 
ing homage. They were often kinsmen of the proprietor. 

(ft) Persons of high caste who performed various honourable serv ¬ 
ices, such as accompanying the lord on his journey, carrying 
hh talipot jbtge palm frond], watching his fields* or keeping 
watch at his house. 

(c) NitaMmyfis. who held panguwtu [service lands] on condition 
of cultivating the mufferfu* or performing services attached 
by custom to their particular holdings. 

( d ) Uliyak&fiiy&s. persons of tow caste* who held land subject to 
menial or degrading service* such as carrying the lord's palan¬ 
quin, and who formerly were practically serfs. 
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The merger of the caste hierarchy into the leudal service system 
U diown here in fragmentary fashion. Vet tially. complex .sml flighty 
differentiated statuses vierc recognized, and die service functions 
allocated m minute detail and in a manner congruent with caste 
dignity ami traditional caste votaiioiK Artisans and those engaged 
in personal service, e,g„ the washer and the bather, fined into this 
service structure IiolIi as nilaktrayas (service tenants) and as local 
caste defined guilds. The entire political-economic structure was 
reared upon the principle of usufmetory rights in return tor serv¬ 
ice. Invariably these services, tvhdhcr ceremonial or utilitarian, 
honorable or mundane, were linked to caste. That the castes were 
also estates, and even in some instances guilds, makes them no less 
castes. 

Similar to the secular institution;!fixation of taste was that ol 
religious organ i rat in ns. Tlie leuda! system of the state was closely 
paralleled in the leudaf caste service organization of 1 lie vihare and 
the devalc. In the great temple holdings, Tenants whose service was 
dedicated to a shrine were exempt hum royal service and taxation 
although they remained subject to call in time of war or for ex 
traordinarv public: works.- 11 The cxtcnsjty u| temple holdings was 
considerable, for not only did they increase as kings and others 
sought enhanced merit, but nominal transfers to temples were 
common as devices for escaping royal taxation. 3 * Ultimately, as in 
feudal England, such transfers were subjected to royal control, but 
vast tracts of land came under temple auspices where, indeed, they 
remain today. 

The specific tenures of the temple land* (vihiragun and dfvala 
garni were similar to those of the niudagam (secular manorial 
village). They ranged from those in which fee simple rights were 
vested in the temple to or hers in which die cultivator held per¬ 
manent and mheiStable rights in the land, subject only in required 
service. This range is consistent with that of secular holdings, as 
is to be seen particularly in the contrast of villages retained by the 
king and those held in vassalage* 1 Dedicated buds were of two 
types, the first wherein the whole, nr a large portion, of the land 
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of a village was given outright to the temple, the second where 
fjiialiljcaiiftiK ivere imposed in tiie grant upon the rights and serv. 
ices of the iviiiifits. Under the former type, the tenants were bound 
to cultivate ihe temple fields without payment and without share 
as on a demesne); in the latter die previous owner resigned 
Ids vassal rights in the laud and ihe obligated tenants continued 
their old services but now under the temple. Devale and vihare 
lands, although quite similar from the standpoint of feudal ten¬ 
ures, were quite different administratively. The latter* except 
where united with a devale, were administered by the priests 
alone. This was a local administration, the lands being adjacent to 
the vihare proper. Devalagams, however, were widely scattered 
and under the administration of lay chieftans with a resident 
ka punch. hereditary priest, himself holding lands as a functionary. 
As pointed out by the Temple Land Commission of 1857, the con 
sequences of absentee control in the devalagams were gross in¬ 
equities in service demands anti general maladministration. 

Manorial organization was ubiquitous but not universal: many 
villages were free from service, others, directly belonging to the 
king, under officers rather than die mesne lords. The quasi* 
manorial structure of the temple villages is obvious. Hay ley has 
classified the villages of the land into the f allowing four categories: 

». Royal villages, belonging directly lr. the Crown, railed gab& 4 H 
gam. 

2, t V itidogtm (a modified form of which are tamed gdfafgarn}, 
villages under the dominion of a mesne lord, himself the tenant 
of tlic Crown. 

VihSr aga m and 4 eur&lagam , villages belonging to the vi hares 
and di?wales. 

j Villages and separate holdings, generally controlled by officers 
w ho enforced die customary services ol the various cartes or com 
muni tics which inhabited them, or collected the Utscs. but other¬ 
wise free from service tp any overlord- 53 

The backbone of religions organization, like ihc nan-, lay in tbc 
feudalistic land-service system, it is not known whether these 
prsrtiin were anterior to the rigid, formal I/at ion of caste lines. 
D'Oylv believed that the feudal and manorial system evident in 
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ttic early nineteenth eentnry was a structure of great antiquity, but 
it is from the eighteenth' and nineteenth-century sources that the 
present picture is drawn,* 8 Whatever may have been the processes 
of blending caste and estate concepts, it is certain that feudalism 
crystal]tied the caste hierarchy. Not entirely figurative is the sug¬ 
gestion that feudalism became the defining agency of taste in 
Ceylon even as Brafurtiniical Hinduism has held that role in India. 
Caste was rooted in secular sanctions which in turn were supported 
by religious ideologies, rather than the reverse, Whaf Ceylon caste 
structure lost in emancipation from Hinduism, it gained through 
political and economic ideology and unified organization. The 
role of Buddhism probably liad more significance organizationally 
than it had ideologically. i,c. ( in resting its organizational structure 
on caste cleavages and functions. Feudalism in temple and state 
was the skeleton upon which caste was the flesh and blood. The 
significance of feudalism is not wholly an historical one, although 
the strut lure described line has been drastically modified during 
centuries of European domination. Feudalism, with its caste im¬ 
plications; was solidly supported and utilized first by the Portu¬ 
guese and then by the Dutch, Only in the corn pa rati vely recent 
British period of occupation has the feudal structure of the slate 
disappeared, and with this there has been no complete disruption 
either of feudal attitudes or of feudal-type relationships, panicu- 
larly in temple organ ization. 

During the sixteenth century ihe Portuguese were dominant 
in Ceylon, followed by the Dutch and. in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, the British. A rigorously exploitative conquest 
of the Low Country took place under the Portuguese, who pursued 
both profit and. with fanatically evangelistic zeal, ihe establish¬ 
ment of Christianity. Their immediate effect upon the feudal and 
caste system was to solidify rather than to disrupt. They and the 
Dutch after them were nor slow in appreciating the value of the 
ready-made machinery for expfoii.ittun. A Christianity which 
could condone massacres could, and did. condone serfdom and 
taste, particularly when siirh institutions were ideally adapted 
to their material needs. The Sinhalese, on their part, were willing 
to recognize Phillip 11 as their legitimate sovereign for so long as 
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His Majesty and ministers respected the rights and usages o£ the 
nation. This condition proved no hardship 10 the Portuguese, who 
In full respect for customary usage set about the compilation of 
Tombas, tiie land registers of the country. The transition of the 
established order from the recognized sovereignty of a native mon¬ 
arch to that of a foreign one involved no change whatever in the 
fabric and pattern of society. The new masters appropriated royal 
villages for the benefit of the King's treasury, and distributed 
temple and other villages among their officials and soldiers and 
others in their service.’ 1 * The Church demanded and received her 
share as well. The new holders derived from the villages the dues 
of the lordship according to custom. Village economy was un¬ 
touched. 

Acceptance of the established social structure was de facto an 
acceptance of caste and caste obligations within Lhe feudal hier¬ 
archy* Christianity then, and for that matter today, had no more 
serious concern with caste repudiation than had Ruddhism before 
it. Ribeiro. arriving in Ceylon in ifi.ja, described very explicitly 
how the various castes I tail their traditional rajnkaria (service to the 
king) translated into sets ice for the new ruler.*® Thus His Majesty 
came into possession of four hundred villages, and the Captain 
General had "twenty of the best villages allowed him for his ex¬ 
penses” and "a large number of the religious orders. . , . had 
each two villages. . . " Ribeiro shows quite cl early that no altera¬ 
tions were made in the caste services performed. 

Not only did the Portuguese accept ant! use the feudal-caste 
order, they built upon it, strengthening and formalizing the organ- 
■ration of certain caste groups which could serve their purposes. 
The great cinnamon peeling industry was developed as a caste 
monopoly in a most successful elaboration upon the earlier Sin¬ 
halese pattern.*® Although the Portuguese spread through Ceylon, 
particularly in the Low Country, a western language and. noinl- 

** fcemien, Fritdaium in CVy Jon. Journal of the ftnval Slime Society (Colon- 
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nally, ft western religion, their immediate effect upon the social 
organization was to further the feudal and caste systems. 

The Dutch invasion of Ceylon was a movement of world cartel 
organizers and as such they carried on the economic establishments 
of the Portuguese with vigor and system. Like their predecessors 
they seized upon the already established institutions for exploita¬ 
tion, offering no serious deviations from feudal organization until 
late in their rule. The memoirs of Johan Gideon Loren, Governor 
of Ceylon (1752—1757)* indicate a most careful traditionalism in 
the distribution of company services among the various castes.* 7 
Loten lists the specific castes, timing the duties ascribed to them 
under the Company. Thus the high "ltdlaics" (Veltata or Goyi- 
gam .Vi Vic divides into various groups, the highest of which licit! 
offices of local and district government in accord with tradition. 
"Raddawe or washermen,' lit notes, "are under obligation to wash 
the Company's calicoes, and on the departure of qualified officers 
to the country, to deck the rest houses with linens, and further to 
do whatever occurs during such commission in respect of rhetr 
service." Merc the washers" traditional occupation is maintained 
as also is his ritual service of decorating on festive occasions. Simi¬ 
larly the "toddy (palm liquor) tappers/* “potter*/* and other castes 
are destril>ed in terms of their proper services to the Company. 
Land grams, such as were made under die Sinhalese kings, were 
provided fur those serving. For high service, manorial grants were 
given including rights to the services of tower castes attached to the 
particular lands,*® It was through this device that manv Salagama. 
devoted to the cinnamon industry, moved into the status of landed 


aristocracy. 

Cinnamon work liar! been a caste occupation tong before the 
Dutch, hut under their tutelage the caste became highly organized 
and self-conscious. A tribute m Du trh opportunism and organizing 
skill lies in the fact that in Ceylon today, the caste traditionally 
associated with the "Great Industry" is critically divided into suh 
castes possessing in group solidarities unsurpassed by those of any 
other -Sinhalese caste 
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The British conquest of the Ceylon maritime provinces in 1755 
found a caste feudal system entirely undim unshed by the works 
of their predecessors and, to the contrary, probably more firmly 
sealed* 80 Indirectly, however, seeds of disorganization had been 
sou'll dining the Dutch period- While recognizing die integrity of 
customary practices. the Dutch established lor themselves and cer¬ 
tain ol the Sinhalese villages in their sen ice a modified rode of 
Dmrh law. 1 * This code probably applied as well to all ( Joistinns 
in the native population. The limited application and the fact that 
it was deemed expedient that civil mutters be determined accord¬ 
ing to Sinhalese practices meant that its direct impact was more 
nominal ifian real. It did. however, establish a pattern which was 
to become the recognized code for both civil and criminal law in 
the Low Country, 

Even die limited urbanization of Dutch times introduced the 
coastal populace to new occupations outside the existing status 
system, and upset jmne vocational caste monopolies. New varieties 
of occupations were evaluated in terms other than caste, and some 
caste vocations were also redefined. J ims die Dun It demand h?r 
wood workers and carpenters gave new stimulus to this trade, and 
the caste monopoly of the artisans was broken as others moved into 
the field, A differ cm variety of disruptive economic influence was 
to be seen in (be cinnamon industry. Here the Dutch preserved a 
rigid < ; isre monopoly, but it) an industry so highly valued bv them 
1 Ids taste received rewards incommcm urate with their previous 
status in Sinhalese society. Particularly after Dutch nines, the 
foundations of fortunes by families of lower castes tended to 
modify the caste status hierarchy, without necessarily disorganiz¬ 
ing the caste system. No doubt the establishment of common 
schools served as something of a levelling influence in die pursuit 
of occupations disentangled from caste concepts. There is no 
evidence that the propagation of Christianity, in any period, served 
to upset die caste hierarchy or system, except in so far as Chris 

30 hi the I Alter 11211 of 1 he dutch perk*]. iLere wjc one cannuemiln° itifhinw 
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tianity was a password for special privilege and hence could be 
used to widen disparities between caste status and economic power. 
In biiei, it may bo concluded tlrat the substantial efforts of Por¬ 
tuguese and Dutch were nor funds mentally disorganizing to the 
feudal older in which caste was rooted, nor seas the system chal¬ 
lenged or directly weakened except by a limited Occupational 
mobility. The principal impact upon caste was in the foundations 
bid for disparities in the status roles acquired through birth and 
the economic or polirical power acquired through the conqueror. 
These disparities, of no great significance in earlier rimes, are 
today matters of immense importance. 

When the British arrived in Ceylon at the end of the eighteenth 
century, they found an island which was still largely under the 
control of the Sinhalese and practically in full retention of ancient 
patterns of life Tim was only slightly less true in the maritime dis 
trict than in the jungle and the highlands. The early decades of 
British rule were chaotic in their t ffeci upon die social structure. 
Attempting to institute taxation systems similar to those imposed 
upon India, they succeeded only in disrupting political and eco¬ 
nomic order. It cannot be strict that such change* came through 
intern to upset either feudal oi caste structures, although the 
experimentations probably contributed to further weakening of 
feudalism in the Low Country. Not too late, the English fell l>ack 
upon more traditional forms of organization and adapted their 
rule more closely to ancient village and feudal patterns. 

No doubt sec-ins l<» luve been entertained by the British that the 
native inhabitants of both the maritime and inland provinces 
should be governed by their normal usage* and customs, 11 How¬ 
ever the early denial of the oVcrlordship of the king for the Low 
Coumry. together with the abolition of slavery, prohibition of 
{xdygamy and other reforms, led to a general disregard for the 
ancient law throughout the maritime licit. Eventually a dual legal 
svstem appeared in which the more westernized coastal Sinhalese 
came under Roman Dutch law in its entirety while the civil few 
vi the Kandyan Provinces rested in traditional usage. The mod¬ 
erate cultural differences between the E,ow Country and Lhe in 
terror were accentuated. J n ,83* compulsory service to the Crown 
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friqakariyai was formally abandoned, but rise Kandyan manorial 
structure was only slightly affected and temple lands were wholly 
excluded from the Act. No active policy was pursued toward the 
dissolution either of feudal or caste relationships on the local level, 
arid offenses relative to feudal tenures were treated in accordance 
with ancient principles of obligation and status rights. Land 
ownership which had devolved upon the British Crown was in 
Kandyan areas frequently regained by manorial lords where their 
ancient claims were upheld. Similarly, the feudal claims of rights 
in the soil by the tenant were explicitly maintained in the courts.* 3 
Thus the nimbi lord might transfer his property to another, but 
tenant services adhered to the land. In iHyo provision was made 
for the registration and valuation of atl service tenures with a cor- 
rdaiive right of commutation of set vice in money. The Service 
Tenures Ordinance of rSyo is today part of the law of the land 
with its legal recognition of feudal serfdom, and ihe com mutation 
rates established at that time are effective today, except where 
specifically modified, tf services hate not been rendered nor com¬ 
muted payment made fora period of ten years, the tenant is entitled 
to lull ownership, free from any service or payment. Statutory 
recognition is given die tenant's permanent interest in his hold- 
ings. 

Today the secular nindagpm is often no more titan a shadow of 
the strict feudal manor. While die re are localities in which the 
tenants are still responsible for the cultivation of mutattu (de¬ 
mesne) land and for the performance of legitimate services, the 
system is less forma fired than a consideration of the law might lead 
one to believe. The majority of Kandyan villages are not feudal in 
the proper sense of the word: they are villages in which status 
relationships predominate over contractual ones Where die feudal 
lord survives, as he docs in the Central Province and Salma ga- 
muva. relationships vary from extralegal benevolent paternalism 
to strict adherence to the service ordinance. I t is probable that the 
majority of lands in the Kandyan Provinces are owned and reined 
on terms which bom a legal standpoint art contractua). While land 
ownership b concentrated in most localities, renting is nominally 
on a share basis. Miittcttn lands and services are not unknown, and 
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commuted tenure fees are somewhat more common, hut the vast 
majority of peasants ate exempt from diem. 

Although fee simple ownership is probably more the rule than 
the exception, it is notable that there is a high concentration of 
[and ownership in lordly families in many parts of die Kandyan 
interior. Where ihc manorial lord or his descendants still maintain 
their wtuama i manor house), village relationships hew to a feudal 
design even under nominally contractual rental arrangements. 
The household oi the valuawa is set apart by economic position, 
economic and political power, and caste. Dignity and prerogatives 
of high birth arc preserved, both as a due to those of lordly heritage 
and as an effective demand exerted upon laud hungry peasants. 
Under such circumstances, and they are mu unusual, the legal 
wording of land titles is powerless to prevent the service and the 
riLual aspects of feudalism. In the valuawa dominated villages die 
niceties of caste stricture persist unchallenged. 

While some of the grosser aspects of secular feudalism have 
fallen into disuse, the same cannot be said for temple lands, espe¬ 
cially d£vale land holdings. Scattered throughout the highlands 
are vast tracts, as well as diffuse small holdings, subject to temple 
service ot in temple ownership. Although committal ion is prac¬ 
ticed widely* particularly when entailed land Fins Fallen into the 
hands of persons inappropriate to the service, there are thousands 
of villagers today holding service entailed land. Frequently the 
legal difficulties of commutation arc so great that it is impossible 
to achieve even if a peasant has cash. Sometimes, too, the temple 
requires unique caste service from the ancient bud holding and 
places oirstacies in the path of commutation. Devil es particularly 
have dung to their services pan tally because of the irreplaceable 
hereditary skills required in the shrine. Frequently unc finds 
peasants holding titles to land subject to varieties oi service con¬ 
sistent with the status of the original cultivator* but which arc now 
partly commuted and partly carried out by the current owner. 

The lusion of caste with contemporary temple feudalism is 
exemplified in the Temple of the Tooth in Kandy and associated 
dcvales. Here the bleedings of Icudatisui and caste are manifest in 
the administrative organization of the temple and in its ceremonial 
activities. The temple is headed by a lay official who formerly 
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was appointed by the king, but now by the high priests with the 
secular hereditary thief tans (Radaja subcaste of die Goyigatna) and 
the lay administrators of other temples, also Goyigamas. 42 The 
"watcher'' for the kitchen, doing menial work, is always of the 
"jaggory making" caste. The sweepers and letter carriers are simi¬ 
larly members of this caste. The drummers are of the "tom-tom 
heating" caste. "Indeed," Hocart notes, "all these officials hold land 
for their services. Thus the store keeper has lands assigned to him 
in Aladeniya* The singers each have two pal*, about half an acre 
of paddy land." In public ceremonies such as the Fcrahera, tin- 
great annual parade in which the Buddha's tooth relic is carried 
from the Temple, service tenures provide functionaries. The at 
tendnttt, the mahouts, the dancers, the drummers, in short the 
entire gigantic display of mixed Buddhist and Hindu import, is 
made possible by the status obligation* of various groups perform¬ 
ing traditional caste services. The peraheras of modern times con 
form in alt essential respects to the descriptions of Robert Knox 
neatly three centuries ago. Its leaders under temple auspices are 
the secular chieftain families of Kandy, the perpciuasor* of a caste 
tradition; its functionaries are serfs pci forming caste-determined 
roles, 
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Caste in the Colonial Period 


Examination oE early and late European observation* on 
Sinhalese sorial life indicate that no great structural changes oc¬ 
curred in the caste system Ire tween the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries. There is a surprising uniformity and agreement between 
the descriptions of the various writers. Even in intcrrastc relation¬ 
ships the similarity between the observations of Robert Knox in 
1681 and those of Cordiner, Davy, Tcnnent and others in the 
nineteenth century is astonishing, 1 Moreover, there is a close 
conformity between them all and the contemporary scene, if one 
leaves the urban centers, European influence had its effects upon 
caste even in the villages, but the over-all system is structurally and 
in pan functional ly preserved as it teas in the time of Knox or 
Cordiner or Davy. The status hierarchy described by these various 
early writers provides a relevant introduction to the modern 
castes. 

Robert Knox' account of his twenty-year captivity by the Kan¬ 
dyans is an am.wing source of knowledge on all phases or Sinhalese 
social structure prior to any serious European contact. Unlike 
Ribeiro, who was nearly Knox' contemporary, the Englishman 
distinguished carefully between the caste order and the feudal 
statuses associated with it. Knox' account, not freely available to¬ 
day. is at once the most complete and concise, and so immediately 
pertinent to the contemporary system that his com ment* on caste 
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are reproduced in full, except for \m tie [ailed observations on 
"Beggsm." * 

Among this People there are diverts ami sundry Lasts or degrees 
of Quality, which is not according to their Riches or Places of 
Honour the King promotes them to, but according to their Descent 
and BlootL And whatsoever this Honour h r be It higher or lower, 
it remains Hereditary from Generation to Generation. They abhor 
to cat or drink, or intermarry with any of Inferior Quality to them- 
selves. The signs of higher or meaner Ranks, are wearing of Dou¬ 
blets, or going bare-backed without them: the length ot their Cloth 
below dieir knees: their sitting on Stools, or on Blocks or Macs 
spread on the Ground: and in their Caps. 

Ihey arc especially careful in their Marriages, not 10 match 
with any inferior Cast* but always each within their own rank: 
Riches eannoE prevail with them in the least to marry with those 
by whom they must eclipse and atain the Honour ol their Family: 
on which they set an higher price than on their lives. And if any of 
the Females should he so deluded, as to commit folly with one 
beneath her sdT if ever she should appear to the sight of her 
Friends, they would certainly kill her, then: being tio other way to 
wipe oil the dishonour she hath done die Family but by her own 
Blood. 

Vet for the Men it is something different; it is run accounted 
any shame or fault for a Man of die highest son to lay with a 
Woman far inferior to himself, nay of the very lowest degree: pro¬ 
vided lie neither eats nor drinks with her, nor take* her home to 
his House, as a Wife- But if hr should, which 1 never knew dune, 
he is punished by the Magistrate, either by Fine or Imprisonment, 
or both, and aUo he is utterly cdrnkd from his Family, and ac¬ 
counted thenceforward of the same rank and quality, that [he 
Woman is of, whom he liath taken. If the Woman be married 
already, with whom die Mart of better rank Jies r and the Husband 
come and catch them together: how low soever the one be mid high 
die other, lie may kill him, and her too, if he please. 

And dm* by Marrying constantly each rank within itself, the 
Descent and Dignity thereof is preserved forever: and whether the 
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Family behigh or low it never alters. But to proceed uj the partiem 
hi ranks and ilegite* of Men among ill cm. 

The highest, arc their Noblemen, called Hondrews. Which 1 
suppose corner from the word Homdrewndj a Title qivcii to the 
King h signifying Majesty: these being honourable People, 'Tis out 
of tltb will alone, ihai the King choosedi his great Officers anti 
whom, he imptoya in his Courr* and appoints fur Governors over Ids 
Coumrey. R idles ate nut liere valued, nor make any die moie 
iKniomahkH For many of die lower sum tip far exceed these 
llimdivVis in Fsiaies. But it La the flitdi ami Parentage iliut in 
uhleth. 

These are distinguished from others by tlidr names, and the 
wearing of dieir doth, which the Men wear down half their Legs., 
and the Women to their Heels: one end oi which Cloth die Women 
fling over dieir Shoulder** and with the very ctid turtles |v cover 
their Breasts: whereas die other sort ut Women must go naked from 
die yvast upwards, and their Cloaths not liitttg down much below 
tlieii Knees: except it be lor cold: for then either Women o\ Men 
may throw their Llodi over their Backs. But then thev do excuse 
it to the Honrfiews, when they facet them* saying, .Excuse me, it is 
for warmth 

They hit ilmmgiushed aim by their own Countrey Caps, which 
aie ol the fashion of Mitres; there are two Bap tied up over the 
lop of the Crow n, 11 they be Hondreivs* their Caps are all oE one 
Colour, cither White in Blew; if of inferior quality, than the Cap 
and the Haps on each .side lie of different Colours, whereof the 
Hap are always Red. 

Of these Hoiidrcw* there be two sons, the cue somewhat Ire* 
fcrkr to tilt: mher as touching Maniage; but not in other dungs 
The greatest part of the tnJiabimnis of die Laud arc of the degree 
of Hoodiews- 

AB Christians either White or Black ate accounted equal with 
the Hnntlrcw$. 7 he Whites are generally 1 hmounibli\ only it is an 
abatement of their I ton cm r dim they eat Beef, and wash not after 
they have been he -Stool: which tilings are reckoned with this 
People an Abomination 

Among the Noble men may be mentioned an Honour, that the 
King confers, like unto Knighthood: it cease th in the Person's 
death, and is not Hereditary, The King confers it b> putting about 
their Hcatb a piece Of Silk ot Ribhomj embroidered with Gobi and 
Silver, ami bestowing a Tide upon diem. They air billed Mum 
dfanuu. There are nut above two or three of them now in dir 
Realm living. 

Next after the degree ut Hondtews may be placed Goldunidis, 
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Blacksmiths, Carpemco and Painters. Who are all of one degree 
and quality. Rut the Hondteus if ill not eat with them: however 
in Apparel there is no difference:; and dies are also privileged 10 
sit on Stools, which none of die interior ranks of People here¬ 
after mentioned, may do. Heretofore they were accounted almost 
equal to the Inferior sort of Handlewes, and they would cat in 
these Artificers Houses, bm afterwards they were degraded upon 
this occasion. It chanced some Hondrews came to a Smith's Shop 
to have their Toots mended, when it came tn be Dinner time, the 
Smith leaves work, and goes in to his House to dine, leaving the 
Hcmdrewes in his Shop: who had waited there a great while to have 
their work done. Now wheiher she Smith fearing lest their hunger 
might move them to he so impudent or desperate m to partake 
with him of his Dinner* dapl to his Dom jftci him: Which was 
taken so huomialy by hungry People in his Shop, that Im- 

tnediately they all went and declared abroad whait an affront die 
Smith had pul upon them* Whereupon it was decreed and con¬ 
firmed, that for ever alter all the People of that rank should lx: 
deposed, and deprived of the Honour of having the Uondrcwcf to 
cat in their Houses- Which Decree hath atood in force ever since, 

Nevcithdess tit eve Smiths take much upon them* especially those 
who are the King’s Smiths: that h. such who live lit the Kind's 
Towns, and do Ids work. These have this Privilege* that each lias 
a pared of Towns belonging to them, whom none but they are to 
work for, The ordiiiarv work they do to* them is mending their 
Tools, for which every Man pays 10 his Smith a certain Rate of 
Com in Harvest time according 10 ancient Custom, But if any hath 
tvork extraordinary, as making new Took or die like, beside the 
aforesaid Rate of Com, fie must pay him for it. In cutter to dm, 
they come tn an humble manner to the Smith with a Pirsenii being 
Rice, Hens, and other s<?ra of Pmvbiini* or a Bottle of Rack, desir¬ 
ing fiitn to appoint his time, when they dull tome to have their 
work done. 

Which when lie hath ap|>ointed them, they mine ;it the set lime, 
anti bring both Coals and Iron with ihetn The .Smith sits very 
gravely upon his Stool, liiv Anvil before him, with his left land 
towards the Forge, and -a liulc Hammer in his Right. They them¬ 
selves who come with their work must blow tht Bellows, and when 
the Iron is m be beaten with the great Maul, he holds it. still sitting 
upon his Stool, and they most hammer it themselves, he only with 
his little Hammer knocking it sometime* into fashion. And if it be 
any thing to be Filed, lie makes them go themselves and grind it 
upon a Stone, that his labour of liking may be the less; and when 
they have done it as well as they can, he goes o'er it again with hi* 
file "and linisheth it. That which makes these Smith* thus stately is. 
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localise ilit Towns People arc compelled tu go to iheir own Smith, 
siiid nojte dsc. And if they should, ilm Smith is liable to pay 
DaiTtroage* that dimild do work for any in another Smiths Juris^ 
diction. 

All that are of any Crak or Profession am accounted of an in* 
feriui degrw, as Elephant-Catcher^ and Keepers, who are reckoned 
equal with die Smiths. Etf. abovesaid* thn they neither eat nor 
marry together^ and these may wear Apparel a* do the Hondrews, 
and sit on Stools, but the Hondrcw* eat not with them. 

No Artificers ever change iheir Trade from Generation to Gen¬ 
eration ; lint the Sou is the same as wits his Father* and the Daughter 
marries only to those of the saint: Craft: and her Portion is such 
Tool* as am of use, and do lacking unto the Trade: tho the Fattier 
may give aver and above what lie plea set h. 

Next are Burbais Ixitlt the Women and Men mas wear Doublets* 
Inn nut vat nil Stooh> neither will any eat with than. 

Patters yet more infer inr, may run wear arty Doublets nor their 
Cloth much lidow the Knee, nor mi Stools, neither will any eat 
with them. But they have this Privilege* localise they mute the 
Puts* that when dicy arc athirst Ireitig at a Homlrews HntHt, they 
may take liiv Pot, which hath a Pipe lo it, and pour the Water into 
I licit mouths themselves: which none other of these inferior degrees 
may be admitted to do: but they must hold then hands to their 
mouths and gajjc. and the Hon; Irews ihem^tlm will pour the 
Water in. The Putters were at first denied this Honour, upon which 
they joy inly agreed to make Pots with Pipes only tor themselves* 
and would sell none to the finndicws that wanted; whereat being 
constrained, they con defended to grant them the Honour above 
inker inferior People, that they should have the favour to drink 
out «f these Pni5 with jpomi at their Mimses. 

Tlie next arc the Ruddaughs, Washers; Of these there are great 
Numbers, They wash Cloths for all People to the degree □£ a 
Potter; but ftn none below that degree. Their Usual Posture is to 
carry a Cloth on their Shoulder, both Men And Women: They use 
Eve in their washing, setting a Pot over the Fire holding seven 
or eight Gallons ol Water, and lay the font Cloth) nn the top; 
and the steam of the water goes into the Cloths ami inlets them. 
Then they take them and cam them to a River side, and instead of 
rubbing them with their I lands, slap them against the Rock, and 
they become very clean; nor doth this tear the Cloth* at all, as they 
order it. 

Another rank after ihcvc are the Hungrams, or Jaggory-Makers. 
Tho none will eat w ith them, yet il h lawful to buy and eat the 
jaggery they make, (which h a kind of Sugar} but nothing eke. 

Another sort among them is the Foddah, These are of no Trade 
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or Craft, but an? Husbandmen and Soldiers, are inferior to all 
that have been named hitheiio. For whil teaion neither f- not, I 
tlii 11k, themselves can tell: only thus it falls to diem by Succession 
from their Predecessor, and so will ever remain. 

Aftci these are the Weavers, Who beside Lheir Trade, which is 
Weaving Cloth, are Astrologers, and tell die People good Days 
and good Seasons: and at the birth of a Child write for them an 
account o[ the day. lime and l'ianet. it was bom in and under. 
These accounts they keep with great Care all their Life time: by 
which they know their Age, and what success or evil shall befall 
them. 

These People also beat Drums, and play on Pipes, and dance in 
the Temples of their Gods, and at their Sacrifices: they eat and 
cany away all such Victuals as are offered to their Idols. Both 
which to do and take, is accounted to belong to People of a very 
low degree and quality. These also will eat dead Cows. 

Next to the Weavers a re the Kiddeas or Basket-Makers. Who 
make Fans to fan Com. and Baskets of Canes, and Lace Bedsieds 
and Stools. 

Then follow the Kinnerahs. Whose Trade is 10 make fine Malls. 
These Men mav not wear any thing on their Heads. The Women 
of none of these sorts ever do. Of these two last there arc but £ew. 

All below the Courallo or Elephant-Men. may not sit on Stools, 
nor wear Doublets, except the Bsrbar. nor wear the Cloth low 
down their Legs, Neither may any of these ranks of People, either 
Mm or Woman, except the Potter and the Washer, wear Lite end 
of their Cloth to cover their Bodies, unless they be sick or cold. 
Neither may they presume to be called by the Names that the 
Hondrews arc called by: nor may Limy, where they arc not known, 
change themselves by pretending or seeming to he higher than 
Nature hath made them: and 1 think they never do, hut ovm them¬ 
selves »n the rank and quality wherein they were hom, and demean 
themselves accordingly. 

All Outlandish People are esteemed above the inferior ranks. 
The Names of the Hoodiews always end in oppow. of others below 
the degree of the Elephant People in adgah. 

The Slaves may make another tank. For whose maintenance, 
tlicir Masters allow them Lain! and Cattle. Which many of them 
do so improve, that except in Dignity they are not fat behind their 
Masters, only they are not fjennitied 10 have Slaves- Their Masters 
will not diminish or take away ought, that by then Diligence and 
Industry they have procured, but approve of it, as being Persons 
capable to repose mist in. And when they do buy or otherways 
geta new Slave, they presently provide him with a Wife, and so put 
him forward to keep House, and settle, that he may not think of 
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running ;iw.iy. Slaws that art horn of Ilnmlrcw Parents, retain 
the Honour of their degree. 

Tin’re Li one tort til People mote, and they arc die Beggars: who 
fur their Transgression, a* hereafter shall lx: shewn, have lay former 
Kings been marie so low and base, that they can Ik- no lower or 
baser. And they mull a ml do give nidi titles and resjrecu to all 
other People us arc due from otlici People to Kings and Princes. 

Knox account of the castes js worth lengthy quoution for tt 
provides a summary background of a period against which modem 
developments ran he viewed. There are tew castes noted by hint 
which arc not in existence today. A number of castes, however, are 
present today which were not specified by Knox, although Kibeixo. 
writing itt about the same period, mentions most of these. Knox’ 
know ledge and concern was for the Kandyan areas while Rilx-tro 
was best acquainted with Hie Low Country, ft is further a pos- 
sibility that certain antes omitted by Knox arrived in Ceylon sub- 
scqtieni to his time; more likely be knew little about them. 

The vocational and service function aspect* of the castes arc 
stressed by every observer. Titus Ribdro writes: 


I hese which follow an the lowest taitei; the tom-tom beatersao 
m war to beat their drums and they ( ome hack with then own 
company. 7 he wood cutters live in separate village* which also 
belong to the King; they cut the trees which diev arc commanded 
to, anil they have to convey the stones and baggage of the armv 
anil of this work they are so proud that in defeat they would f^e 
L wir lives before then stores, There ate the workers in dav and 
Hu- washers, the latter of whom wash the clothes, and the former 
supply pottery to all in the village free of charge. The fr&titxn 
maLr a kind of sugar from the liquor which they draw frum some 
ritri. and of this they give a hxed quantity to the Lords of the 
village, J h. ihotmaltas, /Vi thus, and barbers ate- all vety low in 
5 f w ’ ■*" 1 l|lL 7 ihnibr duties each according m his grade 

Ihc CufMoflu aic ibow who tame and look after the efenhanti- 
they Inc >.. *pu«ate villages the same as the terhm. the villages of 
boLli Of Whom belong to the King; 3 ,,j it » the same with the vil- 
lagi-s in which live the Chniius. the |*ap]e who collect cinnamon 
each ot these has to remit t the number ,.f bahars at which his 
paRU cnm n assessed, for all of them are not subject to the tame 
amount of duty, some paying more .md | t>v Xhcy cam at 

thou waists a small knife with which they strip life bark of the 
treo. as they enjoy the privily of not being subject to anv other 
kind of duty; they will not perform any service except what they 
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arc subject to< even they art to be contlcnincd to the fire, ffli they 
say thai this would establish a precedent, . .* 

Except for the great detail given, particularly of subcasics, by 
some of the writers, there is remarkably little variation cither in 
die castes noted or its their status position from the time of Knox 
to the end of the nineteenth century. The failure of die lists to 
conform perfectly in respect to relative status positions of particu¬ 
lar groups is not surprising, for the hierarchical position of a taste 


Thi Castes as Noted by European Observers Pan* to 
the T\vi:nttttvi Century in Order or the Status Astttxro 
Them S 

Valentyrt,* j 726 

Kara wo 

Karaivo (principal*, chiefs, etc., mop not fish with rod nr line) 
Barudel-Karswo (may not tuc muting nets) 

Diindu-Kara wo (only sea fishing tuilh rod) 

Moru-Karawo (net skate or squids only) 

Kespe-Kmawo (net tortoises) 

Cadul Kaiawn {distinctive sails) 

Tock-KenJo (share net fishing) 

Godo-Keitto ifpei'tihV equipment, fresh water only) 

Indimal Keulo (manufacture equipment, river fishing) 

(The hut three form the lowest castes) 

§ The descriptive tEniinU were explicit In the original sourer, except wfttic othet* 

wbe spettfird. 

S libeira (77}i PP' ^9^' „ , . „ t , 

♦ Valetittn Ini), i;rf. This lining I* derived from ihe wewn of Vjjcmyrts 
work m.illcd “NSMUOI tVf Inlindiche Rediehijetl Imle IJtwpwi «P <> v 

TTjr iramlloEon ih.n hkJ tine H ihal of FhilaJrlhrt in Chap. L\ t of ms 

nuierr of Cnifert (6y). 1817 Philatah"' Tendering of VAtaRtyn is 
in most rernecw, utibciiffh cerinln of the brier. tormoenti are omitted Tlse 
*miET li Indent*! X* Mr. Ettaum) Jteinim fos i tramliiiron ino* 

biSMOT, in Valent vn whfcb Phdaltftrej Mas* or <rf 

iite cw% mraninK From ihU sect in rt of Vilcnlfirt work certain gimpbra fm 
been omitted bet* wheic it vettned tk*w U«t liwv r<.i mMdmm by him 
m !*c tail« m; <ub£MMU*. pntlii ail tpHteos, flic onl.:r in which VBlcncyn 

iriruM Ihc radc* ii difficult t« mnlcnHFiil limneil lately prim Id iKs 1 
he ni^ei the Kin* and In wha i» apparentl* (hr h.entrduttJ siami 

Itulrrir which b followed here. It ii nhvjftn. Wevrr. that ihr pi mm.™ I 
.he ^Valinde" (Vaihfa) *"4 the H G«wi'“ *1 the conriudnn of the Iwl h» 00 
tmniGrantE in tmns uE the sintu* of ils«e groups 
T7 ic teum of Va lenti n 't H* b unknown. and lie w the emir ™thorii y 
eUetl bare who dut not him«lf visit Cevlon, Hi* knowledge u undoubtedly 
tiued upon the report, of Dutch ofBem ot govern tits 
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Chiandos or Duravos 

Mpgul Duravo t (elephant workers, toscaryns, etc.) 
Nattanbovo t (inferior to above) 

NicJIof (draw feddyj 

Usannot (draw teddy and coolie work) 

Weedy t (inferior to above) 

Coitut (inferior to above) 

Cuiang WoHe-Etto (dancers for pagodas especially) 
Arambeo (exclusively pagoda dancers) 

Ackcrnmmo (rope makers* assist smiths) 

Agtmniady (play globular drum) 

Navandannajo or artificers 

Achieary (smiths) 

Eaddallo (sihfemniths) 

Wadduwo ( carpenters ) 

LLine Waddtmo ffunwj) 

Ridireto an carg o (Quid irilayers) 

Adaike ieancaiao (workers in ivory and cabinet makers) 
fwaduwo 

Skteteo (painters) 

Lucimiwo (smelters) 

(Alt of these eat together and intermarry) 

Hanna! io (tailors) 

Hommaru i (shoemakers) 

Ainbctteo (shatters or barbers) 

Ctibello (potters) 

Weetiawo (elephant-catchers) 

Half or Chill ias (cinnamon peelers) 

Hangarema (palm sugar makers) 

Huimn or chinambero (time burners) 

Oeceoncaiao (maintain time furnaces) 

H itnu kattanno (procure fuel for lime furnaces) 
Hunugambadu (peasants, coolies procuring fodder) 
Rodawo (washermen for superior castes) 

Bcrrcways, rablinjtnos (tom-tom beaters) 

Heeri (pioneers, tree fellers, ammunition carriers) 

OJia$ (dancers and elephant tenders) 

t Valrmin *av* ihrar are no hmger found l n Ceylon. 

% None 10 be found in ‘Ctadf' naj* Vikmyn. 
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Pally "* (washers for low castes) 

Hlnnivo ** (washers for chiutias and procure elephant food) 
Gan gave * a fiyar/i for heeri and olios) 

Pad uvo ** f coolies, las€aryns f pa lan q u in bearers) 

Pallenj 11 (banditti or freebooters living in forests) 

Hicne Jaty or Klnncas *** (weave fine mats) 

Rudias ** # (eat dead animals * make elephant nooses, etc.) 
Walinde ar Cimtys (traders or merchants) **** 

Chilly s (trade in drugs, linen, domestic uttmth) 

Caver cbiuys (deal in gold and silver) 

Comcty chiityi (deal in fruits and other eatables) 

YValigi chilly* (deal in corah ijnd other ornaments) 

Gowi or Vella Las 

Ban dares or a dating (royalty) 

Maiuriunu (Kings counsellors) 

Mainddlyperu (officials and military offictrn) 

Gowiperu (military persons and cultivators) 

Other sorts of Vellalas 

Wannciveddas (hunters or woodsmen ) 

Dicgarjnno (collect precious stones) 

Malta t carlo (supply court with flowers) 

Dalae munfcarao (furnish betel, etc.) 

Hunkiricarao (tvpply milk to court) 

Dadeweddas (hunters) 

Goddegarranno (mine precious stones) 

Baiamwelb Elio (sow seeds in royal domains) 
Goxubadiicarao (peasants, attend com} 

Robert Knox* 1681 


Hondre ws or N obi cm cn (t wo grades) 

Goldsmiths 
Blacksmiths 
Carpenters 
Pairnm 

Elephant catchers and keepers (CourallO —reckoned equal with 
smiths) 


(one degree and quality) 


* * Dppiird and degra-drcl caJlO 
** * Popiacd tiitfK than all uthcti 

yalgn tyn wyi |bnc were pOt Originally (iaiir«* oJ CeyUiTi 

» tn at (45), 
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Barbara 
Pa t iers 

IC Hilda limits nr Washers 
Hungrams or jaggory-Makers 
PoddaU (without trade or cutfi) 

Weavers (also astrologers, drummer j ttrtd dancers} 

Kuideas or Basket-Maker* 

Kinru-ralis f make fine malt) 

Stoves (a faith composed of various castes) 

Beggars or Koudeahs (detestable to tfie People) 

Cordinerf 1807 

1 laitderooas nr Veltalas (apicullutisis) 

G ope toons (cattle keepers) 

Caracas (fishers) 

Dosmmasot Otaadoo* (toddy drawers) 

Cambooaj or mechanics (carpenters, goldsmiths, etc.) 

So merooas it a n tiers ) 

Cbo 111 1 jeltioas (po 1 1 e n) 

R :uie was (wastie rs) 

Chalias (cinnamon peelers) 

Jagherers (coolies nr porters) 

Hi ra was (sieve-makers) 

Pannikins (barbers) 

Houtias (limn burners} 

Be re way a* {tom-tom beaters) 

Ol ins (make™ of charcoal) 

Padooas f patanqitm-bearcrs) 

Kinrrrcas (mat weavers) 

GahaJcgan bed ms (executioners) 

Kndias. slieiidrn (persons who touch and eat dead animals) 
Davy? 1831 

VViraia warae 

Cor name (t ultivatnr .f > 

XtllemiLareya or Pane* (shepherds) 

* Carilinei (j|), 

• I(jv> (1*). 
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ksliixxtra wanse 

Caraivc i fn httm ti \) 

Chant!os (toddy drawers} 

Achari (smiths, cu) 

Harnimvli p'teyfarr”) 

Baddi hcl hadda (patters) 

AmhaiEca People (bathers} 

Ra rfo bsiddji (umshet nt en ) 

NaL't? (chalins) 

Hakooroo (jogg&ry makers) 

HimXI badder (thuMm Or time burners) 

E'annayo (grass cutters) 

VHIedurai 

Dodttn wetfrfahi (hunters) 

Patinas 

Pad lid (low serving) 

Ysimanixi (iron smellers) 

Gahalagamhf>dayo (vile it irviees* href titters) 
Bamwabadde or Makihadde (tom-tom beaters* weavers) 
Haitdce (furnish baskets and winnows) 

Glee (carry effigies in proeessioh) 

Rndaya 

Pa lee (inferior washers) 

Kiimcra baddc (provide ropes and mats) 

Outcastes 

Gaitaiqo (auttostr by royal edict) 

Rhoden * degraded, shunned* etc.) 

Census of Cry bn, tSsq (Maritime Provinces onlv> * 


Vdlala 

Chalks 

Oiks 

Fishier 

Tom-tom Beaters 

Kinncreyas 

Chandos 

Jaggetairoos 

Pallcrcva* 

Smiths 

Chunam Burners 

Demdkgaiteteas 

Potters 

Paimcasc 

Taylors Or Hunmlins 

Barbers 

Pate hits 

Vanias 

Washers 

Rinnaivas 



* C'rnju 1 of Cnlm r&H .Manlimr J’lrn-inrt* <»nM n’i l ttglkli 'Sltihajtfc 

cnrihuk-rni iWfljrtkm* Arc m ihc iHiginiL Tamil arc Im^S nm 
umiifnJ here. Till- ccmtu im-lu-lut m\>\ ihc l ow Oiunm ihttrfcf'. nnl "* lllLjS 
ratlin u ,r h vjrn n| cYFiicT of Ifiiwinir vaerpt lui the Anhl tuo g**Xv* Hit 

mdrt Approximate Othct hknaithha] lining- Vjniai wfic mn^iEfrol 

OUIfidc Mir $fltaku»vpitfn A .aite n-l r~m ! ■ ,■ sv Tunii^^M" U’rtnJ 

iktil 1 1 Siifcil he pt rap mtt^J Umi pwiptr., £n> lumber foil Ik 3 urre atri ixens lMi 

iJil- Dciujia pmarj i'‘nrmtlli»Ks ltrl «“T 
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John Armour* 1842 

Got wangsa or Goigama, Raite or Handuruwo 

Bandera waliya (prhicely descent) 

Weddo (Vedda) 

Mu deli peroowa ffirifd doss) 

Paitiwdayo 

KiLemakkareyo 

WeeraniesscToo or Gootqowq 

KjunmalhandiXkroowo or Wagayo 

Gauaroo 

Tinibilto 

Nawandanno J Artificers) 

Tarahallo or lUdaalo (TS amt Silver-smith?) 
Wadouwo {carpenters} 

Galwadoowo (stone tnasom) 

Hitiaroo- (painter*) 

Kamburo or Acbari (bl&eismiUis) 

Lokooi ooivo (brast founders) 

Raraawo 

Coda Karaawo or Dada Karaawo f/mtrtojHttJ 
Gong Karreyo (bullock drivers) 

Kmtw6 (1fishers) 

Duraaw-o or Chandra 

Radauw (washers to higher dosses) 

Hannaali (tailors) 

Badahalayo (potters) 

Embcttcyo (barbers) 

Wiyanno or Wiyana Haali (weavers) 

Hangaram mo or Jasgrcros 
Hoonito (chunam burners) 

Panneyo (grass Cutters) 

Berawaayo (tom tom beaters) 

Padoorvo 

Gab a I ay 0 (scavengers) 

OUyo 

Paliyo or Apulladtia (inferior mashers) 

* Anmjur. e^koeM tu Havle* (56), pp. 


Rinnereyo 
Rhodiyo ft 
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Glossarv or Tut it.;, Variations, and Equivalents for nut 
Principal Castes L’sed bv the Various Writers, with 
Common English Designations. Mont Itaucueii Travis 
Art Currently Used Stem Forms. 

Hadahala. Rada hula vo, Badda Jiel but Ida, Coomhelooas, Kumhallu, 
Rad da hcla Bad da: potters. 

Ralgam, Padua, Padu, Padooas, Padonwo, Paduvo, liaihgampa- 
dtrvo: nan-sped fr c r per ha pi pat tin quin hearers. 

Berova, fteiawayo, Barra wa bad dr, Ikrreways, Nekaii: tom-tom 
heaters. 

Durova, Doorawas, Duraaiira, Duttiwo, Chaudos, Cliiandos: toddy 
tappers of the coconut point. 

Gahata-Beram, Gahaleganbcdeas, Gahalayo: executioners, scav¬ 
engers. 

Goyigama, Goiwanse, Goyi gairsavo, Govi wansc, Hondrews, Han 
derooas, Vella la. WeUala; cultivators of soil. 

Han noli, Hannawli, HatmaalL Hannalio: tailors. 

Hena, Radii, Henaya. Radsva, Radewa, Rada woo, Ruddatigh, 
Rada Badda, Radamv, Kodawo (common usage is "dhohy'*): 
washers. 

Minna. Hinnawo, Hinnivo; washers to Salagatno, 

Hunts, Hoonas, Hanubadde, Hunadinayi, Himu badde, Hoonoo. 
Hunno, CbinambeTo: chutuwi os lime burners. 

Kardva, Karawo, Carawas, Kama wo: fishermen. 

Kinnara, Kinnrra baddt, Kinnerab. Ksmaarii. Hiene Jaiy: mat 
weavers. 

Navandanna, NaWaiidanna aya, Cambooas. Acliari: skilled artisans. 

OH, Oliyo, Olcc. Olia: dancers. 

Pali, Paler, Paliyo. Pally. Apu liana: washers to the low castes. 

Panikkij* Pannikins, Ambaiica, Fjnbattayo, Enibettcyo: barbers. 

yf Armtvtir I(iLi urv^isl iddUiomtl tjui 1 m it lintvi sjfcmpiL Vxniinj iron imcUm). 
|fE.nnm-stiM> [pr«Emidbly tannci*), IlnutiM’ fprciirirxably bukci roifernh *nif 
Hulls*ye Jj>Eniim*bfc? <mnli puLms and “ciilwn ,a The* prohibit mb* 
-livilioru ut 1 he culr* on protirscls of »pctisllT biit not irfllj itil^uun. 

* p^nikbi it it term applied in t he Kandyan fiigbluuli to I rain* of ihe toiti tom 
IjTJtfln EmTjitftevo jud \u dipuvalctici is Usually appEicii to Tamil barbcri 
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Pniiit/i-fiurmi. Paimayo, Panncyo: grass cutlers. 

Rnrjii, Rodiya, Rhnctee, Rodeali, Rodiyoo, Rndias, Atiierc [aty, 
Muiiwalia. Gasnuindo: heggars. 

Sutagam/t, Halagiiuia, Hali. Hake, Haly, Wiyana Haali, Chalia, 
Chialia: weavers in tradition only: cinnamon peelers in the 
Low Country. 

Vahumpura. H ungram*. Hangars mm n, Hangaratnmo, I langa- 
TcntB. Jaggrcro, Jagherer, Hakooxo, Ha kero, Kandya: jaggory 
m a Iters. 

VcUi~dttT(tyi k VJIledurai, Vellidurayi; keepers of tarred Bo-tree. 

it approximate noi exact. (See pages 92*3.1.) Taken as represents- 
rive accounts primarilv because of their concise listings, generally 
tn the approximate order of status, are ike observations of Valen 
rvn. 172<». Knox, ifJSi, Cordmer, 1B07. Davy, 1821, the Census of 
Ceylon fru i8*.|. and Armour in i&ja. heaving aside for the nm- 
rnein deviations in so beast es, Valcniyn’* report in 172(1 included 
almost every taste noted by Cordinrr, Davy and Armour. Valcnlyn 
notes several groups, most of which are also attested by early 
writers, i,t\. Ribcixo and dc Qucvroz, not found in later accounts, 
and indeed not found in r-<m temporary Ceylon, The outstanding 
ones are the "merchants," "shoemakers," ‘'elephant men," "pio¬ 
neers" and their washers, and the bandits, although "elephant 
nun” may indeed lie a sidwraste uf die "cultivators," The merchant 
Chetty is present today, but is usually viewed as being external to 
the Sinhalese caste system. (See Chap, fi.l There an- also several 
castes listed by Vatcntyn hi reference to the lime buttling industry, 
whereas all other observers have noted hut one group, as is the case 
today. Uf the rastes listed by Knox, relating only to the interior, 
just two, Gouratio and Ktddeas. are not found in most other list* 
frigs, and are urn round in modem times, or at least noi in terms 
recognisable a> the same peoples. 141 The odd castes of the Census 
of 182-1 arc Patrhics, Demala-Cattarn and Vannivas. The Patch ics, 
apparent! v not Riven by the writer* referred to here, arc mentioned 
by Ribctro and by dr Qticyro? and are identified by the editor* of 

m U It that -i:1q«han< men' nr a tulwaitr tinier CoUeatm In «mtem 

jviwtt clartlfialimi. iw v ,m W™,,) Ki.Livn" meant Utcrally dwiciii® 
fill: See Wilhelm Ctlv.ni -in I t . mat^cnt Gtoiutri <■( the tfeMrw I.angmt^. 
(ift), Ko>-al Attain Society, Ctylllil nmidi, tp|) 
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both works as the modern Padu (Balgam) and hence the Poddali 
of Knox. The term "Vanniya' obviously refers to a people of the 
north who in earlier times approximated tribal status, while die 
Dcmala-Ga tears (signifytug Tamil outcast*) were probably in¬ 
cluded as Tamils in other sources . 11 Cordlncr describes the "Hira- 
was 1 * and "Somerooas," groups seldom noted by oilier writers, 
although Armour indicates that Hommaroo are presumable tan- 
nets and not, in his eyes, strictly speaking a taste. "Himwas may 
well be the basket-making people noted in the present study as 
Hittnavas, 'The over-all structure appears to have changed very 
little with the passing of centuries under colonial influence. Only 
the odd cases mentioned by Valeutyn have disappeared in later 
accounts, and indeed, the same can be said of the contemporary 
period. 

Regarding subcastes [ lie problem is more complex. Knox has 
mentioned two major divisions of the highest stratum while Vatcn- 
tyn subdivided these minutely. Valentvu also sulxlassifies Karava 
and Dutava, and for the former is supported in the mid-nineteenth 
century by Teiuicm, 13 Many ol these subcasttrs, however, Valemyn 
indicates are actually nonexistent at iris time, and others appear 
not to be endogenous units. Subcastes among the lower castes were 
unheard of if we may judge hy most typical accounts, and it may 
be doubted if inosi of the "subcastes" of Durava and Karriva were 
such in the proper sense. 

It is difficult to draw from these accounts any conclusions re¬ 
garding modifications in the composition of the caste hierarchy 
during the peritxls of colonial enterprise. It is obvious that certain 
of the castes were limited to the coastal areas, a fai t fiiniui attested 
by the evidence of late migration of some of these groups front 
India to the west coast, and present day cultural differences as 
well. Several of the groups noted b) Valentvu had disappeared by 
the nineteenth century. There is rhus somewhat greater evidence 
Tor the consolidation of castes during this period than lor their 
proliferation. We must recognize that this 1 ■ inclusion docs nut 

« Set TctWcftt i-A), Vot It. p 509. and pp, ijs-ijy belsw 

u Tciuictn (;£), VqI. tt. pp. oj-t-jo, It u probable ituu Tetmeni wa* mtiinlarmnl 
in I hi* matter, or rcltcil tlpnil very clllf Muiltn, Tile" i! LUilij.tK'in nude make 
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necessarily imp] v in terras te marriage, since it is possible that 
small caste groups can through mobility change their identity. 
From practically all accounts, the existence of subcastei among the 
Govi-vnmsa (Vella]a* is evident, although diverse terms are used. 
Armour's indication of stihcasies among the Navandanna (smiths) 
is dubious in view of assertions by many writers that the skilled 
workers were without caste-like divisions, although different occu¬ 
pational and possibly guild-like organizations separated them. In 
contemporary times subcaste distinctions are practically limited, 
in any formal sense, to the Salagama (Chalia) and the Govi-vaipsar, 
now usually called "Govigama." and it is far from certain that the 
reports of Valcntyn and Armour do not include theoretical distinc¬ 
tions not then found. Outside the “cultivator" caste, subdivisions 
were either not highly developed by the Sinhalese, or they faded 
away prior to European influence. 

The Sinhalese names lor the castes frequently have unclear 
origins and significance. U is therefore more informative for an 
understanding ol rastr function to note the English designations of 
the caste. Such designai tons may um reflect what actually distin¬ 
guishes. but they indicate the basis of differentiation according to 
Sinhalese (Junking of the time much better than the literal transla¬ 
tion of the caste names. Even casual study of the listing* shows the 
infrequency with which die castes have been primarily identified 
by their cultural differences, and how consistently they are identi¬ 
fied in terms of social and economic I unction. These roles are, in 
some instances, in respect to the King, in others to the temple, 
and still other* in reference to castes higher in Status. Even for the 
“Poddah" of Knox, or the fcidu of others, when social function 
fails It) discriminate, he is at a low to explain the basis of their 
separateness. This, of course, attests tire high degree of feudalka- 
tion shown earlier, as well as a complete homogeneity itt the in¬ 
terior at least. He Qucyroz, whose contact was mostly with the Low 
Country, is one of the few who tall attention to any fundamental 
cultural difference* between castes.** Similarly he implies that 
Hindu food tabus associated with caste position were strong, Mo 
doubt in bis day the assimilation of the coastal I y settled late im¬ 
migrant* was far From complete. (Even today one finds in some 

i» Li< Qutynsj r i,f} + pp ie|, 87. 
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areas a local dialect of mixed Tamil and Sinhalese used among 
fhherroeD who arc nominally Aryan Sinhalese,) Tlu- fact that 
tribal groups maintained some distinctive- t nil oral character is lar 
less surprising than the evidence that interregional cultural varia¬ 
tions were far greater than imrarcgional caste variations. While 
there has doubtless been some caste variation in food tabus, a fact 
understandably exaggerated by the Jfmaxrnfnsa, most variations do 
not Involve such fundamentals as family organization, religious 
conviction, worship of specific denies and other factors of great 
importance in many parts of India, 11 The chief distinctions of caste 
were apparently those induced by their status and functional post- 
lion, symbols of rank and the requirements of service.* 3 The only 
serious exception to this which is demonstrable during the colonial 
eta is in reference to the depressed Roriiyi* shunned and isolated 
by organized society. The cultural unity of the Sinhalese Is far From 
complete as seen by nineteenth century writers, bni the divisions 
were in geographical rather than in caste terms. 

Apart from die service obligations which so obtruded themselves 
upon the colonial eye, the strictures of inrerraste relationship* 
were simply noted by the eighteenth rcmtiry writers* and by the 
nineteenth piously deplored. In all we may get some small measure 
of caste significance in interaction* 

The Nlti-Nigbanhwn stated that the fundamental law of caste 
entailed restriction upon marriage and upon household eating 
arrangements* although strictures and prohibitions, injunctions 
and symbols far beyond these basic principles were described by the 
wide-eyed Europeans- 1,1 The assumption of endogamy is obvious in 
each of the treatment* cited litre. Legal marriage was possible only 
within the caste and sexual relations with one outside die caste 
were deplored but rigoroiiffy punished only if rhe female were of 
higher caste. 17 The stringency of these rules is exemplified in an 

i* Janansmui ( 4 *)* Chap. 1 L 
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incident reported by levers which occurred in the mid-nineteenth 
century, 19 When asked by an English Civil Servant what he would 
do tE a woman of his casie married a man or different but high 
caste, an elderly chief responded, “In the Kandyan times we would 
have killed her at once, but now—hum phi well, 1 don't know* what 
else we could do with her now cither," Hay ley observes that there 
is no record of a woman being permitted to marry a man even 
slightly lower in caste than herself, blit he doubts if the prohibition 
were so stringent iit the case of a man. “Sawcrs states that Migas- 
tt-ntie. junior. Second Adigar [high official] was reprimanded by 
the King for keeping a concubine of the Bcrawaya caste, ami the 
woman was (logged and sent across the river and thus banished 
from Kandy." ** Knox is very explicit that a man lying with a low 
caste woman is guilty of no shame provided he neither eats nor 
drinks with her, nor lakes tier home as his wife. And of such action 
he had never heard, Endogamy was strict in both theory and prac¬ 
tice. qualified only in reference m extralegal relationships. 

Prohibition of intcrcasie eating is emphasized in most early ac¬ 
counts Knox says that iutereaste sexual relations c ould he thought 
of, but eating and drinking with a low caste paramour never. Dc 
Qucyroz states that, "It is an important ceremonv for the greater 
and smaller to cat separately." 30 He also implies that the high caste 
Sinhalese conformed to Hindu practice in respect to the protection 
of food from pollution through its preparation and handling by 
fellow caste members. There is no indication, however, that the 
complex food handling tabus of the Indian system were main¬ 
tained, although certain of the lower castes were considered "dean” 
in that they were acceptable as household servants. Considerably 
more pronounced than the concept of food pollution is the protec¬ 
tion of the caste as ait exclusive social world in matters relating to 
household and family, an insistence that was supported in numer¬ 
ous symbols of caste, rituals of Intercaste interaction, and in sepa- 
rated rastc villages. 

The symbols of caste related both to occupational or service 
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obligations and 10 thesraius of the caste in the hierarchy! although 
the latter were more common than service symbols. There is no 
dear evidence that precise caste marks iverc demanded except upon 
special occasions or as the normal accoutrement of the days work. 
Thus Valent™ had described the bell at the waist of the Durava 
to warn the passer-by below of hU presence hi die tree above* and 
of the tapping tools at his belt. 4 * De Queyroz cells of a minute and 
unmistakable symbolism of caste when functioning as courts of 
law. each man carrying or wearing implements of his caste serv¬ 
ice r 2 In addition, for ceremonial and group occasions, caste flags 
were used at least by certain of the Low Country castes* 4 * Knox has 
summarized the chief symbolic manifestations of inferior and 
superior position, noting tliac mirkiiou* applied U> groups of 
tastes rather than to specific ones. The covering of the body, the 
length of the cloth and die wearing of head covering were not 
guides to caste but they were guides to tire individuals apprfud 
mate level in the social hierarchy. Similarly in behavior between 
castes, the elevation of the scat oiTcml a mats was in approximate 
accord with status; only the lowest castes were excluded Irom the 
physical presence of Llirir superiors* Status gradients were evident 
in address, and De Queyroz comments upon the several grades of 
salutation used between different status levels , 51 Prostrations or 
worship of the high caste* and hi* blandishment with the offering 
of betel, a special doth upon which lie is to sit. are attested by 
Knox and others. That these latter were always not exclusively the 
prerogatives of tin Govi vaima is demotuirated by VaJemyn, who 
said that certain of the Karina share in such honors 2 * Ostentatious 
display was likewise a prerogative of higher casces. in ornamenta^ 
lion and in housing* Lord Valencia described intcrcaste conflicts 
arising out of die breach of such customs in the early British 
period.** 

Ihe abilities and dm bill tic* of live were apparent also in the 

ai V *li?isiTiii in PhiJalctho {&7K p-jaj 
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nature of peti:ilties imposed for crime. The customer)' law in this 
respect gave the Lnglisli no small trouble in attempts to operate 
both with respect for customary usage and a sense of " British 
justice." Thus corporal chastisement which might he inflicted 
upon a Kandyan ol lose caste constituted no serious punishment, 
but for one of high caste it was grievous and degrading. Fine and 
imprisonment could not be conceived of as punishment at all for 
one of low status. 37 

The degree in which the castes were internally organized is diffi* 
cult to assess from the sources. By the fact that a number of writers 
fail even to give Lhe Govi-vamsa a caste name, referring to them 
only by the titles of respect they commanded, one might doubt if 
the "cultivators" were formalized as a caste. Thus Ribciro implies 
a contrast between "citizens'' and the lower castes, and several 
writers refer to them as "Hon drew*" or by other honorific* in 
contrast to their tendency to give proper caste names to all others. 15 
There is the possibility that this is a situation similar to that found 
in India where some higher castes in the past and even at present 
have been without caste organization and possibly have not looked 
upon themselves as a caste. 3 * Although the failure of several of 
the observers to treat the highborn as a caste is singular, there is 
no mistaking either Valeiuyn or De Queyro* in their early recogni¬ 
tion of the Govi-vamsa as a caste, and if no mention is made o( 
organization, distinctive oflkership* were cited by Dc Queyro* and 
implied by Ribciro. It is fully evident that certain, possibly all, the 
castes had some oigartizatiou. although it is by no means certain 
that such organization comprehended an entire caste, nor that ir 
was always formalized in councils and other bodies. Feudal organ 

*" ^ Italic* S'). C!ia|>. VII. In tSi-S i ftjitnli Jjjem .if syncrmucin kmic hit 
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nation presupposed the organization ot Lastes for royal service. The 
caste as a governing and judicial body may nor have existed in 
many cases, particularly in the interior, although die homogeneous 
caste village unquestionably had internal organist ion* De Queyroz 
implies that the Sinhalese (probably Low Country) had caste 
representation in local and district criminal and civil cases. 36 Lord 
Valencia observed in 1805 that the pampered cinnamon caste had 
had a chief with powers to judge "their causes/" ** It is significant 
however, for die Kandyan area, dial Knox gives no indication that 
the castes had anything approximating the caste paru:hyat H Hay ley 
is of the opinion, undoubtedly correct, that leading families (i.£. t 
of high caste) appointed officers, certain of whom had jurisdiction 
over low caste villages in matters relating to caste and caste of¬ 
fenses*- All hough there was a guild-like organization locally for 
some caste groups which exerted controls upon the practice of a 
trade, it is reasonable lo believe that had caste councils and coutts 
been significant bodies, the literature of the time would liave indi¬ 
cated their importance. There is little more recognition of formal 
organization on the caste level than the fact that certain of the 
low castes as well a* the high, had distinctive local headmen with 
distinctive titles dependent upon caste. Inhere strong colonial 
influence existed, there is reason to believe diat true caste organiza- 
cion developed as part of the administrative machinery of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation and political control. Neither Portuguese nor 
Dutch had scruples against strengthening it as a means to their 
economic policies* This has been definitely shown in their under¬ 
writing of the Salagama for the administration of the cinnamon 
industry and was probably true as well for the fishermen. 1 * By the 
general preservation of local customs and law, the edicts of caste 
were supported, where they were not developed, and their simple 
usurpation of rajakaria rights prevented much deviation from the 
established functional roles of the castes. The British attitude to 
ward caste and caste functions was (ess consistent. 

The first English governor of Ceylon, Frederick North (1798- 
18015), seemed not averse to accepting the caste system as a 
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mechanism of political and economic organization. District caste 
headmen were maintained by the British at least for the castes 
of "fishermen/' "washermen/* "silversmiths'' and “cinnamon 
peelers." Lord Valencia noted that North had himself made ex- 
officio head of the Vellalaj (Govi-vanisa) and his Chief Secretary 
head of the Karavas, the two dominant castes. Similarly, North 
took over for himsell a chieftainship involving judicial powers 
aiming the turbulent and economically important Sialagama s * The 
opportunistic and intriguing Govemoi North did not fully repre¬ 
sent the British point of view on caste, if {Joint of slew it can be 
called. Davy, only two decades after North, naively voices the 
Englishman's moral dilemma: 33 

As before observed, die Cingalese experience less of the effects of 
castes (ban their neighbours the Hindoos: a very large proportion 
ol the whole Singalese population being on an equality, and at 
lilwny (i> pursue any liberal occupation. Respecting the effects of 
taste, in general on society it is extremely difficult to form a correct 
estimate, and to determine w hether the evil or the advantages that 
result from them, in a hot i limnit*, preponderate. As they check 
prognosis'? improvement, and eternally degrade a large portion of 
the people, their operation is most injurious on society; but. ns they 
preserve- tile arts, and lend to prevent further iklmoratkm—as 
iliry repress the passions and ambitious desire, and prom me order 
ami tranquillity, their influence is beneficial, and almost moral. 

. . . [yet] The system of castes is so wretched and humiliating in 
all its details, that only sheer necessity should induce one to sup¬ 
port it: Englishmen have too much good feeling and generosity, 
and too correct notions of justice and liberty ever to err in im* 
properly maintaining ir; they arc more like tv to err in attempting 
prematurely its Overthrow, before the people are ripe for the 
change, and prepared to benefit by its desmtaitm. 

Still laiei. in 185ft, Tennem could fulminate on the honors of 
taste, hut conclude that the inference from past experiments of 
the government, suggests the propriety of abstaining from direct 
interference, and leaving the abatement of the evil to the operation 
of time and the gradual growth of intelligence." “ 
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The abolition of rafakaria and the initiation of commutation by 
the English served. as we have seen, to have some upsetting effects 
upon the structure of service relationships. Further disruptive 
influences were ilie result of chaotic conditions incidental to con 
quest, administrative bungling, and halfhearted and readily re 
versed actions, No solution was ever found for tiic dilemma of the 
English conscience in which regard for local custom and trail 
«] utility was courucrposed against regard for die conflicting concepts 
of social order and justice. The resolution of this dilemma was not 
au ideological one. but rather the pursuit uf policies calculated to 
preserve order and hence principally to support die ancient filer 
archy. The fact that their greatest economic enterprises, in coffee 
and later in tea plantations, depended upon individual enterprise 
and an imported labor force, removed die incentive to build an 
economic bureaucracy upon die caste hierarchy. The indirect 
effects of British occupation were* however, considerable for they 
have set the scene for the c on temporary transitions in the islands 
status system. 

The direct Impact of colonial rule upon the caste system was, 
if hol negligible, at least not seriously disorganizing* Hay ley's, shim 
man conclusions relative to die legal status of the system are 
incontestable^ 

On the death of Dhamiap:iia P in ad. l^yy, the Portuguese, in 
return for the expressed allegiance of the Sinhalese to (he King ol 
Portugal, assured them of the preservation of ’ihcii laws, rights, 
and customs wnhom any change oi diminution whatever/' They 
□ntl theii Dutch successors* while to some extent modi lying and 
adapting it to their own requirements, on the whole maintained 
and utilize J the existing system of class and caste organization with 
iis accompanying service to government. Riheho states than in 
the ctiLirti of the Mandkros, women were tried by the ordeals of 
hot oil and hot iron for degradation of caste, and if convicted were 
pul to death by theii i elation* in the presence of witnesses. The 
English, therefore, on their arrival in the Island found in existence 
a social and official organization which, while ii tlilfexcd con¬ 
siderably in detail ami numeric la lure fniin the older Sinhalese 
model, was based upon the original customs. This they, in tlic 
main, coiiditueti . , . Bonc P the Agent ul GoveramciU in Sahara- 
gamuwa* in iSscj, cites instances in which two women were ex¬ 
it Huyfcy (5pp, 150 15* 
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pelted from the province for (raving intercourse with low caste 
men. Other Agents of Govemmem gave similar answer*, . . , It 
is evident from records such as these that, while preventing the 
exercise of such customs as the murder ol persons accused of caste 
degradation, die effect ol carte restrictions on the law 1 ol iiiherat- 
a nee, adoption, marriage, and similar subjects, was fully recognised 
and enforced* The policy of the government for the last half cen¬ 
tury has been to discourage caste distinctions. The absence of any 
reference to the subject itt the Kandyan Marriage Ordinances, the 
reluctance of the modem courts to recognize* caste disabilities, and 
the spread ol western education and commercialism, have tended 
to confine the effect ol the divisions to matters of soda! inter¬ 
course; but inasmuch as the Kandyan Law is still adtn inis ter ed, 
where its provisions clearly demand the recognition of the caste 
rules* even the courts of the present day have found themselves 
compelled to enforce them. 
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The Modern Structure 


Nowhere in the Indian Ease can one boldly assert the 
existence of a specific number of castes and subeastes occupying 
any targe area. Central patterns may exist, as they do in Ceylon, 
but locality variations forbid dogmatism. No matter bow intensive 
an investigation, the line border lines between caste and noncaste 
can never be fully comprehended. much less articulated Nor is it 
assured that careful study will reveal in its true light dir products 
of diverse historical and undocumented crosscut reins; one may err 
in indicating the existence of two groups where in historic perspec¬ 
tive there is hut one. Is an isolated community bearing a distinc¬ 
tive name, but possibly historically connected with a geographically 
distant caste, in Jan a taste, or simply a village of a more general 
caste? Historical and definitional problems combine to force dassi- 
fteatory decisions that at times are more arbitrary than not, Such 
matters are further blurred by time, lading memory, and the pre¬ 
tensions of castes to statuses and lineages not theirs in the eyes of 
others or by tradition. The latter issue is particularly relevant in 
the case of sufxastc* Which are in process of losing their specific 
status in merging with others to form simply a great caste without 
formal subdivisions. While this is an important part of tile traits 
formation of die system, it forbids too literal an interpretation of 
simple caste listings. 

There is a common fallacy that castes must stand in a specific 
hierarchy with each one in a recognimi superior 01 inferior rela¬ 
tionship to tin other. 5 Such spin iiicity in status is not present either 

l Til* UUICjJll} Vi liil* JVMiiu|Hion Jm Ira. ijocmncniis! by > number ot 
iiiidtmt of tht Indian lyjlciu: kc i^uium 140); Gliuryc (|gj; L i 1 o'MaUq 
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in India proper or in Ceylon. Castes always have different statuses 
but not necessarily fined superior and inferior positions relative 
to every other one, in spite of the fact that die system as a whole 
involves gradation iri rank, esteem and privilege. The villager may 
liavt 1 no ready answeT when asked for the comparative prestige of 

certain castes in his village. As one remarked, "P--- caste is no 

better than H-. we just look at them in a different way," The 

general superior-Inferior position oE each caste is of course quite 
well known within any local area, and always die highest and the 
lowest are easily named. Regional variations in the prestige of par¬ 
ticular tastes also require strict qualifications upon any attempt 
to arrange them upon a general hierarchical pattern for the country 
as a whole. The ordet of castes presented here is no more than a 
rough approximation based upon the apparent ordering in the 
eyes of villagers high and low. Any attempt toward a refined hier¬ 
archical arrangement would necessarily proceed on a village to 
village basis and then would fall short of any perfectly accurate 
representation. We must deal here with approximations. 

The intensely local character of caste is not vitiated in Ceylon 
simply because many of the group are scattered throughout the 
country. Residents of the interior are usually ignorant of important 
castes in live coastal area* and vice versa. The villager is simply 
unconcerned with castes outside the field of his experience. In the 
Kandyan highlands the Low Country man is frequently considered 
an outlandcr first and of a Sinhalese caste second. Some years ago. 
according to a village gossip, a few families of the Low Country 
Durava. of relatively high siauis, were marrying their supposed 
caste brothers in the Kandy.in area, ifunyas. The practice stopped 
abruptly when the Low Country men discovered that the pho¬ 
netically similar Dmivas held a low status tit the Kandyan hier¬ 
archy and were unrelated to them by any discernible historical 
or traditional lineage. The story may be apocryphal, and since die 
shame would be a closely guarded secret, it could in no case be 

/rniidf, Can* Cuilomi 1.1(0), lifjt: StlCTTitiq Jflfl) Vo| m. p. it*,, ij*i lial. ' .Main 

*it (|irM« tJii t* fr-jin inutiihifii t.f ihra? itanem fr.im Hrahrmiu. Ka^atrhai 
.inti Yuma*: ind wnc of f licit irpat jir dm« of tub caitei it LIE Iwji (tie deiigpii 
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substantiated, but legendary or factual, the tale illustrates botli 
the regard for and the local nature of caste knowledge. 

In an immobile society with closely limited social worlds it is 
not surprising tliat members of the same caste have different stains 
positions in different localities. Nor have caste status positions 
remained constant in any given area, if we may rely on the accounts 
of early observ ers in contrast with the present position. Still further 
the hierarchical order is qualified by the very general belief among 
lower and even relatively high groups that they have been mulcted 
nut of their rightful position in society as descendants of Brahmin 
or K$arriya peoples, Few Sinhalese, except perhaps those of highest 
caste, would agree wholeheartedly to the hierarchical list used here, 
even though it conforms to the actual allocation of prestige in the 
society more closely than any conceivable alternate one. Any 
single hierarchical arrangement of Sinhalese castes cannot conform 
wholly to reality, much less to sentiments, because there arc dis¬ 
tinct regional differences in distribution ami lumiion of some 
castes. Fundamentally, these regions coincide with the general cul¬ 
tural patterns of the island.* 

In its caste composition and in the system or caste relationships 
the Kandyan Highland*, espet tally the Central Province and 
Sabaragarmivn arc somewhat different from the Low Country. ie. t 
tile coastal region from Chi law to Pangalla. Several important 
castes found in the coastal region, traditionally associated with 
occupations concentrated in that area, are sparsely settled in the 
Highlands, Thus the Karava, Durava and Salagama arc distinc¬ 
tively Low Country castes, On the other hand, the Bargain and the 
less important Kinnara and Pali, and others are distinctively 
Kandyan, The formal divisions of the "cultivators' " taste into 
subgroups is strictly a Kandyan phenomenon, Functionally the 
Kandyan .system is closely related to manorial feudalism, and status 
services abound. The Low Country is remote from the feudal 
aspects of caste; while taste services are not unknown, they ate 
tod.iv on a contractual basis Concepts of democrat k individualism 
are more nearly understood in the Low Country, There is as well 
a greater disparity between traditional caste status and con tern 

- JJryc? Hvmi. "Sotio Culcm jl Rr^itpnfc ot OMon “ Rst/^l JYm infogy fSi), VnJ ijj, 
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poTAry ci ouomic power Fewer Kandyans, high and low, would 
repudiate caste as a system of social organization. 

The jungles of the north and cast are more similar n> the liigli- 
lands that! to the Low Country, '■ here isolation has been even 
more pronounced. Status relationships in occupational and eco¬ 
nomic matters art* preserved in tact and in symbol. The most 
patent regional variation is to he found in the t'anni, the great 
run ih-central jungles. Here, in what was at various historic periods 
a no man’s land between Tamil and Sinhalese, there appeared a 
caste organization functionally the same as the Kandyan, bill in¬ 
volving a diffeiem nomendaiure and slightly different rationaliza¬ 
tions of the prestige positions. This difference is almost completely 
confined to the stibjp-ou pings ot the highest caste, lit the more 
remote borderlands between Tamil and SinJialese settlement there 
are even today some tribal groups having nuclear position within 
either Tamil nr Sinhalese systems. 

Since tile caste system of Ceylon Is in process of transition, ii is 
particularly important that die itin-ria and methodology or caste 
identification be made c lear. Fundamentally the criteria of a t aste 
are explicit in an earlier definitional reference to a caste system. 
(See page it).} It should be evident however that in a changing 
social Structure fcenmtn caste-like groups will at a given time only 
approximate any ideal construct. As will be indicated, some 
"castes' are i n process of disappearing, some have disappeared, and 
certain subgmups at least arc losing their differentiation within 
ihe larger caste. In general, all of the rastes listed are endogamous, 
miiltifamily groups having a particular birth status in the society; 
all hold prestige positions based upon dial status and all exhibit 
some degtec of social distance from others and lommunalism 
among themselves. In addition, many are distinguished by the 
practice nr the memory oi practice uf services anniuriiing t»> caste 
monopolies, group symbols, rituals of avoidance in reference to 
certain other groups, and a consc ious recognition among individ 
nab of the bet of their birth into such a social segment. If [mm 
the standpoint of fine analytical abrtnulions such groups are nor 
"caires, we must conclude that sociological theory has become too 
refined for application to this reality. The reality will in any event 
be studied and the concept applied with lull realization that in 
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some spheres the castes are losing certain elements of caste-likeness. 
Caste will have been a significant feet in Gevton long after the last 
of its specific characteristics are lust, for its conditioning effect upon 
alternative forms of social organisation cannot be escaped. 

In the prosaic matter of “finding"" the Sinhalese castes, the theo¬ 
retical concept has not been forgotten, but in general practice pre¬ 
liminary attention has been given what is cnlifd a taste, as well as 
what is a caste. At no time has any grouping been evident which 
met the theoretical requirement* but which was not recognized as 
a caste in the area. On the other hand, certain groups have nunc 
to light which in the past have been described as castes, hut which 
today fail 10 meet even the most elementary requirements, To be 
sure, such groups are not called castes in the areas where they 
appear, in general there ts a close conformity between what the 
Sinhalese call a kttlayit or a caste and what the sociologist sees in 
the concept. At its barest minimum, local usage ami sociological 
conceptions are almost at one in recognizing the criteria of endog¬ 
amy, emum dualism, and social distance, and usually distinctive 
roles, or their memory, in the society The lirst practical step in 
covering the Sinhalese hierarchy was that of deriving ail possible 
caste names and descriptive materials from available sources . 3 

Armed with this partial I v outmoded, conflicting, inaccurate 
descriptive glossary, informed Sinhalese were consulted in an 
attempt to consolidate single castes which in this naive process had 
been listed separately under euphemistic titles, to sort out caste 
from ntmraste, and to determine the probability of contemporary* 
survival of those noted. With full notes from this process, several 
Sinhalese persons of different castes known to have close connec¬ 
tions with village lifr were invited u» compile lists of caste* known 
to them in present day Ceylon and then to aid in integrating these 

* Thf«r Kiuim imrlmM * graat mmf cfekutinl vbao^L-tm, *twnc <jf wlirmi atr Liied 
in Ch-if Mimr SinfealW work* sudi u ihc Janm .-mu■- ami 
whifh, whabeicT ilirir ainLititSif \t}\ liavr frH&pttTlHmnr *4 gEtMlji* w|ihl£i 

uiiv be ikrmciJ artel; am! other travelnV aiMHtnli noi rin<l in r.liajj i bnaiiit 
Af |h^ ififQtnpltWflCW nr pjv 11 nlitT d iWir iribJcnir, fjfW ^iff 
i-i . I#* hi if m ii^Ih New Ur ( 37 ), Ti*t I Eu .ft): Uartrt 0 *=) 

Hit* 11 nli modem lai-ciriq and inaimcni it ihm <4 f-ilN-rt ■ -i 1 p. ii»<v trhfw 
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registers with those derived from literary sources. These processes 
yielded a list more inclusive and extensive than most historical 
ones, together with some indications where surviving members of 
the smaller castes might lie found. This basic register provided die 
framework upon which field work was begun, which, from the 
structural point of view, involved not only searches for coman- 
porary representatives of castes long unheard of by informants, but 
also systematic coverage of the island for purposes which could 
almost Ijc described as those of a caste census. These travels of 
course were not limited to ascertaining die presence or absence 
of caste groups. In the course of these studies, carried on at intervals 
through 1949, * 85 » and 1951. various castes, and particularly sub- 
cast rs. were found which were either not iti the original register or 
which were generally believed to have disappeared in modem 
times. The general survey techniques were subsequently supported 
by more intensive studies carried on in a score uf villages through¬ 
out Ceylon. Certain of these lasted as short a time as one week, 
most lasted several months, and four were continued through in 
tettniuent operations for as long as two and a half years; one was 
under continuous operation for more than a year. In all instances, 
sociology students and graduates of the University of Ceylon pro- 
vided the necessary linguistic skills, rapport and, in some cases, 
field reporting upon which this study rests. 

The census aspect of this work, which was time consuming far 
f>cyond its significance, thus is based both upon historical refer¬ 
ences and direct field observation. No caste or subcaste has been 
included here which was not found by the process of direct inter¬ 
view, except where explicitly noted. In determining the presence 
of castes and subeastcs in contemporary society, three preliminary 
questions were always explored in each locality. These were in re¬ 
gard to the presence of groups having caste, or subcastc. designa¬ 
tions, the boundaries of acceptable marriage, and the boundaries 
of acceptable imerfamiiy intercourse, as in eating. The caste name, 
endogamy, and social distance do not make tastes, hm these arc 
three necessary'conditions in situations involving caste or subcaste 
behavior. A single village in which all residents bear the same taste 
name, intermarry without stigma, and participate freely in inter- 
household visiting h not, for our purposes, otic divided by caste 
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Hues, These characteristics were utilized throughout as symptoms 
ami as the practical bases upon which a further understanding of 
rlie local hierarchy could he developed. If these demarcations arc 
lacking we may conclude that caste distinctions ait lacking, even 
though they may in fact be infinitely varied and complex. Almost 
always where one or the oilier of these symptoms were present the 
other two were also, partial exceptions arising in reference to the 
subcastcs in process of losing their identity and group reality. 

Regarding cute names and descriptive designations, like ihe 
hierarchical order itself, no literal meaning should be necessarily 
an ached to them. It is no part of the present task to seek the 
origins of caste, and least of all should the origins of specific castes 
be sought in their names ot traditional designations, usually of a 
service occupational nature. The literal meaning of the Sinhalese 
caste names is more suitable for philological debate than for de¬ 
scriptive or socially analytical purposes.* Tire descriptive English 
phrases are actually tnore meaningful for they are renderings of 
the thief identifying feature, where one exists in the eyes of the 
Sinhalese. Frequently, in fait, caste names are dispensed with and 
the caste is referred to by some particular feature, usually its func¬ 
tional monopoly. Thus the licrava arc more often called simply 
“tom-tom beatets," and invariably the Henaya or Radavais termed 
“ditoby" following the conventional term for irashm in India. 
Few urban Sinhalese actually know the proper Sinhalese caste 
name. The descriptive designations are traditional, So one should 
think that the tom-tom liters are exclusively engaged in drum¬ 
ming. Similarly it should be apparent that there is no actual ''slave" 
caste in modern Ceylon, even though there is a distinctive subcaste 
which is recognized in terms of this presumed ancient role. 

Several of the lower Kandyan castes have similar endings in their 
names. i.e„ "durayi." "Durayi" is the title of a low caste headman. 
i.e. r one coming from any of these tastes, and in consequence the 
honorific is generally applied to those concerned regardless of 
jK-Tsonal honors. To infer that these castes ate in reality subdivi¬ 
sions of a great "durayi” caste is not justified cither in tradition ot 
in their functional relationships today, White it is possibly sig¬ 
nificant that certain of the lower castes use relationship terms hi 

* Thus tee NcHIfe t57]b 
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reference to each other, the limits ol such practice are not the same 
as the boundaries of the ditray i suffix. In common village practice 
among the Goyigama the various dnrayi castes arc called simply by 
tliis, term* but It is a euphemism generic to several service castes, 
each of tv 11 iff i is dearly distinguished from the other by endogamy, 
status contentions, and frequently by differences in traditional and 
even actual contemporary roles atul prerogatives. The ‘"durayi” 
suffix has been used here in general accord with popular usage 
today. 

Ceylon as a predominately agricultural country might under¬ 
stand ably have as i ts dominant and most numerically important 
caste that ol die- Govi-vuiiwa. nt. .is more commonly known, the 
Goyigaina. literally "cultivating people." Even this, however, is 
misleading for the backbone of Ceytoii is a cultivating peasantry 
regardless of caste. There is no indication that in any period were 
many specialized tastes engaged purely in matters of the specialty; 
most held cultivable bud, frequently in return for then specialized 
service. In modern Ceylon die taste occupation or service survives 
in some degree, but agriculture is, except lot Karova and perhaps 
a few otliers, the major means of existence. Hie practice of agri¬ 
culture is not a status determinant for the non-tiovi (non-Coyi- 
ganut). In regard to other vocational designations, some today may 
be regarded as caste monopolies, others have lost the concept. 
Concepts of honor and degradation associated with the services of 
the castes may have influenced modern attitudes toward employ¬ 
ment, and hence afiei ted tin 1 aspiration* of youth and occupational 
niobilitv. These, however, would not be structural aspects of the 
system so much as pi'occssuat and transit iuu;d. 

rite caste him an in fpp. igpin . indicates the presence of unique 
castes in the interior and on the coast, as well as a number of castes 
found in both areas. The Goyigama are ubiquitous and every¬ 
where hold a dominan t status despite dial tenges (nun other castes 
in the Utw Country Obviously the relatively high status of the 
Karova. Salagamu, and Durova, is not credited by Kandyans, while 
many low Kandyan castes are practically unknown to Low Country 
Sinhalese and hence of no dguiJiiam c there. The proliferation of 
subcases among the Gnyigama is strictly a Kandyan phenomenon, 
although the Low Country recognizes varying statuses tor differ- 
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cm family fHouse) lines, with some tendencies toward subcastes 
short or formal definition. Of the castes noted liere. all except the 
Hannfili were interviewed by the author. The Hannah verge upon 
extinction and the few' remaining families believed to be located 
were not interviewed out of regard for local propriety, The sub¬ 
case? differential ion <>1 the Kandyan Coyigaroi is in process of flux 
and hence no more than an approximation of existing reality. 

The order of precedence given the major castes is not in com¬ 
plete accordance with tradition but represents the author's evalua¬ 
tion of caste position from tin: observation of status symbols and 
restrictions. At the lower range of the stale, among chiefly Knudvan 
castes, this hierarchy conforms closely to dial of tradition. In the 
tipper and middle ranges the older arrangements, as given in vari¬ 
ous sources. were themselves conflicting, indicating no doubt that, 
precise stat us position was variable. The arrangement devised here 
has. in comparison with most ol these reports, upgraded, for ex¬ 
ample, the Hena, Salagama and Ditrava. The Hena provide a 
curious instance of a caste whose nominal and theoretical position 
is somewhat lower titan the discriminatory treatment meted out to 
them would indicate, while the Sal ogam a and Durava as caste*, 
have, both theoretically and actually, moved up in status during 
the past two centuries- In general, the order of precedence given 
here is fatriv accurate, he., in accord with genera! village opinion 
and behavior, nt the higher and at the lower levels, 1 Obviously the 
arrangement is not based on actual nr chimed genealogical con¬ 
nections with parent bodies in India.* No precise reliance can be 
placed on the arrangement pt mtd-groups. Village opinion docs not 
grade each caste in refcrente to each otliei one, and the gradings 
varv between localities. A closer approximation to actual status 
position is reached by the separation of the distinctively Kandyan 
and Low Country castes. 
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Pa«i 

KauipuHe 

Nilamakkara 

Poiovakitra 

Vahal 

Gattara 
Guruvd! 
t + Kareva t 
Subtajfcz 

Kuritvx PuravakSra 
j. Salagamai 

Hfvapume 
Kumiulukiira 
4 - Dttrava + 

P- Navandanna (AeSri) 

6 , HfUinSli * 

7, Hunu 

8, Hena or Rad3 (Dhoby) 
g. Vahurdpura (Uafcuru) 

10. Hinnaf 

11, Ba^hala 
ta. Pariikki t 

|J* Vdli-dutaji * 

14. Paima-dureyi * 

15. ikmva 

m'p, Batgam Bcrava * 

17. Kormulunyi * 

Baigam (Padu) * 

19- OH 
m Pail * 
sr 1* Kimiara * 

22. GgtfiaU-beravS * 

25, RocH * 

Hitrr&Tfh tfrj |/y i/ueiflSir d 
34, Kaviklra * 

*5, DemaJa-Gatiara t 


King's cowherds 
King's dcricai sranu 
Temple servants 

Wood cutters, axemen 10 the King 
"Slaves/' Household workers to 
Rathla 

Goyjjgama "outcastcs" 

Conch blowers 
Fishermen 

Unknown 

Cinnamon peelers 
Soldiers 

Cinnamon pedera 
Toddy tappers 

Artisans, including smiths of all 
types 
TaJlors 

Ctninam (Lime) bumm 

Washers to higher cables 
Jaggory makers 
Washers to SaUgama 
Potters 
Barbers 

Gnarttians of Sacred Bo-tree 
P 1 *vsi bty grass cutters 
f beaters 

Tom tom heaters 
Unknown 

Pwihly KingS palanquin bearers 
Banco* 

Wallers to low castes 
Mai weavers 

Kom i a I flnimmcrs and execu¬ 
tioners 

"Outcastca/* beggan 

Det ah; (temple) dancers and 
chanters 

Tamil "ouieaite" 
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The term Goyigama means literally "cultivator of the 
soil" and it is the cultivating, the farmer, caste which is at the 
peak of the Sinhalese hierarchy. While cultivation is not actually 
a caste monopoly, and many members are not in fact cultivator*, 
presumably they have been distinguished from others because no 
low services or cultural practices were ascribed to them, as was the 
case for other castes who farm. Their numerical importance is 
singular. One would scarcely expect to hud the peak of a social 
pyramid larger titan its base, but it is probable that the Goyigama 
constitute at least one-half of Sinhalese society, The sensationalism 
of this observation is reduced by the number of sd bastes, particu¬ 
larly in Kandyan areas. Today, however, the term Goyigama is 
frequently applied to all snbeastes, although intermarriage and 
social intercourse between traditional subtaste tines is limited. 
While the lower frequently refer to themselves simply as Goyi¬ 
gama, their neighbors are usually less charitable. 

In the Low Country there is no doubt that die term Goyigama 
is applicable to more individuals than is any other caste term; 
subordinate status in the caste seldom carries precise subcastc 
nomenclature. The House name (Gv) derived from i Fie father is .» 
brand of ititracaste status, and achieves significance in reference to 
intermarriage and to some extent in social intercourse. In parts of 
die Kandyan region, subcastes and corresponding status gradients 
arc formally differentiated, and are frequently recognizable in the 
Gt name. 
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Estimates of caste size and distribution, are at best educated 
guesses, for there is no means of statistical validation. The Goyi- 
gamaas an inclusive group are, however, the most numerous caste 
throughout the interior both Low Country and Kandyan. The 
proportion has probably increased, slightly in recent years through 
a tendency for individuals or families to achieve anonymity and 
thus move into the ranks of the most esteemed. In most major 
civil divisions of the island direct observation indicates that the 
Goyigama are the major group numerically. Important exceptions 
arise in coastal zones which arc heavily populated by Ramva 
and;or Saifignma. and others, .md in some interior areas. in 
portions of Sabaragamuva Province, where lower castes, particu¬ 
larly Valium pura. appear to predominate. Seldom can one list as 
many as twenty nr thirty contiguous villages in any part of the 
island where Goyigama would not be the largest single caste, and 
frequently the majority. The Goyigama are ubiquitous, except for 
the narrow fringe of villages along the ocean. 

This caste Jvas almost exclusive claim to a past lordly status in 
Ceylon, although this is primarily a subcaste prerogative of the 
topmost subdivision. Royalty is presumed by them to have inter¬ 
married and become part of die Goyigama, although pretensions to 
royal status are seldom met with. Davy, in rhe early nineteenth 
century, wrote that the “Coiwanse are a privileged people, and 
monopolize all the honours of church and state, and possess all 
the hereditary tank in die country. 1 * Where subcaste designations 
were precise, these monopolies were without doubt those of their 
higher divisions, as frequently they are today. In rerent times of 
course, there lias been relaxation of caste monopoly in honors of 
state, but very slightly in the allocations of religious honors except 
In so far as dicy can be bestowed through the relatively weak 
non Siyani Nikaya sects. 

It should not be implied that the high birth position of the 
Goyigama is rellerted throughout the population in Secular or in 
religious power or m a universally higher level of living although 
important pjsts are more accessible to (hem, oLhcr facto** bring 
equal, and in the villages probably more have inherited high eco¬ 
nomic class, as well as caste, position. Generally the Ceylonese arc 

t E>i*j (12), p. IIJ- 
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peasants. and the bulk of the Goyigarrtii peasants live much as do 
their low caste peasant neighbors. The amenities of their villages 
are similar and no visible signs, or even average differences, are 
manifest between them and most moderately low castes. Although 
the most dominant and the wealthiest persons in peasant village 
anas are usually Goyigama, the majority live, in a material sense, 
little or no better than their low caste neighbors. It is often true, 
however, that among the abjectly poor the Goyigama are notably 
ui idem presen ted. and among die peasant village wealthy they are 
notably overrepresented. 

The varying numbers of Goyigama suheastes cited by different 
writers have been remarked upon earlier- Tn some instances the 
discr epancies arise from the lact that different regions have been 
observed, bur this is no complete explanation. Perhaps Knox and 
certain others merely saw no point in giving great deoil to intrn- 
caste distinctions, However, wliatevcr may have been the situation 
in earlier centuries, the caste is loday divided into a number of 
endogamous subgroups loving distinctive status positions and. in 
some instances, precise suhtaste names and traditions of distinctive 
service to king or temple. The discreetness of these sultdivisions 
ranges from that of a mere feeling that certain family line* are 
better or worse than others to the Eomial subgradations of the 
Kandyan Provinces. 

In the Low Country, subcaste differentiation lias a minimum of 
rigidity. Everywhere, however, some lines are “good," others are 
less good It is apparent that many of the most respected Ge have 
immediate ancestors of high governmental distinction or wealth 
and. often. Ge names implying positions of prestige in ancient 
times. While there is no marked tendency to marry among those 
with the same Ge name, most marriage a nan cements take into 
account this unrationalized and frequently inexact heritage of 
position. In normal daily interaction such prestige differences are 
usually irrelevant. Particularly in the Southern Province, how¬ 
ever, the prestige hierarchy of Ge lines is more formalized, and 
amounts virtually to forma! subcaste organ iration In some locali¬ 
ties. Thus several houses are distinguished by a title of respect 
(Hamu) which has become l»oth a suffix to proper names and a 
generic term for persons of the appropriate Houses. Rarely is dif- 
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ferentiation between remaining Govigania Houses so formalized, 
although some villages visualize a clear-cut classification of all 
other Goyigama into at least two further prestige ranks. Interaction 
between the levels, especially the Hamit, requires symbolic recogni¬ 
tion of status differences, i,e„ in language, seating, and separation 
in eating. In most Low Country areas prestige subdivisions are 
neither so encompassing nor so precisely defined. 

Snbcaste proliferat ion in the Kandyan interior is a phenomenon 
of some antiquity, and rests on feudal bases; the highest are dis¬ 
tinguished as lordly vassals, others by service functions to secular 
rulers or to temple authorities. Local variations in the presence of 
these divisions as social groupings make generalizations regarding 
the structure difficult. In some areas certain of the subcastes stand 
practically as caste groups in themselves; elsewhere it is impossible 
to ascertain the precise degree to which they arc endogenous, com- 
mnnalisric units and the degree to which their reality as groupings 
lies only in the memory of tradition. In many portions even of Lhe 
Central Province, where their presence is most frequent, only the 
undifferentiated caste is to be found today, with Ge status differ¬ 
ences it is true, but not as part of the existing sulxaste structure 
found elsewhere. 

The recognized subgroups occur mainly in areas surrounding 
the city of Kandy, long the seat of the interior monarch*, who ruled 
even into the Ttiitish period with their fcudal-raste system of organ¬ 
ization. Within a fifteen or twenty-mile radius of Kandy the stib- 
castes are prevalent today, particularly toward the north and east. 
Tlicy are found elsewhere, as in parts of Salraragamuva and Uva. 
and in the north central jungles, but they arc more the exception 
than the rule. There is a full range in the existence of Kandyan 
suheaste “fg^nization from high differentiation to nonexistence. 
Almost everywhere subcastes are found there U today a reluctance, 
except by the Rndafa. to admit a snbcaste title even though it may 
be evident in tile name of the village itself or in the Ge names oif 
the people. Jn many instances, however, the sufxaste boundaries 
of social intercourse and marriage are fairly clear, and local per- 
sons of low caste know full well nlio is and who is not properly 
entitled to more and to less respectful behavior. 

The Radala, as the descendants of the manorial loids. hold 
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firmly lq that smius, and to many of its attendant roles. They are 
not incensed if referred to as Goyigama, but nonetheless they stc 
R ada la, and the villagers and all surrounding treat them as such. 
Even where feudal tenures are entirely abandoned, the Rada la is 
usually a seat of power and his home, the Valuwa [manor house), 
with its occupants, is looked upon in a tiny that in some comirui- 
niiies probably lias not changed essentially in the past two hundred 
years. Where the Rada la exists, caste differentiation generally is 
at its maximum, for around him adhere the various service castes 
and with him, coo, traditional modes of conduct persist. The larailv 
names found here are the most respected in the land today and 
are well known as such in dieie urban circles as well as in Lhe 
remote jungles. These are die Kandyan chieftains,* 

Where the Radala is. the status of other Goyigama group re¬ 
mains relatively low, compared to undifferentiated localities. The 
Moduli, likely m be termed simply Goyigama even by the Radala, 
is here a subordinate, of good blood, it is true , but like low castes, 
called upon for deference and perhaps service. This is related to 
the fact that the Radala is usually the large land holder and hence 
the local patron and wi elder of power over all others of the village 
regardless of caste. It would probably be correct to consider the 
Modali the nindagani brother of the undifferentiated Goyigama in 
other areas, They are both undistinguished Inn of good caste, and 
it would appear that intermarriage between them is acceptable. 
Intermarriage of either with the Radala would be considered imra- 
castc, but would be strongly frowned upon by the latter and 
likelv to occur only in exceptional circumstances of strong dowry 
bargaining power on the pai t of the former. 
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The remaining subdivisions, where recognized, are clearly sub¬ 
ordinate to those who can claim u> be "good" Goyigama* TJte Paul 
are found in the Kandyan area, especially in the Centra] Province, 
and are apparently the most numerous subcasic recognized as 
such, 3 In tiie majority of localities they repudiate the term Patti 
and insist upon being called Goyigama, but for those of "good," 
l.e.. undifferentiated, Goyigama status this is an amusing preten¬ 
sion and one which usually does nut succeed in bringing die pre¬ 
tender into social intercourse w ith the superior group. There is of 
course no way of telling how many Patti, ur other villages for 
that matter, have already made the transition and are now a pan 
of the simple Goyigama comm unity, but village memories of 
important I acts are centuries long. The more extensively one 
travels and studies the Central Province, the more one is impressed 
by the frequency of Patti villages, so recognized by their neigh¬ 
bors of all castes. There is some basis for believing that most are 
truly endogamoos groups, mainly through the resistance of ^ood" 
Goyigama to their pretensions of equality, and their refusal to 
many below their Goyigama rank. 

The Katapuilc and Nibmakkiua are subcastes in only a vague 
sense in modern Ceylon, No person was. found who would admit 
membership in an endogamous subunit of the Goyigama called 
KapipuLk', despite the presence of the term in tire family names in 
one locality at least, in the Matale-Dambulla area. While there is 
surely intermixture with simple Goyigama and particularly with 
inferior subcases, other residents of rlit vicinity recognize the 
KiittipuJIn as an independent and endogamous subcute. 1 Persons 
of Niianwkkara status are readily, if infrequently, found both in 
die Central 1 rosinct* and Sahara gamut'a and ill accord with tradi¬ 
tion arc usually fanning lands with some temple services in their 
titles. There is considerable doubt, however, if families who are 
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S’ilamskkaTSvas arc, or are looked upon as, a true caste subdivision. 
They arc simply Goyiganta people who have preserved the [iadi- 
tional roles. Since marriage and social intercourse is local, this 
tends to operate toward the appearance of snbeaste endogamy and 
communal ism. Status claims of the Nilamakkarayls would make 
them superior to Patti but imply inferiority to manv Goyigama 
families.* 

The Porovakara is a small but commonly recognized and widely 
distributed subcaste, which in some areas approximates a distinct 
caste of tower status than any claimant to Goyigama rank. Gen¬ 
erally, however, they are viewed as a subordinate division of 
Goyigatna whose and cm service was woodcutting, especially as 
fodder for the king's elephants. In many places the Powvakara 
refuse to accept that name, terming themselves simply Goyigama, 
to the annoyance of "good" Goytgama of the area who reject 
egalitarian and matrimonial relations with them, llius the Goyi- 
gama peasants residing in the village of Forovakagama manifest no 
knowledge of the significance of their village name despite the fact 
that the surrounding villages arc perfectly informed on the matter 
and appear loath to marry with them. It is believed by some Kan¬ 
dyans that i Ins “caste" traditionally connected with the care of 
elephants corresponds to Knox' “elephant men. who were of ap 
proximately the same status but not classed by him as belonging 
to die highest caste. 

The Valia) subcaste is exceedingly small and only under condi¬ 
tions of isolation has their group identity been maintained. Al¬ 
though slavery was noL traditionally a caste status, where Vahidb 
arc known today it is commonly recognized that they are the de¬ 
scendants of slaves in ancient rimes. The division is inferior in 
grade, but it has a peculiarly affectionate status in the eves of die 
aristocrats. It is the caste from which the Valawa household serv¬ 
ants were procured, Undoubtedly this is still the case in some 
Vaiawas. In such instances the Rada|a may apply euphaniims for 
the sake of the caste feelings of his household retainers. Very 
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generally the group is indistinguishable both because of hidden 
identity and because of intermixture with other subcastes. Yahal 
people, known ns such bv their neighboring villages, exist in the 
Mamie area. However, only in the- isolated heart of the I'va jungle 
in the AVellasa Division has ail openly and sell-admitted Valia) 
village been discovered. Village endogamy is the strict rule, and 
social intercourse with surrounding Goyigama is subject to certain 
qualifications, It b reported that similar villages exist elsewhere 
in the Uva jungle. 

The status of Lite Gattara is even more paradoxical titan that of 
the high caste ’"slaves." Gattara is not properly a caste stratum; it 
is a designation for high caste villages placed beyond the pale of 
organized society by the Sinhalese kings. All can property lay 
claim to being Goytgama; they are simply set apart from other 
Gortgama. The large number of villages i unsigned to Gattara have 
become an endogamous collection largely without intercourse 
with other Goyigama villages. "Possibly a dozen of these villages, 
some quite large, arc to he round in the area north and east of 
Kandy. Although the word Gat ram is repudiated, the villages arc 
clearly demarcated in the eyes of their focal con temporaries. 

The concept of Cuyigama has a dual application, It is at once 
an undifferentiated caste name indicating the highest status, and 
a “genus" within which there are various "species.’ 1 Throughout 
the Kandyan provinces there is a tendency, promulgated by the 
lower “species." to bring the term into a completely unified sig¬ 
nificance. In the Low Country the designation Goyigama is suf 
firiem to place one tn the highest caste group for purposes of 
marriage, although the Ge status might well be examined. It 
should not be thought that the subcaste-y of the Hand vans are 
stiinly and perfectly eiutogamoin and socially exclusive. fitter- 
mairi-ice and hence social inter mime obtains in many localities 
between subordinate divisions. Where local villager* are confused 
nvf-r the subcavte hierarchy, relieving that Vahal is synonymous 
with Gattara. or again that Patp are the same people as the 
Porovakarayo. it b possible tliat the cause of their confusion lies 
in the actual fusions going on locally. 

In the mirth-central jungles which long remained outside the 
normal framework of Sinhalese society, subcase terminology 
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differs from the oilier Kandy.ui provirucs, but the functional struc¬ 
ture is essentially the same. (See Chap, to.) 'The Guruvd, however, 
are a Goyigatna subcaste of this area which cannot be identified in 
counterpart elsewhere. Also known as Hak-gediya people, they are 
traditionally associated with conch (hakgedt) blowing at devale 
ceremonies and are, of course, an agricultural, peasant folk. Today 
the identification of a village of this subcaste is virtually impossible 
for an outsider since the term, and .til of its equivalents, are 
deemed epithets and usually are not used even by other Goytgama. 
GuTtrvfis a rtf today Goyigama. in the eyes of all hut those adjacent 
to them. There is mi doubt, however, of some maintenance of 
cndogamic practice enforced through the persistent memory of 
the jungle that certain villages arc reputed to be of low family 
heritage. The village name, i.r\, people of "X." is frequently sub¬ 
stituted lor the generic subcaste title*, a practice also found in 
reference to ocher inferior subcastcs as weft. 

The Vilddiis. Ceylon's aboriginal race, have often been noted as 
a subcaste of the Goyigama with their legendary origin in the 
union between the Sinhalese's progenitor Vi jay a and a native 
princess. Actually the contemporary caste position of the Vadda is 
an academic rather than .1 t illage question. Approaching extinc¬ 
tion. where they are identifiable they live more as an isolated tribal 
people than as participants In the Sinhalese social structure. They 
have also slowly been amalgamated into the Sinhalese, where the 
two are in contact, probably in accordance with their high caste 
position, hence into Goyigama, The VadiU of the Eastern jungle 
claims a Goyigama status today, hut in actual terms bis caste posi¬ 
tion is irrelevant. His social world is VaddS and to the nearby 
Sinhalese he is a scorned outsider. 

XarXva 

The "fishing caste" of the Sinhalese probably represents a rather 
late invasion from South India.* While there are isolated villages 
to be found in the highlands, this is exceptional, The? are heavily 
concentrated in the coastal area from Cl iila w to Hambantoia. 

* Stt Thmsidn fun). Vof III. p, iyj. “liaraWafl," K*tivi ^-rlirw repudiate tho 
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Evidence of theii late Tamil origins is certainly present in the 
mixed wage ol Tamil and Sinhalese languages among Sinhalese 
fishermen in the Chilaw and Ncgombo areas and in their unique 
marriage customs probably of Indian origin. Socially and cub 
rurally the vast majority today, outside this limited area, show no 
greater Tamil influence than the Sinhalese generally. Like some 
other Sinhalese, their current caste name appears to be of Tamil 
derivation and probably indicates an Indian coastal origin, an 
interpretation which is strongly debated by spokesmen of the caste, 
who attribute its origin to "Kara" of Karo land in India, and of 
Ksitriy.i affiliation rather tlinn fishing. 

Along the densely settled southwest and southern coast, there 
are many localities in which KatTiva are the predominant caste 
numerically. I! one tool .nly ,1 coastal strip, say Fifty yards wide 
from the sea. north of Ncgombo to Tangalla. there would, with a 
few exceptions, be an almost exclusively Karavu population in 
village alter village. In addition to these villages, the neighboring 
towns and . hies have many who arr several generations removed 
from the sea and are engaged in trade and business. For the Low 
Country as a whole the Karova arc far outnumbered by Goyigama. 
The t8z{ C'ensus listed them second in sire in cadi district of liie 
Low Country, although very much smaller than the Goyipyuria. 

So beast cs among the Kariiva were described by Valentyn, de 
Sarant and Ten item/ The primary basis of differential ion appears 
to have fwen upon the type of fishing undertaken, although authors 
indicate that intermarriage was permissible between most of the 
groups. Ti such status subdivisions existed, there is little evidence 
«{them todav I he Karava are highly differentiated economically 
hut these are in no sense caste divisions. The closest approximation 
to true subcastes is found between the Karava north of Colombo 
and those to the south. Tins is a type of geographic difference 
seldom noted in other Lost Country castes and arises over issues 
of Sinhalese purity, rather than in family name distinctions as is 
the case of the Coyigama. Some southerly Kariiva look somewhat 
distasteful Is on ihcii northerly caste comrades because of the 
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unmistakable evidence of Tamil influence. On occasion the dis- 
pat aging name of “Deuiala Karava'' (I amil Kariiva) is applied to 
the northerners, but this of course is a spile word rather chan a 
descriptive tu accurate designation, [ lie Karava of the Chi law 
coast have nothing in common with rhe Ceylon I ami I Karayat 
who are to be found still further north Tlie Karayars are fully 
pan of the Jaffna caste structure with a relatively lower status in it 
rhan the Karava in the Sinhalese system. Whatever may have been 
true tn the past, divisions of the Kara™ have little significance 
today, for the distinction noted here is liazy at best, 11 the two areas 
are largely endogauious, this is dictated by localism in marriage 
rather than strong feelings of division. 

More literally a subcaste division, but of little importance, are 
rhe Karava Pnrnvahata. a few small villages living inland some 
twenty miles from Kalmam, Wholly dissociated with fishing, ihey 
are simply village cultivators claiming Karava status hut looked 
down upon as an inferior lot by other members of that taste and 
treated with rhe etiquette and social distance accorded those of low 
caste. They claim Karava status and the use of the caste symbols. 
Their origins are purely conjectural and it seems dear Lhai before 
many generations they will be recognized simply as knawi since 
other members of dial caste are lew in the locality and Goyigama 
neighbors are disinterested in such peccadillos so long as caste 
separateness is itself maintained, 

More than any others the Karava have embraced Christianity, 
principally Rumall Catholicism. Undoubtedly this is a product of 
their coastal position and is perhaps related to their less firm 
enmesh merit in the Sinhalese feudal order and hence greater 
susceptibility to foreign inJilienees. Secondarily it may be sig¬ 
nificant that as takers of life their jjosition in reference to Buddhist 
doctrine is insecure, although this has been exaggerated by early 
observers, 1 * Buddhist fishermen have no difficulty in rationalizing 
their vocation. In some localities, notably near Ncgombo, fisher 
men are almost exclusively Roman Catholic, and the Church has 
become a highly significant factor in their social organisation. Tf 
conversion to Christianity has had any direct effect upon caste, it 
lias been to enhance communal exclusiveness. There is no indtea- 

* Sir Jujjim fcraeiMHi TrHUKfU, ChrUtitaUy m Ccyl «*n iM>* Cbaji. 1. p. «*. 
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tiun of caste schism on the basis of religious difference; die trad)* 
tional symbols are common property to both and neighborly 
relations across religious lines are maintained. While there is little 
intermarriage between Buddhists and Christians, this rests on 
reasons similar 10 the sectarian preference in marriage common to 
Catholic and Protestant Christians in other lands. The adoption of 
Christianity and willingness to accept new vocations lias, however, 
It’d \<> wide variations in economic class within the caste. Nominal 
acceptance of the new faith was often a prerequisite for favor under 
colonial administration, and those who entered into urban and 
commercial occupations in some instances laid the groundwork for 
family fortune. A considerable proportion ol the island’s wealth, 
particularly through business enterprise, is in the hands of the 
Karava. As Is to be expected, tlte urban, wealthy manlier* live in a 
different social world from tlte village fishermen or the urban 
carpenter. However, the aristocrat of wealth would not reject die 
claim of equal respectability in blood on the part of the fisher. A 
"good name "amdlig the Karava is one made eminent by acquired 
position rather than by the "immutable" law of blood and lineage. 

Excluding the urban middle class, the majority of this caste live 
in homogeneous hamlets along the water front, physically often 
only a few yards from an agricultural village, or perhaps as a cad jail 
but duster on the outskirts of a town. Social intercourse with 
agriculturists comes mainly through tlte market place. Frequently 
the huts of fishermen merge with the better dwellings of those a 
generation or two away from the sea and in the urban middle class. 
Between the two levels there exist social class barriers, but nothing 
approximating caste division. By the lower castes, the Karava are 
treated with much the same respect as that accorded the Goyigama, 
although the village Goyigama may or may not, depending upon 
local situations, greet hts fishing neighbor on terms of equality, 
Except under urban influences interfamily relationships would l>e 
tare, and the Karava villager often accepts the view that his blood 
status h slightly inferior to ihat of his Goyigama neighbor. Shun¬ 
ning agriculture, the typical Karava villager lives more excJusivelv 
it) hb own caste world than do most of his neighbors. Cunfronunn 
a common danger and working in an atmosphere that is both caste 
exclusive and cooperative, and frequently united by die Church, 
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the village* possess a strong sense of common life, even on the 
outskirts of the city, or physically adjacent to ati agricultural vil¬ 
lage of any or all castes. 

Although it is generally agreed that the Kareva status bs birth 
is somewhat inferior to the Goyigama, thb is viewed by many ol 
the intelligentsia as a violation of their claims to an origin higher 
than that of any other Sinhalese caste. Several studious attempts 
I lave been made to demonstrate their warrior fKfatriy,i) origin 
through philological, historical and even mythological means. 1 
While many non-Goyigania mate similar claims, the Karava have 
been more active than others in voicing them. The verbal battles 
of rhe castes are of social significance mainly as they reflect the 
strength of communal ism and pride of blood among the Sinhalese, 
Their actual validity or invalidity is immaterial for the function¬ 
ing or transitions of the system. Whatever the Kariva may claim, 
they are not in fact recognized throughout the society as being the 
"best"castc. Suffice it to say that the Karava, whether villager or 
urbanite, never rovers up his caste; to the contrary, he is usually 
proud of it. It is the only caste, except possibly the Salagama. today 
using ancient caste symbols in public ceremonies. The white um¬ 
brella and tire flag of the Kama are seen in village funerals. both 
Christian and Buddhist. As if to testify to the effect of Christianity 
on the caste system, some versions of the caste flag contain the 
Christian cross. 


Salacama ofi Halagama 

The Salagama. frequently referred to as Chalias by earlier 
writers, are almost entirely a Buddhist coastal people, having 
moved from South India in relatively recent times, Paul Fieris has 
reproduced a manuscript of ifiSa indicating the connection of both 
die "Chalia" and thr “Chandoa” with India and rivalry between 
the two over the use of ancient symbols. 11 ' In some early accounts 
they are in fact called “weavers" jn the Kandyan areas, the tradi¬ 
tional occupation of the South Indian Cliaiia, but cinnamon 
peelers in die Low Country. 11 In Ceylon the derived term Sals* 
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gama, or Hulagama. has belonged in modern times to the "cin¬ 
namon peelers" The Kandyan Chaim or Saliigama is almost 
unknown today, as indeed was the case in the time of Davy. 
Whether or not the very Few villages actually existing in die 
interior antedate the coast settlement ss unknown. Their status 
is relatively high, as it is on the coast. 

A pan from urbanites and tlu- few* isolated interior villages, the 
SalSgama ate concentrated in the Balaptiiya area south of Co¬ 
lombo, and in smaller numbers along the coast to Ncgomho. They 
are the most important caste numerically throughout the Ba!a- 
pitivn district. Their distribution corresponds closely with die 
cinnamon producing areas, and outside these limited bm densely 
settled plates very few representatives ol the caste are to be found. 
Occupational] v many of litem are today associated with the cin¬ 
namon industry as owners of die cinnamon land and as laborers 
engaged in peeling. Neither position is a monopoly today, and ihc 
Salagama also follow a wide variety of occupations varying from 
peasant cultivation untie professions. 

in the conventional caste hierarchy early observers placed the 
Saliigama relatively low, and there is reason to believe that the 
present high position is tin: result of a transition which took place 
during colonial times. Members of the taste frequently rame into 
positions of economic importance and political influence funda¬ 
mentally because of their extreme economic importance for the 
colonial powers. The Salagaitia Imame a favored caste econom¬ 
ically. and by its geographical concentration and aggressiveness 
achieved unity and political power hevond that which might he 
eitpettcd from its moderate site. The astute fan Schmidcr, Gov¬ 
ernor of Ceylon in the mid-eighteenth century, wrote in his 
memoirs: 

The ancestors of those who an? called Chalias were mostly 
weavers who came from the Coro man del Coast and were retkemed 
among the respectable classes. In the year >250 it happened that 
seven of ihem were brought lierr by Moor merchants, and that 
hiving come 10 the Court they earned rheir livelihood by their 
handicraft, and had (soon) increased to a considerable number. 

rhii some time lat« (hey (ell into disfavor with the King on 
whidi account be doomed them as a low caste and ordered them to 
depart from the hill to the low country, and that having arrived 
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there in the year 13U0 they obtained from the King of Knttc the 
villages they still possess and were taxed with Dekkum ov the so 
called Poll Tax. 

This state of things did not however last lor very long, for m the 
year i-job they made themselves so hated l>y the King of Korn* both 
through their ingratitude and other causes dial he imposed on 
them by way of punishment the work of {>eding of cinnamon, 
which before that time was performed by other indigenous castes 
of this country,* 

It was for tltat reason and at that time that the cinnamon service 
was first assigned to them and they have continued to perform it 
ever since except that some of the least blameworthy were em- 
ployed as coolies by the King, and others who were Inund less 
guilty were placed over them as Dm ay as or petty headmen. 

When the Pomigtiese arrived iri this Island and found that 
these people were subject 10 this servitude, they not only continued 
them in that work but even increased their engebadde or statutory 
peeling tax. but in order at the same time to encourage them in 
their work, each cinnamon-peeler during the time that he was in 
tile forests (cutting cinnamon) was allowed two parras of rice and 
12 pounds of carwaat (dried fish), or money in their place, as well 
as 24 or 3.0 cubits ol linen as a gift. 

When we in our turn conquered this country, we iit like manner 
assigned the same service to these people, but in rtsp et of their 
recompense and services such arrangements were successfully made 
as the I mm interests of the Company demanded and which may well 
continue fm the future, as these people do not gladly snifff any 
change from the it old customs, manners, and privileges. 1 * 

The low status of the caste was shown by Dav y, who wrote. "The 
men of this caste were not allowed to wear caps, or cloths l eaching 
much below the knee, and the dress ol the women was similar to 
that of the potters.” But he adtltd significantly that. The Chafiiis 
of the maritime provinces, having been employed as cinnamon 
peelers, have received great encouragement, in consequence of 
which thdr number have so increased, t hat they have acquired the 
name of Mahabaddc and many of them love become wealthy and 
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aspiring." 14 The aspirations have been sufficiently fulfilled since 
the time of Davy to render the Salagama one o£ the high castes of 
the Low Country, nut only in wealth and power but in prestige 
and esteem assigned them «s a rswr. Like tht Karova, the Sjlagama 
does not hide his position, and, also like the Karina, lie claims an 
original high iBrahmin) narm. although it is not by such damn 
that the statuses of castes aic in reality modified. 

Internally the Salagama is one of the few castes having formal 
differentiation of a suinrastc charactt-i. There is no doubt but that 
this formalization grew out of Portuguese and Dutch influence, 
although it probably developed with some Tegard for existing 
family status, The historic divisions were: 14 

i* f’uiuvhhkara, official class of diich 

2. Hewapamic, class of messengers and militia 

3, Kurundukara, the cinnamon, peelers 

4* LHtyakkara, palanquin bearers and talipot (palm) fan bearers 

In conteinpotary times (here i-> no evidence of the existence of 
either the Panividakam or the Uliyakkhra as such, presumably due 
to absolution into thr two large groups of intermediate status. 15 
Today the caste is divided between families of Hevapanne and 
Kimmdukara grades and a high degree qf endogamy and com- 
raimalism is maimained. There is a tendency for the Hevapanne 
m> include large land holders, i.c., descendants of chieftains, a fact 
which supports this stratum in maintaining their higher status. 


Di-rava 


The Durtn, usually called "Chandos" bv early writers, are the 
Low Country "toddy tappers" by tradition, t.e. r extracting the juice 
from the coconut palm flower for use as a beverage in both the 
fermented and unfermented state They art- fairly numerous 
throughout the I ov Country, especially in the Southern Province, 
and, like the Salagama. probably represent a rather late South 
Indian immigration, although this conclusion is inferential. In 
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the interior of the island, anti north of Colombo, the caste is prac¬ 
tically unknown. In general throughout the I.oiv Country they, 
with the previous castes discussed, constitute the "high caste peo¬ 
ple," together amounting to probably three-quarters of the Sin¬ 
halese Low Country population. The Durava. widely scattered 
through the region and probably with fewer wealthy constituents 
iKan is true for either Karava ot Satagama, are less assertive of 
caste pride but, like these others, have had some spokesmen who 
asserted, and attempted to demonstrate, their noble birth. {See 
below. Chap. 12.) 

Like other Low Country higher casLes, the Dur§va have no sig¬ 
nificance in ritual or ceremonial behavior and usually arc not dis¬ 
criminated against by the Goyigatna or others in any sense other 
titan that of caste exclusiveness. Many toddy tappers at the present 
time are drawn from this caste, but there is no retention of the 
traditional occupation comparable to sliat among fishermen. Tliere 
arc many urban members ranging, like the Karava and Sa lagan la, 
from rich to i cry poor, but the majorin' are peasant cultivators and 
laborers. 

No evidence is to be found today of subcastes among the Durava 
remotely approximating those described bv Valentyn. As far as 
can be observed, the Durava. ate one. having of course a range of 
family statuses within the caste. Similar to the Salagama. their 
status as a group has been rising, but it is significant that whereas 
a Sal again a would lie unlikely to hide his caste, some Durava, 
under urban conditions, attempt to be anonymous or assume 
Goyigatna position. In terms of any social action, other than 
interfamtli:i L caste membership should cause few if any tangible 
disabilities. However, there is a definite and accepted feeling that 
Durava is the lowest of the higher rastes. The ascending history of 
the Durava has been weakened, in effect by lower bargaining power 
politically and economically as compared with the Karava and 
Salagama. 


Nayanoanna 

The Navandanna. frequently referred to as Atari, arc. like the 
Goyigama, widely scattered throughout the country, both interior 
and coastal. In tradition and in contemporary fact, they are the 
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metal workers: silversmiths, blacksmiths. coppersmitlt*. and in flic 
Knud van provinces, carpenter*, woodworkers, and lacquer workers 
as welt. 3 n i hr Low Country much nr the woodworking lias been 
taken up by miscellaneous castes, especially the KarSva, although 
die Navandanna is usually the only blacksmith. 1 * In modem Times 
their relative status has declined through the persistent rise of the 
Salagama. Durava and other castes which were uitcc itO don In of 
lower position, "The Adtari.” wrote Davy in i8st. “which I have 
placed third, occupies, according to some the first rank amongst 
the lnw lasies, Ii i> composed of silversmiths, blacksmiths, brass 
founders, carpenters, turners, lapidaries, sculptors fcc. . , 17 

Similarly Kuo* testified to the high status of the Navandaima. 
Omitting as lie did the Low Country Saliignma, Kar.iva and Du- 
rava. lie placed them ncxr to the topmost caste. 

Most of the historical accounts list silbcaates among tlie* artisans 
but comment tm the fart of intermarriage between them, h seems 
likely that die divisions were more like guilds ihan castes. Knox, 
usually aware of such subtle distinctions, gave no subdivisions on 
caste lines. Today ilicrr is no evidence of division, Recurrent 
rumors of mix asu-s of carpenters and of la< quer workers, as strict h 
local groups, have been heard, hut upon investigation no distinc¬ 
tion other than that of occupation could he found It may be 
reasonably concluded that if any snlxln isjons occur they are e\ 
ceprtonal cases, limited to a few endagamons silbgcs. In (he Kan 
dvan highlands it is not uncommon for several of the mfts. i.e„ 
brass, silver, and hcquer work, to be practiced within a single 
tillage and even within a single fainiiv No indogammis or status 
distinction is associated wiili the precise skill or trade, although 
there may indeed have been clearer gradations in the past. 

The Navandanna arc a fairly numerous people. Scattered 
iHrmtghoiu the interior, txnli highlands and jungles, are agricul- 
■mal villages exclusively of them. Many also practice the tradi¬ 
tional arts often in conjunction with farming. In no area, however, 
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are their villages in a majority* In most liirgc Goyigama villages 
there will be at least one or two Navandanna blacksmiths, both on 
the coast and in rhe interior. The majority for the country as a 
whole arc no doubt engaged primarily in agriculture. Such occu¬ 
pational distinction* have no significance at all for caste status. 
Where the smith is in a predominately Govigama village, lie works 
on a cash, or at least a contractual, basis. In sonic more remote 
areas symbols of the ancient service relationship arc kept in the 
annual presentation of craft products to the leading Goyigama 
families, although actual work is done only for specified amounts 
of paddy or money. 

Whatever the village and whatever the area of the island, the 
Navafidanm man is not high hut He is of respectable caste. Such 
distinctions arc subtle and almost impossible to ai cit ulaie. He may 
be welcomed to the home of a Goyigatna as an indiv idual; once 
there he will not be treated as an equal. In the smithy, the black 
smith and the Goyigaina may chat almost on terms of equality: in 
the home their differences become obvious. Toward die smith 
there arc usually no demands of a ritual nature and no translation 
uf social distance into terms of physical spacer, ami ordinarily no 
expectation nor offer of incipient prostration nr "worship" com¬ 
mon m most low castes economically beholden to the Goyigama. 

The village Xavandannaya is seldom reluctant to disclose his 
taste. He has not rhe pretentions of the low Goyigama subtaste, 
nor yet is he subject to consequential inequities in everyday life. 
There is frequently pride of craft and in some instances pride of 
lineage, for sophisticated Navandanna people claim Bmhmimcal 
origins for their caste.'* Among village folk this conviction of a 
"truly higher status'* is seldom a cankerous sore, as might be in¬ 
ferred from the wrkiftgs ot caste literati. 


Hahnau 

Sinhalese tailors were apparently at no time a numerous caste, 
linox does not mention them although most observers recqgrji/^l 
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them. Davy said that they "are few in number." and that it “was 
their duty formerly to make the splendid and barbarous dresses of 
the ting and his court, for which they held lands," l 1 it us states 
that they "can be identified as the alfmtes who figure occasionally 
in the Portuguese Tombo." *** In modem Ceylon they have become 
virtually extinct and in so far as they exist they do not practice 
die tailor's craft. Close questioning throughout the island indicates 
that they are recognized as one of die traditional castes. Only in 
one village, however, were Hannah residents found. Here, a few 
miles south of Kandy, there are three households said by fellow 
villagers to be Hannah. While their distinctive taste has nut 
escaped village memory and fellow villagers (Goyigaitu) do not 
utarrv with them, the caste name has fallen into disuse and the 
families are both proud and respected, although not on equal terms 
with the Goyigama neighbors. As cultivators these people have no 
connection with tailoring, a crab now pranked mainly by Tamils, 
even in tin pieseiit-day construction of the traditional Kandyan 
sent limes. Practically the Hannah do not exist today, nor appar¬ 
ently did ihey more than a century ago or quite probably in the 
lime of Knox. 


HtNU 


t he Huuu are by tradition the diunatn (lime) burners of the 
Sinhalese and, although few in number, are to be found almost 
exclusively along the southern and western coast, in towns or 
urbanized villages. In die Low Country where the majority live 
relatively lew are engaged in die traditional vocation, n,a«v having 
emciecf urban occupations. In some instances the large scale lime 
kilns of the southwest toast are owned ind operated bv Burnt but 
there has been a general movement s ,f outside capital and labor 
into, such operation, irrespective of tradition. In a few Kandyan 
Ualmes Hum. village* are to be bund engaged id lime produc- 
J.nn on a small scale. Here too. large, enterprises have been e*ul> 
lishcd by caste-free iapmd and with a labor force bee fnm, 
itadaiDm*] cash: principle*. 
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Lime burning has a special significance in Ceylon. Not only is 
the product used in construction, it is also a primary ingredient 
for betel. 

The better son of Women, as Gentlewomen or Ladies, have no 
other Passtime but to sit and chess' Betel, swallowing the spittle, 
and spitting out ihc rest. And when Friends come to sec and visit 
one itu other, fliev have as good Society thus to sit and chew Betel, 
as rvc have to drink. Wine together. . . . But to describe the par¬ 
ticular man tier of their eating these Leaves. They cart-}' about with 
thou a small Box filled with wet Lime and ay often a* they am 
minded to eat Betel, they take some of tlu'y Lime, as much as they 
judge convenient, and spread it thin upon their leaf: then they 
tale some slices ol the fietd-nut. and wrap them up in the leaf, 
and so cat it. rubbing then Teeth therewith ever and anon to make 
them black. , . A 1 

Yesterday and today die ritual of betel is die same and the lime 
burner is an important prixlucer. The Hunn. however, apparently 
never had any ritual role connected with their highly ritualized 
produce. The low skill demanded lias made it an easy trade to 
enter, ami one large production center is dominated by Salagarna 
capita! and labor. In one Kandyan village visited, the Htinu crafts¬ 
men were buying partially processed lime from an absentee owned 
kiln, turning tt into lime suitable for chewing, and personally 
peddling it in nearby towns. In the low Country many persons of 
the caste are to be found in high status and urban employments. 
Most arc no doubt dissociated from the ancient art. 


Hena or Rada 

The principal washer caste of Ceylon is usually called “dhoby 
following die Indian terminology for the similar castes of the 
subcontinent, The Hena people are scattered throughout all Sin¬ 
halese regions and have been recognized by all writers on caste. 
Seldom does one find a high caste village without a few of these 
families. In addition there are many exclusively Hena village*, 
particularly in the Kandyan provinces. Although often engaged 
in agriculture, the washing of the high castes' clothes, and hence 
most clothes, since the higher castes predominate, remains a Hem 
41 Rnex (45)* p. 
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monopoly. Many liave become urbanized and are found in pro¬ 
fessional and clerical occupations; the majority are, however, in 
villages where, if they themselves do not wash, at least some of 
their caste neighbors! do. Even in cities, where laundering is fre¬ 
quently undertaken on a small capitalistic -..ale, the industry is 
almost entirely theirs, in both roles of entrepreneurs and hired 
labor. The task of washing is everywhere earned out in the mamin 
des< ribed by Knox nearly three centuries ago, but few people 
w'ould toclay agree with him that the clothes come lo no harm In 
the process. Although ubiquitous, the caste is not a very large one, 
certainly smaller than the Vahumpura but probably mote mmicr 
out than the Navudinn. 

The dhobys role in village life is extremely important, less so 
for his economic function than for his ceremonial. Washers are 
invariably the persons responsible for the generally maintained 
cnstritm of cloth draping at marriages and other important cere¬ 
monials. In puberty rites, marriages and postnuptial observances 
hr also ha* special functions, usually specifically connected with 
the provision and washing of white cloths .* 3 The ceremonial as 
well as the functional roles of the Hena are reproduced by other 
washer castes in reference to those whom they properly serve. 
Whom the Menaya serves varies widely by locality. but always the 
Karava and Coyigama are included. In some Kandyan areas wash- 
ins »* done strictly for the Goyjjgsma, elsewhere for Vahumpura 
anrl other moderately low castes as described by Knox. (In urban¬ 
ized areas no questions of caste arise in such matters,} In some 
village localities the Henaya. for some obscure reason, refuses to 
serve the Navamlauna, 

The Henaya's status is unique. His caste position is low, but no 
high caste villager will equate him with oilier castes deemed low. 
for he is looked upon in an endearing and affectionate way. He h 
a subordinate member of the family customarily railed ‘Henaya 
Mama” (Hriiaya Uncle) by the high caste villagers, particularly the 
young, Although the nominal hierarchy of castes would place him 
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somewhat lower than the position awarded him here, in actual 
treatment and regard he appears the superior to most other low 
castes. 


Vahumfi ra 

The Vahumpura. referred to by some writers as Kandeyo (hill 
people). Hakuru (jaggory people) and other terms, are one of the 
most numerous castes of the Kandyan areas and are found also in 
sortie numbers in Low Country districts. It has been claimed by 
some of them that the caste im [tides over a million persons. 31 
While iltis is unquestionably a gross exaggeration, the caste is im 
deed targe. Traditionally they are distinguished as the tappers of 
the kit til palm anti makers of the sugar (jaggory) produced from its 
juices, fit some Kandyan areas members of the caste are considered 
suitable by Rada las as kitchen servants, and there is generally a 
traditional service obligation to the Goyigama ai time of Wed- 
dings. Thus in many Kandyan localities the Vahumpimi man was. 
and to some extent is, expected to carry the "ping©'" (shoulder 
yokel with the baggage of the wedding party. Such, customs are 
usually kepi only in areas where the Vahumpura are economically 
dependent upon neigh 1 wring Goyigarna, It is significant as Hocart 
notes that tiie kitchen servants at the Temple of the Tooth in 
Kandy are Vahuinpura.'" Although the minute regulations of food 
preparation found in India are unknown to the Sinhalese, here the 
concept ol caste cleanliness is clear, It is probable too that abstemi¬ 
ous genilciueii of high caste status seek mistresses from among the 
Vahumpura more frequently than would lie dictated by chance. 

Although in modern times many Kandyan villages have diverse 
castes, the majority of Vahumpura are cultivators living in homo¬ 
geneous villages. In stum* areas they are today engaged in kind 
tupping and in jaggory making, although the industry is by no 
means a caste monopoly. While there are a number of wealthy and 
nrbaiiircd families, the vast majority have remained in the Kan¬ 
dyan and Low Country interior villages, living no diifcieutly from 
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nearby Goyigama peasants except that Llicir economic status tends 
to be lower. 41 

in common with other tower castes, the Vahuuipura claim a 
high status in ancient periods, and articulate niemljcrs have ex¬ 
pressed drip resentment eif discriminatory treatment in recent 
times- M. E. Mntiasinghe, speaking on behalf of the caste at the 
time of the Ceylon Constitutional Tetonu in igaS, offered evidence 
tiiat it wasof Ksairiya origin 40 


HlKMA 

The lUnna, strictly a Low Country' caste, hate seldom been 
noted by earlier observers. Of the various sources consulted, 
only Valentyn and dc Saram described them as “washers to the 
Chaim.” 37 The caste exists today in relatively small numlmrs in 
the cinnamon areas, where it is designated by its traditional role 
which also implies ceremonial functions similar to those of the 
HSna people. It is significant tint Valentyn listed this group as one 
of the despised and degraded castes, a status which they do not 
hold today, although their precise position in the status hierarchy 
defies comparative evaluation. Few today are engaged in washing, 
and their members tend to repudiate the traditional designation 
and refer to themselves as the people of a panic u 1st village, i.e., 
usually the population center of the cute, south of Colombo. 
(Tliis village, with a population of under 700 families, i» mainly 
engaged in agriculture.) Probably much washing and associated 
service for the Salagatna is carried out by the HcmtySs. 

The Hinnavo claim common origin, in ancient time, with the 
Coyigama. having Ikjcu distinguished as a group by their honor¬ 
able service nr the King. 49 Their historic origins arc conjectural, 
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but the laic introduction of a new caste or tribal group should be 
considered. Van Rhee appears to have identified die caste as "grass 
cutters/' affiliated with, or part of, the Paima-durayi, who were 
pressed into tinnwuon work by the Portuguese and thus affiliated 
to the Clialuts, 31 * There is today some bitterness among diem toward 
the Salagama for "imposing" ujion them the name Hinnlvb, 
which lias low status significance.', Living as they do in an area in 
which caste statuses have changed considerably and imercaste 
relationships tend to be egalitarian outside the home, there is no 
precise measure of status £ot the Hinnavd. They arc a relatively 
endogamous group of intermediate but gradually rising position, 
eager to shed the recollection of former degradation, and hence 
reluctant to discuss their past or even their present. 

In the Southern Province, Hinrui people are also found, tradj 
tirmn Ily associated with basket weaving, which in fact is practiced 
by certain family lines today. Although a few profess blood 
affiliation wilh west coast Mima, it is evident that marriage is 
generally local and that here there is rm recognition of the tradi¬ 
tional service role to the Salagama. It is not improbable that they 
were described by Armour as Htndayo or basket weavers, and 
possibly they may be the same as those described by Gardiner as 
Hirawas or sieve-makers.^ Whether or not this small caste, scat¬ 
tered in numerous homogeneous villages in the interior of the 
Southern Province, is a distinct one raniicit be perfectly ascer¬ 
tained, Although some villages know and claim mixture with die 
coast Hhma, the people arc separated and their traditions dis¬ 
similar, The fact that the west coast Minna profess ignorance of 
any connections with the “basket weavers" would indicate a func¬ 
tional separation amounting to that of separation by caste. 

It is difficult to equate the social status of the interior and the 
west coast Hinrii. Each group considers itself superior to the 
other, probably on general principles. Some of the Southern 
Province segment identify themselves as socially allied with the 
neighboring Vahumpura, and also the Demala Gattara, claiming 
some imermatriage wilh each. Such admissions would he con- 
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sidcred lowering to live status-hungry but more urbanized west 
coast Himui. Within tlie Somitern group there are status grada¬ 
tions by House name amounting to intracaste status subdivisions. 
Whether as cause or elf-eft. the lower giadcs tend to be landless and 
to persist in the traditional basket weaving. The results of tilts 
craft are marketed in the southern coastal towns. 11 


Raoaiiaia 

The Sinhalese potters are scattered over the island, but are 
usually brand in homogeneous villages or in suhvillagcs close by 
towns or die cultivator villages. Nut a large raste, they are in most 
cases pursuing their traditional craft, although frequently en¬ 
gaged also in agriculture. Clay deposits possibly influence their 
distribution, but clay is widely available, and in some instances 
potter villages transport it from places which, in a hullock-cart 
economy, are quite distant.® 1 Davy found the potters a "pTetty 
numerous caste' 1 bound to furnish the king and chiefs with 
earthenware, and paying for their lands hy small tax money.®* As 
he also points out, and as is true today, the Sinhalese consume 
much pottery because metal vessels art- almost unknown in most 
viIlages beyond an m < ashittal I raw watet j tig i u some mmc prosper¬ 
ous homes.®* There arc no ritual err ceremonial roles for the 
poLier, and most of his relationships with other castes take place 
in tin- marketing oi hit wares. In some 1 enune areas potters main¬ 
tain fy robot it vestiges of their service roles to the leading Goyigama 
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families, bur die craft lias become one of production for the 
impersonal market While Jiand potting is still an important caste 
monopoly, small industrial enterprises have entered the ceramics 
field, particularly in tile and brick production. These businesses 
and their occupations have no caste significance, and are dissoci¬ 
ated From the Battalia I a caste and traditions. 


Panikju 

Nearly all early writers refer to a barher caste among the Sin¬ 
halese. frequently termed the Embatteo, a Tamil word, and less 
often Panikki, the Sinhalese equivalent signifying "barber " 31 
Knox told of them, although every attempt to find a Kandyan 
barber caste Etxfay has resulted in failure. Davy, who did not con¬ 
fine himself to the Kandyan region, described them as a very small 
group but little engaged in actual barlicring. Extensive question¬ 
ing throughout all Kandyan regions yielded no evidence ol the 
caste today, other tlian immigrants of unknown status and Tamils. 
In the Low Country a Sinhalese "barber caste" was identified, 
however. These people, found in several Low Country villages in 
the Western, North-Western, and Southern Provinces, have tended 
to cling t*> their traditional occupation, not infrequently follow¬ 
ing it in cities but maintaining their village residence and ties. 
Men interviewed in one village locality, where they admitted to 
belonging to this caste, were practically all migrant barbers or 
men employed as barbers in the coastal towns. Some individuals 
have broken ties with the villages and have moved into new 
pursuits, usually with anonymous caste status. In the villages the 
Panikki are often ihe lowest taste of their immediate area and, 
while resentful and sensitive of their position, conform submis¬ 
sively to the village dictates of etiquette. They have dearly a "low 
vaste status in contrast with their Goytgama, Karara and Salfigama 
neighbors, who, although communally divided, arc essentially 
equal. 
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VeU-I’DURAYT 

The Velli-durayi are a very small caste found principally In 
the North Central Province north of Kahveva. According to ihrir 
cradition they entered Ceylon as guardians of the sacred Bo-tree 
brought from India to Anuradhapura in 389 »,c. The Bo-tree 
stands today in the temple grounds of that holy city in the north 
central jungles of Ceylon, and the Velli-durayi are today its care- 
takers. 

Unlike most other castes in Ceylon, die majority of Velli-durayi 
are both localized and organized. Seven villages adjacent to each 
other live and work on temple land provided them for their temple 
service. The organization and allocation of iheii duties is under 
the direction of one of them elected democratically with life 
tenure. Nearby these villages axe others of the caste who, as resi¬ 
dents of nontemple land, have no services, but who contribute 
freely to the work of temple upkeep. 

Elsewhere in the Kandyan area arc members of the caste, usually 
without actual temple obligations. In such localities it is virtually 
impossible to distinguish Velli-durayi from other and lower status 
groups using the "diirayi" designation.** There has. presumably, 
been a tendency for others to associate their own history with their 
higher status Bo-tree guardians. In the Anuradbupura area there 
is no doubt of the distinct status of this group ;is a wholly endog- 
amous. ritually distinct caste practicing approved forms of respect 
toward higher castes, regardless of their association with one of 
the most sacred symbols of the Buddhist world. Here, too is a 
caste with evidence of antiquity but with no sign of mergence into 
secular feudalism. 


Pahna 


7 he Panna are a fairly numerous Kandyan caste of the “Durayi" 
group, often called Durayi or Pannadumyi. and are perhaps the 
same as the Batgam-timnyi. Unlike many of the Kandyan castes, 
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they are not clearly associated with any particular traditional 
service rok\ hut have been described by some as ‘'grains cutters to 
the King^." Thus Davy, writing of them, notes that.' J he Parmayo 
or grass cutters are numerous. The services they had to perform 
for their lands were to lake care of the King's cattle, horses and 
elephants: furnish the royal stores with vegetables once a fortnight, 
and provide mats when required." 81 Such a service tradition is not 
professed by most village Pamtayas today, although some attempt 
to identify themselves with the sacred Bo tree and its care. Similar 
to most low castes, claim also is made to warrior status under die 
ancient kings. 

The people referred to as Panna aie widely scattered but almost 
entirely limited to the Central Province and Saharagamuva. They 
seem to be common in areas held by niuda lords, and in spite 
of then low status are acceptable as household servants by the 
highest raste in -tome localities. The Panua appear to bold service 
roles similar to the Vahumpnra in areas where the latter are 
lacking. While it is apparent that the Valmmpura have frequently 
emancipated themselves from service relationships to the domi¬ 
nant caste, the Panua seem more generally to be landless and 
under the domination of a local landowner, often tlu j Kadala. 

In the Kegallc and Maude North disiruts and in the North- 
Central Provinrc, it is probable that persons of liatgam-durayi 
designation arc of Parma caste, ettdpgamous only bv localism in 
marriage rather than historic difference. The opprobrious term 
' Hiiia-panna" is also applied to them, which would imply that 
they are an inferior group of the caste. levers listed eighteen 
Hatgam-dttrayi villages in iSgtj tit the North-Central Province, 
and field investigations have indicated many more below the 
southwestern borders of this area. 1 ' Although l hey claim a vague 
iradiiional status as warriors, there is also a contention that in 
ancient times they had the right of executing offenders to the 
king, although this is properly associated with another and lower 
caste. It seems possible tliat we are dealing with two castes, or at 
least two distinct branches of some original group, or even, per- 
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hiipv an attempt by certain 11 a [gam (Pacin' 1 . to elevate their status. 
Accurate appraisal of the situation would require detailed study 
and even then might be beyond reasonable conclusion. The fact 
that neither Knox nor scrupulously detailed Valentyn mentioned 
them might indicate that this apparent division developed re¬ 
cently. 


Bquva 

The torn-tom heater of die Sinhalese occupies a low position, 
hut one relatively higher than his Hindu counterpart. They are 
alt over Ceylon, their ubiquity probably leading to an exaggera¬ 
tion ot their numbers They are, however, one of the more numer¬ 
ous of tfu low cast tv, and few Sinhalese villages are wiihuui their 
serv ices. Not only do they Jive in small numbers in villages mainly 
composed of other castes, of ten in hamlets" adjoining the main 
village, but frequently one limb art entire and distinct Berava 
village. While the majority do not actually drum, the use of the 
brra and certain other drums is virtualty a caste monopoly, and 
each village lias several engaged in the art. Drumming is an im¬ 
portant ceremony in Sinhalese life, an essential For temple services, 
some types of exorcising, and often for funerals, weddings, and 
other important events. 3 * Except for Lite Navandamu, the Bctnva 
is the only numerically Important taste preserving an artistic 
heritage in modern Ceylon. 

In addition to tom tom beating, they are by tradition weavers 
and astrologers, and probably "devil dancers." It is probable that 
the majority of Sinhalese devil dancers are Berava but. like astrol 
<«>' a| u! weaving, it is not a stria caste vocation, 44 It is inteieming 
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that Knox referred to the diummen as also be ins astrologers and 
weavers. According to Davy iJte tom-tom beaters "arc weavers 
by trade, and had to pay a ta?c in money tor their lands, supply the 
royal stores monthly with vegetables, provide wooden gutters of 
the Ketoolga (kind palm), and in some districts furnish a certain 
quantity of cloth of their own making. Particular families have 
lauds for beating the tom-tom, dancing, piping &c, at the great 
festivals; and others have portion! of church-buds for performing 
at temples. 41 PieTis has found the caste listed in nine out of 
seventeen villages of one civil Division in the Portuguese Tomba. 
under lire name of Parra tecclao, the latter word meaning weaver, 
with the obligation of supplying cloth woven by themselves.** In 
modern times the tvcaving trade has been forgotten, 3 nd quite pos¬ 
sibly it was more in tradition than actuality during the colonial 
period. It is relevant ihai important subdivisions of the South 
Indian Paraiyan peoples arc also weavers,** 

At present in Ceylon the BnavB exemplify one of the clearest 
instances of the retention of caste services. This relates, however, 
only to drumming. Many members arc today cultivating temple 
land received through their sacred service. In more urbanized 
areas, pan ini laity in the low Country where feudal service to 
the temple does not exist, drumming is com in tied on a contractual 
and money basis. 

Batcam Bekava 

This small caste appears to be Idealized in the Maude and 
Kurunegabdistricts, and it was possibly originally a branch of the 
Gabala-berata. (funeral drummers \ found elsewhere. The Niti- 
Mighantiiva is the only source referring to them, and there tbev 
arc associated as equal with ihe Gahaladieraviiyd. This is strongly 
repudiated by all members of the caste interviewed, ntrhnugli 
thdr neighbors ''thought" they had been funeral drummers. 
Hay ley ha$ interpreted their origins as fit it miners for roval si I 
(ages, an assumption no doubt based upon the term "Haigam," 
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which could signify such a locality but which would thus imply 
affiliation with the Bat gam (Padu) people, 4 * The term, however, 
has also betri a euphemism applied to other low castes attempting 
to escape the degrading significance of an older name. Members 
of the caste like to call themselves simply BeravjL bin the castes 
are distinct communally and in marriage. Some members drum 
much as do the Bcrava, and for die same type of functions. It is 
claimed, however, that the incantations associated with the drum- 
ruing vary from those of I lie Berava. Mainly these people are simply 
cultivators living in villages, in so far as can be determined, which 
are dominate!] by other castes. 


Kontajiurayi 


The Komaduiayi are recognized locally in the eastern part of 
Sabaragaimiva Province. No evidence of their existence outside 
iliis region was found, not ate c fatty referred to by any other writer. 
They, like the Panna and others, are frequently called simply 
Durayi. ft is possible that die Komadmayi are the same caste as 
the Vdli-durayi, or more accurately, that the two arc branches 
from the same root. They arc nol in contact with the latter, but 
they insist upon their ancient identity with them. In as much as 
the prefix of each might be of similar original significance (each 
could In 1 construed as referring t>> armed guardians) and their 
origin legends are die saute (associated with tire Bo-tree), it is 
possible that the Komadurayi are an isolated branch of the Velli- 
duiavi. which lame into the secular feudal system. Unlike the 
Vdlidurayi, spokesmen nf this group claim that they had secular 
caste duties in the time of the kings, (>„» palanquin bearers etc., 
along sviih ilie other durayt castes, 41 Those visited, near the town 
of Halaugadit, looked upon themselves as the descendants of serv¬ 
ice tenants in a royal village once on the spot, and shared their 
sill.ige resilience with Bat gam jieople, with whom there was a 
genera] feding of equality. 
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Bats am 

The Batgam is a fairly numerous Kandyan caste usually called 
pad 11 by earlier writers and Poddali by Knox, The term Padu is 
common today. However, it is considered a Low and degrading 
epithet, no doubt due more 10 connotations than to literal mean¬ 
ing. which is debatable. The Batgam are found throughout the 
Kandyan provinces including the north-ccmral jungle. High castes 
consider them fit only for menial outdoor labor, and traditionally 
unsuited lor household work. Their own tradition is that of royal 
service, particularly as palanquin bearers for officials. 4 * It is this 
ascription dial usually has been attached to them. That such a 
role was unimportant or buried very deeply in the post is indicated 
by the fact that Knox could find no service attached to the caste 
nor even an explanation for its low position, and Lhc Junavatiaa 
Indicates that they were hired workers, 47 Under the general classi¬ 
fication of Padu it is evident that several caste-like groups or pre¬ 
sumably caste-like groups have been included by a number of 
observers. The Niti-Nighantuva distinguishes two Padu castes; 
Davy said that there were three groups, i.e, f Padu as proper, iron 
smelters or Yamano, and executioners. With such limited descrip¬ 
tive material as is provided in the older sources and in view of 
terminological transitions it is impossible to unravel today the 
true relationships between people calling themselves "Batgam,” as 
all members of the Padu caste now do, There is clearly a fairly 
large caste, especially in the Central and Sabaragamuva Provinces, 
who are the Padu, now' Batgam, Most of these people are eco- 
nomically depressed, lacking in land, and are often wage laborers, 
in the Ratnapura area they are said to be funeral drummers, 
although this may or may not have traditional association. The 
subgroup of Yamano, noted by several early authors, such as 
Armour and Davy, is rare but not extinct. It is not, in fact, a caste 
subdivision but rather an occupational name for persons who are 
otherwise the same as the Batgam or Padu. Yamano have been 
found in the Central Province and east of Bahngoda in S.iljara- 
gamtiva Province. Those who accept the name are simply elderly 
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members of a bargain village, and who retain some knowledge of 
an ancient art id iron smelting practiced in ionite] days. In no 
sense was a hereditary status position within the caste associated 
with the art, all maim rig freely and having no cumimmaJistic 
or social distance concepts in reference to other ftattpiu. One 
village having the Yatuano designation within the locality name 
has used its significance of "iron" to support their claim to 
Navandanna (blacksmith) status. 

oa 

The Oii (Oltp. Glee) have been described by almost all in¬ 
vest i gators other than Knox. Usually they have been vaguely 
associated with ceremonials and festivals. r,r., as dancers or the 
canim of dKgie>. Davy says ol them that they were very few in 
number, and had no particular service to pet form but to carry in 
procession one of the great demons,While indeed a small caste, 
they are sunn what more numerous than Davy implied, and are to 
be found in both the Kandyan area and the Low Country, Seldom 
are they in caste homogeneous villages, and usually only a few are 
found in a single locality Hie largest < run durations were found 
in the Southern Province, btit no dear connection with the intei tor 
group of the same name could be established, nor in the Low 
Country could identical ceremonial limctiim be established as fart, 
although both aic supci naturally gifted, 

In the <Antral and Saltaragamtiva Provinces the Olt generally 
remember their traditional rule as (Uriters, a legend which prot 
abtv has sonic ground work in fat t, since not only do some village 
OM darter today, but. mote significantly, those holding devile 
service lands have ceremonial rule*. The Kandyan Oil claims prr- 
rogaihc in die cctemuriial cleansing after ritually dangerous ecre- 
m.itiies. mid particularly in reference to the god Gam Yakka.* 9 
Only in the devaJe, however, is there evidence that die roles of 
Oil .md tteravaarr precisely st paiatcd. 

In some Kandyan villages Oh air entirely divorced from cere- 
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menial matters and are generally poor and often landless peasants. 
In the Low Connery they are in some instances agricultural 
laborers and peasants* although one large village is almost tx 
chisivdy engaged in selling fish ought by neighboring Karava. 
Elsewhere in the Low Country they arc termed "Nekad/' and 
hold a virtual monopoly in astrological practices. Usually they 
profess no ritual responsibilities but are aware of the Kandyan 
OIL It is doubtful if marriages rake place between those of the 
Low Country and the interior, although caste oneness is claimed. 


PalJ 

The Pall (PaJiya* Paiic or Pa lee) have l*cen described by most 
early writers as the washers lor the low castes. Although nor men¬ 
tioned by Knox, (heir presence is testified by Valcufvn at about 
this same period.. There is also a vague i radii tonal assm iation with 
the function of conch blowing at devale ceremonies, even though 
tftis service h today done by other castes. The Pali appears to be 
stria I v Kandyan, and even in the Centra! Province there are very 
few indeed. Generally their traditional role of washer to the low 
castes is recognized and sometimes it is actually fulfilled. In 
most villages suitable for Pali service, c r g. T Berava, Parma, llatgam, 
the light task of washing is done hy the separate families feu 
themselves. Frequently these villages are ion pour to pay for such 
services. Lind frequently* too. there arc no Pals locally available. 
In the Mamie aiea. however, iv Hence was found in various locali¬ 
ties of Pali washing for Beiavfa, Panin and Batgam. Mom arc 
landless and frequently dependent upon casual coolie labor, In 
one locality where the Henaya is paid in cash, die Paliyli receives 
only the harvest rime gifts of paddy from the families he senes. 

As is true for other washing castes, the Hffna and FTintiiL the 
Pali has traditional responsibility for hanging cloths at die wed 
dings and other ceremonies of the villagers for whom he washes. 
In actual fact, such ceremonies among tow castes are usually per 
formed by a relative of the bride in Kandyan areas. In the Low 
Country; where commercialized retattonihips arc prevalent, it is 
nut unusual for the ilcnaya to wash for the low raster and sene 
them ceremonially if required. 
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Kinnrsa 

The very low caste Rinnan are a relatively small group prac¬ 
tically confined to the Kandyan provinces and particularly to 
the districts of Kandy and Ktminegala. A few are to be found in 
the Southern Province. Recognized by all European writers, the 
“Rinnera badde" are described by Davy as a very small caste that 
"had h> provide the ioyal stores with ropes and inais," 10 Pieris 
notes tlint: "In the Portuguese Foral the Qfiiniritu were described 
as cstcreiros, mat-makers,, who had to provide a number of mats as 
tlieii decum," and tliat, in addition to Kandyans, there was a col¬ 
lection of the caste at Matam, on the south coast, as is the case 
today.® 1 In ipog Parker, imputing to them distinct racial status, 
described them as tile lowest caste of the Sinhalese svsteio, all gain¬ 
ing their living weaving mats in frames, and by cultivating millet 
and rice. 84 

The insignificance of the Kiwtara in a meager literature of 
Sinhalese taste is striking, since their status is so low as to have 
attracted more attention As Parker indicated, they are rigidly set 
apart from the other castes and, in Kandyan areas, follow their 
ancient trade. Village lands held bv them are quite limited, and 
thdr major sources of income are through weaving a particularly 
attrai live mat, and through casual labor. The few who survive in 
the Southern Province are as degraded economically and socially 
as their interior relatives, but arc wholly dependent upon coolie 
labor, and know nothing of their caste’s traditions. 

In legend, the hated rival of the Kinnaraya is the Rotliya, wham 
the Kinnaraya alone is alleged to treat with respect. This tradirion 
is or more theoretical than practical importance today, since the 
two communities have little or no contact-®* The usual evidence 
cited by RodiySs of the Rinnara people's more ignoble position 
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is the formerly enforced custom among the Kinnara men of wear¬ 
ing the hair cut short instead 0! in the typical Sinhalese konfa or 
bun. This mart of caste presumably indicates a degree of degrada¬ 
tion never rotted out to the Rotfiya. Today the custom is flouted, 
but in any case there is no evidence that in any historic period 
the Sinhalese generally held die Kinnara in as low repute as the 
Rodiya* 


Gabauhqiava 

"There is besides,” wrote Davy, **a degraded portion of the 
Padua*, named Gahalaberawayo, who are prohibited from eating 
and marrying with the rest, and who had the lowest and vilest 
services to perform; thus dtey had to furnish executioners, anti 
scavengers to keep the streets clean; and remove dead bodies, hven 
ot this degraded nice oue set is considered lower than the other, 
and is held in contempt tor eating beef." 5 * In connection with his 
travels from Kandy to Matale, TemuUlt wrote, " The village on die 
opposite side of the river is i nimbi ted by die Gahalayas, a race less 
degraded in blood, but more infamous in character than the 
Rodiyas. They acted as public executioners during die reign of 
die Kandyan kings, and being thus excluded from the social pale 
and withdrawn from the healthy influences of public opinion, they 
became in later times, thieves and marauders, . . H 

Neither the G aha fas' connection with Padus nor the differentia¬ 
tion of the beef carets ts to be confirmed today, but die existence of 
a Gabala people is a contemporary fact, and to diem is ascribed 
the ancient roles indicated hy Davy, Today other villagers fre¬ 
quently speak of them as Gahabt-beravayo, for some have asso 
elated the art of drumming with funeral services. The actuality of 
their role as executioners in earlier rimes is evidenced by Pieris, 
who finds the Gabala mentioned in the account of a Kandyan 
Chiefs execution.* 1 Regarding their status, "ferment reports that 
when the professional executioner (probably of this caste) per¬ 
formed his duty upon the person of high caste he exercised great 
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care that he should not touch Lite victim with his own hands. In 
contemporary Ceylon the most menial work of scavenging, garbage 
collection, and drain cleaning of the chits is done by Indian Tamil 
(probably scheduled caste) labor. There are no Sinhalese castes 
concerned with this and actually lew, if any. Sinhalese except, 
rarefy, the Rod!. Executions have long since passed away from the 
realms of taste obligation. 

Tiie Gabala of today are well known throughout die Kandyan 
areas, usually nudes the name of their principal village, referred 
to by feiincm. However, in extensive investigations, not one man 
was found who would assert that he is a member of the caste; 
neighbors are less redeem. The village 'on the opposite side of 
the river, near Kandy, is still well known even many utiles dis¬ 
tant as the home of the Gabala. I lie very mention of the village 
name brings a smite to the lace of fm distant vil lagers. It is noiori- 
um today nut because it is die home of a depressed and degraded 
people, but because it is die prosperous slT- respecting" peasant 
community notorious tor its prostitution. Caste-wise these village 
men claim a status equal to the Berava. and assert that they are a 
special branch of Ikrava, a communion repudiated by alt others. 
As lias been indicated, there is some possibility of connection be¬ 
tween the Gahala and the Bargain Betava, btu, whether or not, 
the latter are today separate. It is unlikely that many GaJuJaa live 
outside ihc immediate vicinity of Kandy, If they do. it fe in 
ationymiiy. 


RopT 

Tfw Uodiyas are the most publii bed caste of Ceylon. Their 
depressed condition has captured popular attention, and while 
most Ceylonese are unaware of ihc existence of many of the 
other castes, the Rorliya Is a familiar figure and his sutus and 
legendary history air well known. 

R°di villages me found throughout the hill country and die 
southern fringe of the north central jungle. Numerically they 
appear lobe important, bin this is because of itinerant beggary and 
ease of identification, in actual het their number is usually esti¬ 
mated at under 1.500, and in a virtual census of their villages by 
the author, it seems unlikely that more than j.ooo are to be found 
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in die island. The Rot.liya is the Sinhalese's closest approximation 
to untouchability. 

Knox’description of this caste, incorporating one current legend 
of their origin, is applicable to the present dav: '■ 

There is one sort of People mot e, anti they an* the Beggars; who 
For their Transgression, as licicafter shall he shewn, have by 
former Kings been made so low and base* that they can be no lower 
or baser. And ility must and do give such titles and respects to all 
Other People, as lire due hum other People to Kings and Princes, 

The predecessors o£ these People, from whom they sprang, were 
Modda Vaddalis. which signifies Hunters: to whom it did belong to 
cuch and bring Venison for die King’s Table. Shu instead of 
Venison they brought Man’s flesh, unknown: which the King liking 

so well, ..landed to bring him more ui the same sort of Venison. 

The King’s liarbar chanced to know what flesh it was, and dis¬ 
covered it to him. At which the King was so inraged that he af- 
counted death too good for them: and to punish onty those Persons 
clia i bad so off ended, not a sufficient lecnmpcnre for so great an 
Affront and Injury as he had si i si .lined by them. Forthwith lh«e- 
lure tic established a Decree, that ..II both great and small, that 
were of that Rank or Tribe, should he expelled from dwelling 
among the Inhabitants of ihc Land, am! not la* admitted to use of 
enjoy the benefit of any mentis, or ways, or railings whatsoever, to 
provide them selves stislinence: bm dial tliey- shim Ul beg from 
Genei.'llton to Generation, from Pom to Door tltio the Kingdom; 
and to b<- looked upon and esteemed by all People to be so base and 
odious, as not possibly to be more. 

And they arc to this day mi detestable to the People that they 
arc not permitted to fetch water out Uich Wells: but do lake their 
watci nut of Holes or Rivers. Neither will any Lunch them, lest 
they should be defiled. 

And thus they gu jbegging in whole f loops, both Men, Vi omen, 
and Children, carrying both Pots and Pans. Hens and Chickens, 
and whatever they have, in baskets hanging on .1 Pole, at each end 
one. Upon their -Shoulders. The Women never carry anything, but 
when they come fu any House to beg they Dance and shew Trhks, 
while the Men beat Drums, They w ill luin Brass B.rvim mi one nf 
their fingers, twirling it around very swift, and wonderfully strange. 
And they will toss up Rails into the Air nne afiei another to the 
number of Nine, and catch tlwm as they fall, and as fast as they do 
cnch diem, still they toss them up again, so that there aie always 
Seven up in the Air. Also they will lake Beads of several Goloms 
and of one sire, and pm them in their mouths, and then take them 
one by one out ol their months again each Colours by themselves, 
sr Krws yss). PP* uror-t* 
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And wiili this Behaviour, and the high and honourable title! which 
they give, as to Men. Your Honour, and Yout Majesty; and to 
Women, Queens. Countesses; and to white Men, White of the 
Royal Blood, it They do beg for their living: and that with su 
much importunity, as if they had a Patent [or it from the King, 
and wifi not be denied; pretending that it was so ordered and 
decreed, that by this very means they should be maintained, and 
unless they mean to perish with hunger they cannot accept of a 
deny&L The People on the other hand cannot without horrible 
shame, lift up their hand against them to strike or thrust them 
away: so rather than to be troubled with their importunity, they 
will relieve them. . . , 

Many limes when the King cuts off Great and Noble Men, 
against whom he is highly incensed, he will deliver their Daughters 
and Wives sin to this sort of People, reckoning it, as they also ac¬ 
count it, to be far wane Punishment than any kind of Death. This 
kind of Punishment being accounted such horrible Cruelty, the 
King doth usually of hi> Clemency shew them some kind of Mercy, 
ami pittying their Distress, Commands to curry them to a Riverside, 
and i hue to deliver them into the hands of those who are far 
worse than the Executioners of Death: from whom, if these Ladies 
please to free themselves, they are permitted to leap into the River 
and be drowned: the which tome sometimes will choose to do, 
rather than to consort with them. 

As might be expected, their isolation is associated with patterns 
of social or gamut dm i and cultural characteristics dissimilar to 
those of any other caste. There is at the present time a strong pub¬ 
lic sentiment that the condition of these people should be im¬ 
proved, and the government has shown a positive attitude toward 
sudi programs. In some localities the Rod! are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture: elsewhere they hold jobs as scavengers; in odicr places they 
ore associated with prostitution; mainly, however, they are, as in 
historic times, Ireggars. Their beggary seldom goes unheeded. 


KavjkaRa or Maiavaras or Kairara 

This small caste is unique in that it has escaped the view* of 
earlier observers. 1 * Literally, the caste names signify that they arc 
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"dancers" (women) and "poets" or chanters (men). The probable 
reason for Lhe omission of ibis group in oilier accounts is chat they 
did not MI imo the secular feudal arrangement, and are limited 
in their distribution. Today they are found exclusively on the 
devatagams of Sabaragamuva Province, the ■women serving as 
dancers inside the temple and the men as chanting "poets." Else¬ 
where the term Ravikara is used in reference to temple function¬ 
aries, but without any implication or reality of caste affiliation. 
No persons of die Ravikara taste liave been found outside deviila- 
gams. The Sabaragamuva Kavikantft are an endogamous body 
with distinctive traditional role* and their own coittmuimi life on 
the devil again, 

The hierarchical position of the caste is moot, Hidi own spokes¬ 
men and members insist that they are simply an occupational 
group among the Goyigama. and historically a very high Goyigama 
people at that/ 11 Their neighbors are undecided. By some their 
claims are given credence and by others they ate not. Consequently 
the Ravikara are treated by most Goyigama with the formalities 
reserved for the very low castes, while by some they arc accorded 
terms of equality. No doubt there has been some admixture with 
Goyigama of low rank, a probability accepted by proud neighbors 
with great misgivings. Their functions, essentially similar to those 
of Kaikolbn peoples in South India, i.f,, dsvi-da&is, suggest that 
they may have been a late Sourh Indian importation, but of this 
no direct evidence has been found. 80 


Dem ala-Gattasa 

This caste, composed of several thousand households, is found 
exclusively in the western Low Country, and chiefly in contiguous 
agricultural villages near Ahugama. Literally the name Demala- 
Gatiara signifies that they are "Tamil Outcastes.' although the 
caste is wholly Sinhalese tit culture and in appearance. In some of 
their southernmost villages, they are alternatively described as the 
Kulupothu Deuiata. indicative of a traditional vocation in winnow 

M A pamphlet publillicil ill l«n« br a t;itiil|j ipeteuuil, Atotannl Al 90 k#r*fQ 15S) 
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making and other forms <jl basketry, Whether ot not Ijasketry was 
in fact a traditional monopoly of cite caste as a whole is unknown. 
The more northerly villages profess no knowledge of the art. The 
vast majority of the people are today not engaged in any craft 
but arc typical village peasants and laborers, 

The hierarchical position of the Deniaia-Gattara is difficult to 
assess, partly because their membership in the Sinhalese body 
politic is repudiated by some of their neighbors, and also because 
of a variable status position between localities. It has been ob¬ 
served that where their villages arc adjacent to those of SalSgama 
they are accorded moderately Ugh status, bur where they adjoin 
the GoyiganiLi they arc deemed a very’ low caste. They are not 
"depressed 1 " in the same sense as are die Rodi. Neighboring vil¬ 
lages have none ot die fe eling toward them that can be expressed 
in such words as "degraded," "low." and "unclean," In the area 
of theit most concentrated settlement. they should be considered 
an 'out-group more titan a "depressed" group, for they anr set 
apart in dir i-ye* of their neighbors by their Thievery,'' "filthy 
language and “belligerency." Mere, certain of their villages are 
almost literally at war with live Goyigama, incidents uf violence 
occurring frequently. and.fpiite atypical ly, caste hate is an evident 
and dominating emotion. With the physical power of concentrated 
numbers in adjacent villages and the psychological effect of a 
legend of royal descent, these "Tamil Outeastes" frequently lack 
the obsequious attitudes of the very low castes, and are instead 
aggressive, and are. in a sense correctly, viewed by their neighbors 
as “double makers/* 

I he popular origin siorv of the t aste finds them descendants of 
Ceylon's Tamil Ring Klara's warriors, who presumably married 
among the Sinhalese. Their contemporary designation as "Tamil" 
pimiblv attests the truth of the legend, but at least as likely is their 
descent from an immigrant Tamil labor force, possibly introduced 
in the Portuguese period. References to them a t(r found in Dutch 
records where they arc shown to have Iwten associated with the dn- 
namon industry Thiu Vafl Rhee {105) refers to the ‘ Dcmmctegat- 
u*re II in* was in this area, arid intimates that they were of 
Parnu v.i (Panna diirayii origin. No empirical subsi a filiation of the 
latter view can be found. Van Rlire's nhwrvations are. however. 
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particularly interesting for they indicate an association of the 
Deruah-Gauara with the HinnS, which might amount to an idcnu- 
fication of the two groups, t.£ u as deriving from a single caste. Both 
were associated with the Salagama* presumably in the: roles of 
inferior laborers in < imianmiL, and perhaps one or the other, or 
boijt, arc to be identified with the Ulyakarayo division of the 
Salagama, now presumed to be extinct- Extensive efforts have 
been made to seek out possible temporary linkage between the 
west coast Hiiina, the Sou them Province HinmL and the Demala- 
Gattata, Jt may be safely concluded that the Dennib-Cattata are 
distinct En every respect from their neighboring west coast Hinna, 
There is, however, some relationship between the more southerly 
Deinala Gattara and ilu Southern Province Minna. Not only arc 
both reputed to be basket makers by tradition. and to some extent 
both groups practice the craft today, but actual instances of inter- 
marriage have been found, Moneihelcss, the Dcmala-Ga tiara re¬ 
pudiate cast! identity with die Minna, either to die east or west* 
claiming themselves to he a superior caste and professing shame 
at Lhe instances of intermarriage. It appears probable, in view of 
these connectiuns and Van Rhce's nbsenatioro, dm \ [here has l>een 
some historic or traditional linkage between dfcsv Minna and the 
Dcmafa-Ga£t2£i» although the relationship is of no practical sig¬ 
nificance today. It is tcuain that both were affiliated in some 
similar way with the Sallgama during Dutch times, as, incited, 
were other groups, such as terrain Vahumpura villagers and the 
f ’Tundeguttera/ T Tlie latter were perhaps a locality division of die 
Demida-Ga tiara, The historical recommit i ion of retaimmhipi be¬ 
tween diese various peoples associated with the cinnamon industry 
would require minute and painstaking archival research- In con¬ 
cern porary Ceylon there is little likelihood of the Dcniala-Gatiara 
losing its distinctive caste status. They are a mifitautly united 
people* sharing a heritage which to them is a proud one. 


The Quasi-Castes and the Noti-Castes 


All Sinhalese persons are bom into a caste, and none 
would be unaware either of Ins caste or of its status position in 
Sinhalese society. Hut Ceylon is nt)L populated solely by the Sin¬ 
halese. and i be different minority groups stand in varying rela¬ 
tionships to the Sinhalese taste structure. Some, like the Vaggai, 
arc sufficiently identified interactionafly and culturally so that 
today they may be reasonably considered a Sinfialcsc caste. Others, 
like the Ceylon Tamils, arc culturally and socially a distinct ethnic 
group with their own Hindu caste organization. Stiff others, like 
die Moors living among the Sinhalese, are an ethnic communal 
group but scarcely a caste. J lie Europeans have many superficial 
attributes of a caste but are onihndtfs apart from local social 
organization. 

Nor can these groups he placed on a single continuum ranging 
from caste to "class" or from caste to "tribe" or simply from caste 
to "ethnic minority." For the different peoples, each of these and 
other concepts arc represented. The Tamils of Ceylon, actually 
two groups, arc die largest minority, and have social structures dis¬ 
it net from the Sinhalese, In the Jaffna Peninsula are the Ceylon 
1 a mils with their rigorous Hindu, essentially South Indian caste 
organization. On the plantations within the Sinhalese country are 
the more recently immigrated Tamil estate laborers. The latter 
have a uvial organization dminu from the Ceylon Tamils and 
are a separate minority although culturally similar to the people 
of Jaffna. Within the estate community Hindu caste plays an im- 
pomrn role, since there is little interaction with the Sinhalese, 
cute status between one and the other is immaterial, although it 
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is commonly recognized by the Sinhalese that estate laborers arc 
usually of extremely low caste in their own order. Between the 
middle class Ceylon Tamil and the Sinhalese, interaction is usually 
limited to the urban population where, except for personalized 
relationships, caste docs not matter. To a surprising extent the 
migrant Ceylon Tamil maintains his own communal groups within 
the cities dominated numerically by the Sinhalese. Where per¬ 
sonalized relationships are involved, the Sinltalesc would choose 
to remain ignorant of the other's caste, probably assuming it to 
be Vellala unless the contrary were known. Much the same attitude 
is expressed in reference to Indian merchants Ilvinp in predomi¬ 
nately Sinhalese communities. Among the non-Sinhalese lower 
economic classes, however, some discrimination on a caste basis 
arises. Thus, even in Colombo, low caste Tamil laborers . whether 
Ceylon or Indian) have complained at being given separate and 
inferior containers for their tea in the small shops ratertng to the 
poor. The Sinhalese recognize difference of caste in reference to 
outsiders who themselves maintain caste distinctions, but as a 
result of the urban locale and a high degree of ethnic commu¬ 
nal ism, the recognition is both inexact and largely insignificant. 1 
The strength of ethnic communal ism is indicated by the fact that 
in ip,pj there were in all Ceylon 1G7 marriages between Sinhalese 
and Ceylon Tamils, and ay between Sinhalese ami Indian Tamils. 


Tiubai and Enci.avftp P to pies 

ParticularIv in the jungles of the North Central Province, and 
along the northwest coast, there ate South Indian peoples not 
strictly pan of the Jaffna caste structure yet not wholly identified 
with the Sinhalese. Numerically unimportant, these represent 
mainly tribal invasions. Because oT physical isolation and/or cul¬ 
tural uniqueness they were never wholly assimilated into either of 
the island’s major social systems. These peoples range from the 
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Vaggai, who are today more Sinhalese than Tamil, to the Tamil 
speaking. Muslim fishing community of Mukkuvas, who in no 
sense—ethnically, organizationally or legally—are Sinhalese, Each 
of these groups is endogamous and each has a varying mixture of 
Sinhalese and Tamil cultural practices. They likewise exhibit de¬ 
grees of interaction with Lhe Sinhalese although in all cases most 
personalized relationships arc group, or subgroup, centered. 

Since most of these peoples stc at best peripheral to the Sin¬ 
halese castes, a brief description of a few type instances may suffice. 
The Census of Ceylon Tor 1824 indicated the presence of the fol¬ 
lowing group in this general category; "Wagay," Ahampadias, and 
Camalers, to which should be added the Oddes. commonly called 
' Wuddcrs/ Can arose, Ahikumakayas (Kma vans), Mukkuvan (or 
Mtikwas), and Wanniyas, and perhaps the 'Chettics" and others, 2 
It is possible that the Vaggai and the Ahampadias are ihe same 
people, since levers notes that the latter w a prefix of “V'ellala," a 
description then given Vaggai meaning lower grade of V'ellala. The 
various Censuses of Ceylon found that each of these ethnic groups 
except the Vaggai and Mukkuvit was extremely small, r.g.j the 
Census of 1824 showed 81 Camalers in their mam district of 
Chilaw-Piitialam. While undoubtedly there are some individuals 
extant who identify themselves with some of the smaller groups, 
those who are commonly known today arc the Vjtggat, Mukkuvas, 
Ahikuntikayas and Vatiniyas. 

The Vaggai might as reasonably be considered one of the Sin¬ 
halese castes; of those upon the borderline of Sinhalese society they 
have most nearly completed a merger with it. .Although the Census 
of iQi1 indicates that they arc a "rare ’ found in several different 
pans of the North Centra! and Northwestern Provinces, field in¬ 
vestigations have indicated their presence today only in a limited 
area east of Amiradhapuni. Mere ten or more villages acknowledge 
the term Vaggai and are so accepted bv their Sinlialese neighbors. 
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Tliat the group is of comparatively laic South Indian origin is 
probable. Culturally they demonstrate a complex mixture of 
Tamil and Sinhalese traits, although they are generally accepted 
today as being Sinhalese. As prosperous villagers in a largely self- 
contained area they have been able to command respect on a par 
with the Goyigama, and in their structural position might indeed 
be viewed as a Goyigama subcaste in an area within which that 
caste is normally not subdivided into formal divisions. They have 
become wholly integrated into the Sinhalese caste system, receiv¬ 
ing the services of die lower status castes in the same manner as 
the Goyigama and requiring similar symbols of social distance and 
respect. 

The Mukkavas are mainly a Catholic and Muslim, Tamil-speak¬ 
ing tribal group found in the Pimalum area and also un the east 
coast of the island. There are also some interior villages in the 
North-Central Province wliidi ate Roman Catholic They are un¬ 
doubtedly the descendants of the Malabar coast fishermen de¬ 
scribed by Thurston as Mukkuvan* 3 Along the Putttlum coast 
there are perhaps several thousand Mukkuva hsheroicm The Cen¬ 
sus of iiji 1 showed over two thousand in the Putuluin distric t, the 
majority of whom were Muslims. There arc also many on the east 
coast pi but there they have no connect iun with Sinhalese society* 
In one wholly Roman Catholic interior village visited, the church 
is a strong uniting agency supporting the Miikkuva communal 
separateness from surrounding Lhiddliht Sinhalese The Muk- 
kuvas look upon themselves as distinct: people, treating their Sin- 
Jialcsc neighbor* in accordance with caste i tuEoms, nud acting in 
the role of the highest caste. The peasant Mukkuvos are quite 
prosperous, and this has been unquestionably a factor supporting 
their claim to high status. Caste services, (.<?♦, washing, arc per¬ 
formed for them by the appropriate Sinhalese castes and conven¬ 
tional rules of etiquette maintained. As Roman Catholics they 
profess no caste, but they act in the role of high caste and their 
GoyEgama neighbors in turn rate them as just under themselves 
in status. In spite of their nominal castdessncss, it is evident that 
among die Christian Mukkuvos there are rndogamous subgroups 
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having different status portions. 4 (As will be obsetved among 
Muslims, similar distinctions in other localities amount in fact to 
caste lines within the Muslim community.) Although the interior 
villages marry with those of the same religion on the coast, there 
is little legitimate intermixture with the Sinhalese. Relationships 
with the Sinhalese are friendly, and with the Goyigama egalitarian, 
but their contacts are most frequently economic. Due to the com¬ 
plicating effects of Roman Catholicism a most painstaking study 
would have to be made before any serious estimate of their accul¬ 
turation by die Sinhalese might be made. It would appear that 
they still have more in common with the Tamils culturally, and 
in social identification they are considerably closer to them than 
to the Sinhalese. 

Ahikimtikayis (Koravu. Kura vans) are the gypsies of Ceylon and 
are perhaps part of the widespread tribe of Koravas. renowned as 
gypsies, snake char me is ami criminals in India. 4 The Ceylon Cen¬ 
sus of if|2i listed *3 Ahikun^ika bands har ing a total population 
of 276. Most of them cited snake charming or begging as their 
principal occupation. It is unlikely that the number of Aiiiku^ti- 
kayas in Ceylon has changed materially since tliat time, and they 
are still engaged in wandering beggary, fortune telling and snake 
charming. Seldom are they found outside the jungle regions. Speak¬ 
ing a Telegu dialect, they also understand Tamil and Sinhalese 
and consider South India their homeland. Most of them claim to 
have spent all of their lives in Ceylon, although the Census of itju 
insists that the largest gangs return to India occasionally. John 
Still was perhaps the only outsider who ever gained the confidence 
of these people, and his sympathetic descriptions of them written 
twenty years ago couJd not be improved upon today • 


There were half a doreu bivouacs hmlt of branches and talipot 
palm leaves, so light that a donkey could carry enough to house 
a family. Their entrances that all laced away from the prevailing 
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wind, leaked like the arched mouth* of eaves, less high than ilie 
heads of their owners or my shoulders, and sloping away to nothing 
at rhe hack. They seemed rather the denied hunting animal* than 
house! as we think of them; hut I suppose every Kura van there 
had been born Ln one like these, and all their forefathers as Ear 
hack as we like to imagine, for die Kuravan has no history. - * - 
They had no possessions at all it seemed except she clothes they 
wore. a few zigzag silver bang Its on the women's arms* plenty of 
silent watchful dogs of the kind wc call pariahs, really a very 
ancient breed . * . a few cooking pots, several donkeys, a couple 
of fawns, and their flat snake baskets. . . . 

The Ahikumika, 35 they are called by the Sinhalese,, claim no 
identity with the people among whom they move, and have none 
culturally or organizationally, although sometimes they attempt ru 
pais iliCtnseKcs as a Viidda people. Not accepted as inch, they are 
in effect an outcaste tribe; some Sinhalese villagers in areas where 
they roam do not know a distinction between them and die RoclL 
Exccpt as casual entertainers and beggars, they have no intercourse 
with Sinhalese nor are they in any sense part of the Ceylon Tamil 
caste structure. 

The Vanniyis arc a small tribal people identifying thimselm 
with the Sinhalese and occupying a virtually inaccessible stretch 
of territory in. the North Ce ntral Province northwest of Trin- 
comalee. 1 It is laid by surrounding villagers that the Vannryts, 
who in Parker's time numbered no mare than five hundred per¬ 
sons, are of Vaddit origin. It is not unreasonable that there is some 
truth in this and dm they tvere settled in semi permanent agricul¬ 
ture long before the “rock V&ddas" of the Bintenne and Welassa 
areas. 1 Lacking regular water reservoirs they are closely dependent 
upon diena flire agriculture) cultivation and hunting* Although 
having supernatural and other practices not typical of the Sin¬ 
halese* they are linguistically Sinhalese and profess Buddhism. 

T Tim tfriUip W3S larnl ijrvrihct! hy t'jrkpr under th» drugniiiEon In Th r . Tit^ro 
n (6j), iS$ 7 . pp. The Eniilcrbl pra-ntci! !icrc ittti upon 

Pittci aiut nremmia given hi Sifshatew? thing Hiubweil of the Vattniva tiLLi^** 
Of all ihe rxtjnE cwiei and irihei diuriifacd in thh lolume, rhii ii ihe only om 
whwe i-ilUgn hi^ nr» IkcH villteti. The iem Viimivl H lb ^ppllni to fttliet 
grotiju living in the Yanni area, ir , the north cxoiKnLl Juugtc* Previa, is h it wai 
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Eighteen mites from the nearest road and isolated as wet) from all 
but a few equally remote Sinhalese villages, their taste relation¬ 
ships are largely an academic rathci than a practical issue. They 
are. however, given Goyigama status and undoubtedly are a rem¬ 
nant people of wliicli must have long since lost all differentia lion 
from the Sinhalese. 

The Vaddis as lias been observed earlier, while theoretically a 
part of the Goyigama caste, are essentially a remnant oi a former 
racially and culturally distinct people. The Census of 1946 found 
fewer than £.5011 persons identifying themselves as Vaddas, a con¬ 
siderable drop since the previous census. The latter is a product 
both oi intermarriage with east coast Tamils, and jungle dwelling 
Sinhalese, as well as the volitional passing of persons once calling 
themselves \'add 5 into one or the other of these ethnic groups. In 
Cva Province jungles where Sinhalese predominate, it is apparent 
Lliat the Vadtla villages ate diminishing and their residents scatter¬ 
ing in the direction of established Sinhalese settlements. The 
preservation of a distinctive Vadda culture is more pronounced 
among those living near to civilization where occasional coins can 
l>c scented if the Yiiddti arts the way a Viidda is supposed to act. 
In more remote areas the Vaddas are today liule different from 
their equally poor Sinhalese ncighlxirs.® The fact that there is no 
waste discrimination against the Vadda by the numerically domi¬ 
nant Goyigama of the jungle is no doubt hastening their amal¬ 
gamation with [lie Sinhalese. A high proportion of the Sinhalese, 
particularly in the Viidtlfi country. have Vadda connections in their 
ancestry, lit some instances where such mixtures are known they 
are admitted, not being viewed as violation of caste endogamy. 

While not properly tribal or ethnic groups. iJictc are also a Few 
enclaved villages claiming separateness from die Sinhalese, other 
than those of the Muslims who are widely scattered in predomi¬ 
nately Sinhalese areas, Thus one frequently finds Tamil villages, 
composed of endogamous caste groups sometimes nil I engaged iri 
ilieir traditional occupations, r.g., potters. Elsewhere Indian"labor 
from estates has settled into village life. In all surh instances which 
have been observed the Tamil preserves not only his communal 
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life but also his endogamous practices, his language and his reli¬ 
gion. No doubt some exceptions could be found, but the Tamil 
village in Sinhalese areas is isolated in almost every social sense 
from Sinhalese neighbors. In so far as they have a status position, it 
is a very lose one, although usually noi so low as that ascribed to 
die Rod), Kinnara and Pali. 

Tribal groups and enclaved guest villages have no numerical 
significance today in Ceylon, at though it may be reasonably pre¬ 
sumed that the Sinhalese have in former times grown through the 
accretion of such peoples into Sinhalese society. In die case of the 
Vaggai and probably the Vanniya (his process is to be seen in 
the present day. It is curious dial such tribal minorities arc enter¬ 
ing die Sinhalese caste structure at die top. i.r., as Goyigama- 
Highly endogenous at present, there is no doubt tlvu the Vaggai 
people are in process of becoming a subrastc. in the literal nit ail¬ 
ing of that concept, ol die Goyigama. This is facilitated by their 
lack of a history involving any traditional service status, their 
separation from all recognised Tamil castes, and their relatively 
powerful economic position. They have been abh* to command 
the service* of low Sinhalese castes through the power .if large land 
holdings, a condition which dc faao has placed them in die status 
if not the role of the Goyigama. Where villages unlike the Vaggai 
hat.- retained a distinctive Tamil * ulttirr and identified diem- 
selvrs as "Indian” they are today simply enclaved guest peoples, 
''pariah' 1 peoples, in die figurative meaning of die word sometimes 
accepted by sociologists. 10 

More related to Sinhalese society are the few Christian villages 

** Noie iei Lliii omnctiicm ihe (ertflirtologxpil contraverijf in ^1^ We Ext vcmii 
Dlim C. by llauiGerZti* » 4 mrifdu St*cfaft£im{ Nn nS), Vl*| 15, \\\ 
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in the Kandyan provinces. The Roman Catholic Mukkuvas ill US' 
irate a group predominately Tamil in their cultural identification 
and hence more isolated than would he die case otherwise. Another 
village in Matale North U an example of a Roman Catholic vil¬ 
lage more thoroughly identified with Sinhalese culture and with 
Sinhalese society. Unlike Roman Catholics along die coast, the 
villagers profess carelessness as part of the Christian creed and 
refer to themselves as Portuguese Dons rather than as Sinhalese ot 
any caste. 11 It is not difficult, however, to discover that a "Don 1 is 
equal to a Goyigama and die superior of other Sinhalese castes, a 
number of which are represented in the village. While entirely 
endogamous in marriage, it is evident that marriage with any 
Roman Catholic Sinhalese would be countenanced—provided lie 
were Goyigama. Services are performed in the village by the ap¬ 
propriate lower Sinhalese castes, and they arc treated in accord 
with the code of etiquette pi at 1 iced in nearby Goyigama villages. 


Ethnic Minorities 

Most numerically significant peoples physically within, but not 
identified with. Sinhalese society are neither tribal type groups nor 
village enclaves. The Ceylon Moors (Muslims) number nearly 
375 ' 0110 ' Burghers and Eurasians of mixed ancestry, nearly 4^,000; 
and other socially important minorities, including Europeans, are 
of smaller but consequential numbers. None of these is considered 
part of the Sinhalese people and none is conceived to be a caste. 
Alt, except for the hast Coast Muslims, tend to be concentrated in 
areas which are predominately Sinhalese and hence are in direct 
contact with the various Sinhalese castes. 1 * 

flir Moors have been residents of Ceylon for centuries, notni- 
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nally as descendants of middle eastern traders, but actually with 
strong infusions from Muslim Indian groups. Especially during the 
Dutch period of occupation the Moors were rooted out of their trad¬ 
ing role and many of them dispersed throughout the island. They 
are in homogeneous peasant villages in the interior highlands, the 
northern jungles, along the eastern coast, and in fishing communi¬ 
ties on the southern and western coasts. Many are also engaged in 
commercial activities. The majority are diffused throughout Sin¬ 
halese territory but have continued to live in communal groups, in 
the rural areas as homogeneous Muslim villages, and in the towns 
as cohesive subcommunities mainly devoted to trade with the 
Sinhalese. 

Although the concept of caste is ideologically repugnant to the 
Muslim, he has adapted himself to it and in some instances copied 
it in intragroup relations,, Knox, noted that certain privileges were 
given the Moors, but he did not view them as a caste. Davy de¬ 
scribed them as of no caste but "attached' 1 to the Karev*-” Con¬ 
temporary Kandyan traditionalists hold that while not a caste they 
should be treated with die etiquette suitable for the Kaiava. Cer¬ 
tainly no Muslim will accept the designation of caste. The cultural 
and ethnic minorities of Ceylon are "communities” in popular 
usage, and die Muslim is a "community' comparable to the Ccvlon 
Tamil and die Sinhalese "communities." 14 They arc not a caste, 
for diey are socially a distinct people, outside the system within 
which caste relationships arc operative. Obviously superficial re¬ 
semblances to caste can be found, for the .Moors are endogaiiions, 
communal and hence socially separate from nearby Sinhalese. Fur¬ 
ther, they have been partially drawn within the orbit of Sinhalese 
society, i.e,, politically and economically. To the present day some 
hold tands on service tenure, and in trading relationships they have 
Iwen drawn into direct contact with their neighbors, and hence 
into a position requiring a status relationship. In some localities 
they own lands cultivated by Sinhalese tenants, an additional situa¬ 
tion necessitating the formation of patterns in social intercourse. 
Inevitably the Moors have acquired the patterns of intcicaste 

U Knox t45>. p, ij6; Davy fif), p. IIJ. 
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etiquette conventional to their surroundings. In the cities this issue 
is not important, for tntereaste etiquette there is not so stricL In 
the villages it is also usually nominal, for the Muslims make slight 
use of the caste services available in the neighboring Sinhalese 
villages. Seldom do they utilize the washer nor have they mv need 
for him in marriage or other ceremonies. They seldom require the 
tom-tom beaters. A wandering Rodiy.i they would, however, shun 
in the manner of the Sinhalese and on those rare instances of a 
home visit by a Sinhalese of low caste to a wealthy Muslim land¬ 
lord, the symbols of inferiority would be expressed by the Sim 
halese. Tim is more a matter of the transference of caste behavior 
to social class situations than a product of communal inferiority 
and superiority. If lie is a wealthy and respected landowner, he ts 
treated tnurU the same as a high caste Sinhalese of comparable posi¬ 
tion* The Moor is nor fixed ritually: if powerful lie receives the 
formalities given those of high caste: otherwise lie is usually given 
the status of stranger with the normal courtesies bestowed by Sin¬ 
halese upon all noru nstes or those of unknown caste. To conceive 
of the Moor as a caste group is to place him within a social system 
to which he is an outsider. He has some regard for the birth status 
of the various castes, but he himself is not treated in accord with 
a particular birth status rank. He has adjusted and adapted to the 
caste structure but has not become part of it. Much closer to caste 
arc the divisions to be found among Muslims, but these are so 
nidmiirtital that they cannot he said to form a system. 18 

Neither the Burgher nor die European it properly a caste, but 
each approximates more near Is a < usil- status than does the Moor, 
f he Burghers ate descendants of European-Sinhalese mixture, and 
arc almost always culturally Europeanised, speaking English as 
their home language, wearing European clothing, and following 
generally western practices in marriage, religion, etc,'* In this 
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minority there are two fairly distinct segments, those claiming 
Dutch ancestry and those descending from die Portuguese, Status 
differences between the two are considerable, the Dutch Burghers 
being a proud association of persons usually of professional and 
white collar occupational status, and tending to maintain a con¬ 
siderable degree of endogamy with reference to Portuguese and 
otherwise mixed Burghers. Both ate highly etidogamous in roped 
to Sinhalese and Tamil- Long associated with the high status 
clerical and professional occupations of the city , the Burgher fre¬ 
quently likens him set! psychologically more with the European 
than with the Sinhalese, On occasion hr, like the European 
stranger, can refer to the Sinhalese as the "natives," reflecting the 
set {'Conception of a “European transplanted." which culturally lie 
indeed is. In behavior his relationships with the Sinhalese arc no 
more caste-like than is the case for the Moors. The Burgher is 
strictly an urban resident, and his relationships with the villager 
are those of a ’’trousered gentleman'' rather than any peculiar 
caste-like pattern common only to the Burgher. 

The European in Ceylon is the trousered gentleman jwir excel¬ 
lence; trousers, white skin and other symbols of power bring him 
the courtesies accorded the highest caste. Almost wholly endog- 
arnous, and mixing hugely within the circle of his own racial types, 
he accepts, and usually receives confirmation oi his acceptance of. 
the propriety of differential—and deferential—treatment- Nor has 
the rise of nationalism and political independence brought die 
“white man" into disrepute or disregard. He is generally deferred 
to as a "white mam." Were the "European" not a transient, he 
might indeed in the passage of time have become a caste. But he is 
no Sinhalese, for that is an ethnic and quasi-iacfol title, and move 
importantly be is no Ceylonese, for few Europeans have truly 
colonized in Ceylon- The ‘ colonials" of Ceylon are temporary 
residents with roots still in the land of their nativity- Even when 
Ceylon is the land of birth, Home. is far away. As a respected 
stranger, the European may expect the etiquette which Sinhalese 
have associated with high caste- In earlier days this was not merely 
accepted, it was enforced. The original covenants of peace with the 
Sinhalese demanded for die conqueror symbols of rank customarily 
reserved for the highest caste. But the transient is exterior to die 
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social order of caste; violation of caste rituals or stricture among 
village Sinhalese would more likely amuse than anger or please 
him. Seldom does he know or care about the caste with whom he 
deals. In so for as a European ever approximated a caste position, 
it has been a superior clique in contrast to "natives,'' jwt to "native 
castes," Most Europeans deal with Sinhalese as Sinhalese, not as 
members of a caste. 



Caste in the Villages 








Stricture, Symbol and Sentiment 


Of all tlit* aspect* of caste, the endogamic principle is 
cherished most widely and most reverently. Persons almost wholly 
emancipated [join caste concepts, and who repudiate any form of 
discriminatory treatment, marry anil insist that their children 
marry within the caste. Here the heritage of caste is most strik- 
ingfv evident todav. Whatever may be the erosion in other caste 
strictures, roles, symbols of status, and social distance, few Sin¬ 
halese, fewer still of the village bilk, marry outside their osre. Low 
caste persons embittered by the effects of communal isolation and 
discrimination repudiate the inequities of caste, but nearly always 
defend the principle of purity in blood- It becomes obvious that 
at all levels the passionate repudiation of romantic marriage is not 
fixed by the concepts of family stability or parental prestige so 
much as by die will to protect the family blood and its honor. 

'Dial the law of caste endogamy was rigorously and formally 
enforced in the past there can be no doubt. Today iIn-re is no such 
law in the technical sense, nor arc there, in most areas, formal 
officers or hodies of cxtiale^al status to enfnrcc the custom. None¬ 
theless, Sinhalese seldom deviate from this long established part of 
the caste code. 1 Sawers. early in the uittcieenth Century. rejwTted 
that the "legal murder' of one (using inter caste sexual relations 
of proscribed character was no longer practiced, bin "in several 
eases brought in the King s notice when llu* fact was notorious 
and undeniable, the Female was < unsigned as a Slave of the Crown, 
to die Royal Village, Gampola, and the Family was ordered to 

i Set ** M pp. jj-ji regarding the tTringency of fhii lute tu former timn- 
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deliver some Provisions to the Royal Store, and by thisacL become 
purified.” - In iSsjo and 18:; i & rase was brought to the attention 
of the British Government regarding the property rights of a 
woman who had married beneath her caste. The Government 
Agent supported tin: ant tent view that such a marriage made forfeit 
all Jilt claims arising from family and that she should suffer the 
virtual Joss of all inherited property. Significantly enough die 
judiciary response indicated drat die Agetu Jiad exceeded his 
authority, but that subject to qualifications his decision was in 
older. 5 The marriage ordinances promulgated by the British, how¬ 
ever, made no reference to caste. 


Although no part of the legal code, endogamy has tire force of 
unchallenged, customary precept throughout most of the country. 
In the North-Central Province, hut these only, formal quasi-legal 
judicial machinery exists for its enforcement. Here serious penal¬ 
ties may he imposed upon the families ol offending persons and/or 
ostracism and even expulsion practiced against the deviating couple 
upon the judgment of flu* caste council. In most villages endogamy 
is well preserved without benefit of formal mechanisms. Ceylon is 
a society of immobile, cohesive village communities: the informal 
penalties of village ostracism and the cutting apart of the kin are 
matters of terrifying significance. More influential than the fear 
of j>cii.ihy and ostracism, however, is the general agreement upon 
the rightness of the ancient order ol marriage. 

I liis arises out of eomrminalisrjc in-group solidarity, obligations 
to kin, and fear of contaminating the hirth slants honor position 
of die family. Even il exempt from public censure, high castes have 
little to gain from imertastc marriage with higher; for the Batgaui 
or the fterava the possibilities would be great. The fact that die 
lower arc at least as endogenous as the high is not because of the 
half believed legends of Brahminit or Kyatriya status which most 
low ****** lovt? There is nothing abhorrent to a Beravava in the 
thought Of a Goyigama alliance, although die reverse would be true 

1 3*32f*** |r °dv <u«. P . 36. tr i, ^\* a „ Uw m* Nigh'mu™ , 5 m 
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for the Coyigama* There is in fact, however, no burning urge to 
marry or have one* child many above 1 ' his caste The rightness 
of intracaste marriage is accepted <u sill levels, It is specifically 
supported by segregation and us limitation* upon personalized 
contacts, prdeivmhl run I arranged marriage, and rEu- gcnciuJ srss- 
pltiprietj ol adolescent heterosexual contacts outside ilie liomt 
All phases ol local institutions! structure from the proprieties of 
the adolescent play group to the symbols of social distance and 
the marcs nf marriage support integrity* To find reason for endog¬ 
amy is to seek out an infinite:- number of seemingly distinct senti¬ 
ments and institutional practices which support it. There is no 
evident c today, in tradition nr in Jiismrv, that the probably ^liglu 
fissiparons tendencies in Sinhalese caste amid 1^ traced to imer 
caste union. (The exception to this is, of course, the RodiySL) The 
progeny of Imcrcaitc connection are the illegitimate children of 
village mother* or they are the offspring of iconoclastic urbanites, 
some of whom lied the village in ostracism; 1 

About 1850 a British Civil Servant in lLlc North Central Prov¬ 
ince found Ids high caste informant baffled at ultai other than 
death could punish a woman marrying beneath her rank. In it)50 
only :i short distance from where tliat long forgotten interview tciok 
place* and her high custe villager was asked precisely the satue 
question. ' Would you kill hex? HI the in ten sewer asked, expecting 
no serious reply. In icj^o the answer was. How could ive kill her 
now?” The hchnvioE pattern has changed* the sentiments arc little 
different. ft must he admitted that end ogam ir eanservati&m is high 
in the isolated jungle and there, unlike any other part of the island* 
i> the caste court dealing with chose violating this itindarnenul 
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rule. Social death would be a matter of course. Exceptions are to 
be found, and sometimes kin relent, but more generally (ate is 
never tempted. Romantic impulses and illicit sexual contacts arc 
at least as common in Sinhalese villages as they aie in any other 
society.* Marriage, however* is almost entirely a matter of arrange¬ 
ment, Romantic preferences are permitted only when they happen 
to conform lu the traditional requirements lor a spouse, Lite first 
and foremast of which is caste congruiiy. Illicit sextet I intercourse 
is judged immoral, but is um usually at; issue of caste. There is 
no doubt that high caste men have relations with low caste 
women, both as casual village affairs and in regular prostitution. 
It will be understood if the documentation of those observations 
is lacking in specificity. A well known case in point is the prostitu¬ 
tion of Rod ivis near many towns. 

Caste cougruiiy is juppmtrd by ilic general preference for cross 
cousin marriages, l his also tends to limit the status boundaries of 
marriage within the taste. It is not a disgrace to marry a ttonreU- 
tivc. but it would be criticized by relatives with marriageable 
daughters, i here is some mom! obligation to accept a preferential 
bride and thus save one's kin from excessive dowry, or worse, tlu- 
ptBsibilUy of an unmarried daughter. While cross-cousin prefer 
cure is<iftcti flouted in less remote villages, arrangements always 
take into account the respective status of the bride's and the 
grown * houses, Theoretically, marriages are always between lines 
of eipial "goodness" ol name; practically, so long as it is within the 
caste, serious consent tellers do not necessarily follow internal us 
but inttarasu unions, In many localities House (Crej status is not 
pm isely defined, In the low Country there arc two or three major 
levels of Goyiptnu Houses within either nf which any marriage 
.■tlitrwrec appropriate may bt consummated with impunity. To 
cross i lie imxaiustc boundary « k> invite kin censure but not 
usually lasting ostracism. 

fti tin Kaiiilyju ptovintn the Covigama ate divided by mure 
formal ired subcasto. w ithin which Houses sometimes hold differ 

1 I hii [• appirnth no wodrnt |iTifimn*rfln<j Kims ,'$*), ]i 146, uii f|ihiEmk 1L.11 
1J1.J-T.J ilie l’ulitic rniic nwiM be Mil, aiut liJt.ll* nuts Win ilirtn that tnirimi 
it, ilir | hi. ate one hem* k> great - S U Wljnekm, The ft* ,fU el Cry ton 
P- «5- comment* on ihr in^umer «t ntlagr nuruiim 
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rai. status positions, Mere the subcult; line i* generally the most et 
senna! boundary, within the caste. To a!I appearances tlie Kandyan 
sti bastes are gradually merging. Examples have even been found 
of marriage* between Radaja and Valial, although these are necep 
rional. Usually the "exceptional" instance Is one in which a hyper¬ 
gam ic union can be achieved. The wealthy House of lower status 
can usually find groom* among tmpovei is bed aristocrats. Wealth 
and a handsome dowry can break the intracaste limits of mar¬ 
riage. Wealth has no effect upon the stability of the caste line 
itsflf. In general the I louse status is les* significant in castes other 
than Goyigama, but die <. a* it boundary itself i* main tamed with 
equal rigidity. 

h is a lwo.it til democratized ami urbanized Sinhalese that caste 
means no more than "marriage groups" today. Indeed it is para¬ 
doxical that with the intensity of endogaoik restrict ions caste 
should be so mild. The boast is warranted only in the general lark 
of serious in hut mini Lie* in in ter caste behavior, anti the a!>sciice of 
specific, universal unci minute tabus a (Tec ting social intercourse. 
The phenomenon is still more than otic of marriage classes. ,il- 
ihough manv of its traditional precepts arc unspecific :iud are 
weakening. 

In the jVr/a Xighanttwa the second bant law of caste was segre¬ 
gation in eaung, stated there as the off erne of "rating in the house 
ol a low caste person/'* However, this was intotiipnbly less seri- 
otu than sex strict incs, In the modem village, quite apart from 
the partaking ol (ommnn food, the precepts of iiUcrrasfe etiquette 
are most funds maintained in die preemrts nf the home. Generally 
the castes do nut mix at table in a private home. Actually the tabu 
upon joint citing in the home <* bin one in a complex of behavior 
and symbolic expressions of social distance. 

Sinhalese attitudes inward food arc not as complex as those of 
the Hindu. There are no intricate fond tabus and cooking prac: 
rices associated with caste difference. Bhiiddins genera I Iv lave 
taken from Hinduism a distaste for lieef which is neither strict nor 
rationalized to their ideology except vaguely in the concept of 
album (noniillingV In ro(>ect tu other animals ahimsa is fre 
qucttfly disregarded, There are no religious loses for distinction in 

< A r i(d .Vi^trin Ann ii i InEftfclu* titin 
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cat ini'; it is a straightforward manifestation of social distance. Only 
in respect to the Rodiya is there a vestigial attitude of pollution 
associated with caste, although conservative high castes would not 
consider employing certain of the lower castes in [heir kitchens. 
Except (or the Rodiya .such attitudes do not extend to food in the 
raw state or outside the household. Only the Rodiya could con 
laminate raw paddy. 1 Tile Kandyan aristocrats’ insistence upon 
kitchen help of Goyigama or of Vahumpura status is entirely 
unraiionati/ed, on anv but historical, traditional grounds. Nor is 
the use of a common well for drinking water fiowned upon: only 
the Rodiya will Hand oil and respectfully beg a man of higher caste 
to (ill his vessel for him. Similarly meat shot by a man of any caste 
would riot be polluted in die eyes of the Goyigama, except per¬ 
haps ii that man were a Rodiya. Such situations involving a Rodiya 
having handled potential food cannot be found in fact in modern 
Ceyton. and hence it Is difficult to surmise what today would be (he 
usual reaction One guesses tlun the food wan Id be used most 
reluctantly, if at all, hy the modem villager. Food is but slightly 
associated with caste; eating together holds (he association. 

Tiicre are ceremonial occasions when die low caste eais at the 
home of high caste. and in some instances it is theoretically ac¬ 
ceptable for certain castes to eat in each other’s houses. When 
another caste ears at the Goyigama"s home, it is never as part of 
die M.mily circle but under rigidly maintained segregation and 
symbols of inferiority. To the wedding feast may come an entire 
Kinds an village, including hall a dozen castes, They come as 
retaiucis, not as members of the wedding party, Tire Rada la may 
feed at ht$ kitchen representatives of a dozen castes during a single 
day, and this is done w ith due respect to the status of the person 
hd In a Kandyan village, the Valnioipnra and the Pannaya may 
he served their curry mi a plantain leaf covered by a woven leaf- 
like basket; the Beravaya is served on an unadorned plantain leaf. 
These details of etiquette vary, but the important principle never 
varies, that the Goyigama has only Govigama seated at the common 
fioard, and others ate served in accord with ihcir status. Certain 
lower castes mav i nter llic house at the time of the wedding, i.e., 

■ 51 rt Q0>. VoT. 11. pp. f11"f l3, HtI I illR in lR^u. hrtw tlmng (hii fcnE|> 
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the Henaya who has a ceremonial role, but eating in equality with 
the Goyigama does nut follow. 8 

Apart fro in great village events, ii is unlikely that lower castes 
would Come to high caste homes in circumstance* associated with 
eating. However, caste status is also associated with the conven¬ 
tional offering of betel to a visitor. Thus a Rada la simply would 
hot offer betel to a visitor lower than a Goyigama. The Goyigniua 
o£ intermediate status would probably otter betel but instead of 
proffering it on the customary plate, it would be given bv hand. 
V Low Country village Goyigama might offer a Karim guest be Lei 
in the manner befitting one of equal status, but to one of lower 
caste it would either not be proffered or would be given directly 
by I land. 

In some localities the caste status hierarchy can be most clearly 
determined through ascertaining the patterns of permissible eating. 
Invariably the caste of higher status will not Lake food from one 
deemed of lower status, although the reverse ii not true. In any 
rase, the status of castes eating together would be evidenced in 
differential searing. In a Kandyan village a Vdli durayt will not 
04 t at (be house of a Parma ya. though die reverse may happen, 
To a villager this is a demonstration that die Panna-durayi is of 
lower caste. In one village die Pannaya and Ilrnayil were said to 
eat at cadi other’s homes-indleating equality in formal status. 
Tliii should not imply that imercaste eating is common: such lore 
pertains more tu the permissible than the actual. Seldom indeed 
is a meat taken in company uf mixed tastes. When it occurs, the 
seating arrangement* leave no doubt of the relative status of the 
participants, nor of the caste divisions. 

Obviously in the villages there are few places to eaj away from 
home. The only d no i nut a rues under which men eat with a group 
i* in die fields or during a visit to a local tea shop. Since if is usual 
for men of various castes, c.g., Goyjgaina and Bctava, to work 
together in the field*, they are together ai the time of eating and 
after work sociability, Practices seem to vary widely regarding the 

B A fifDqjjriCJtt Itu-tlal* tiittilv wllh rlcnioci ail Sc com i rri^rn 3 1 :i i fiiuEirf ii nccx&FJTV fo 
U P tDiiMlkmal wcd<lthi; fcasi. In Uatii ciiv hum* thr\ luve 
fririJikof many casfn whom they would normal)* itivitr lo J Tirtij^^irirtrtFra 
tinii Thr wccIJhig. iLowemv dta h* in ih* vilbgr kin. Ji frttild be imponible it? 
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segregation in such eating, but usually the men mt s ijedy to - 
gctlier, the only distinction being in die use of separate drinking 
cups for cadi caste group. In the village tea shops most castes are 
served on ;i basis of equality, although, if seats are available, only 
Goyigamas sit. Service discriminations are made against the Kin* 
naraya anti tlie Rodiya, however, both of whom would stand out¬ 
side the shop and be served in distinctive vessels, i.e., half a coconut 
shell rather than a glass. In sonic localities similar distinctions 
apply to Beravaya as well, and possibly others. These are more 
within the pattern of general etiquette and social distance tlian 
they aie associated with eating. The tabus upon eating are chiefly 
associated with the inviolability of the home in respect to which 
the oilier behavior symbols of social distance are also most pro¬ 
nounced. 

In primary relations, village homogeneity has protected the 
home from imercaste contacts. Neighborliness, resting on physical 
adjacency, can be and in many instance* must be within the caste, 
often within the kin of tilt caste. The evening gossip in the lanes 
or at the tea shop tends to be w ith neighbors, of common caste. 
Pilgrimages are organized with neighbors of common caste. The 
entire life of the villager is conditioned by the presence of those 
having common caste bonds, quite apart from tabus upon inter- 
caste in tel course, In mailers pertaining to marriage the lines are 
drawn with reference to ancient precept and tabu as well as acci¬ 
dent o! adjacency. Marriage celebration* cm across village lines 
but never across caste lines, and seldom do they go many miles 
From the home village. While weddings are especially the gather¬ 
ing oi kin, tin. lines of relationship are so complex and often so 
barfl y defined dim. die wedding is as much an intracaste friendship 
group a? it is a kinship group- Similarly, la bus upon intcrcaste 
eating, part of the hierarchical stricture of caste, inhibit inler- 
family intercourse where in [tollhouse ho Id relations recognitions 
of superiority in status would be forgotten. 

In those areas of participation external t« die home, the village 
lane* and fields, segregation is frequently mu practiced. Nominally 
and in part actually the affairs of the market place, of the temple, 
of die school, government, and odicr larger community service* 
are without caste. In these spheres the line* of taste ate significant 
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in varying degrees, sometimes in the form of kinship loyalties, 
sometimes fortuitously and sometimes as expressions of sheer caste 
solidarity. 

Other than for a Rodiyfi. the Sinhalese know nothing approxi¬ 
mating umouchabiliiy. -More accurately, ilieir physical renderings 
of social distance are to he understood as degrees of avoidance. 
The etiquette of approach and avoidance anti the symbols of in¬ 
feriority and superiority are most clearly manifest in any beliavior 
touching the home. The normal village life in the fields, gardens 
and tones may be punctuated by evidences of tmeicaste etiquette in 
speech and overt behavior, but the Goyigama may chat with the 
low caste neighbor quite unconcernedly, toughing and joking over 
the affairs of the village day. -Is we shall see, this intercourse is 
not free from the distance imposed by caste, hot there is little to 
show the onlooker dial here is no egalitarian relationship. When 
the low caste man comes to the Gnyigamn's home, or vice versa, 
there is no mistaking caste discrepancy. Symbols of acLual avoid¬ 
ance and recognition of status differences are implicit in almost 
even relationship, hut they are invariably explicit in the home. 
Close physical contact has no caste significance, provided the con¬ 
ventional symbols of distance are not lacking. Herein the Ruddlmc 
influence is clear. An affront to the dignity of blood may be viewed 
quite differently from a blot upon one's eternal life. 

Fven in a mixed caste gathering at .1 Goyigama home, the un¬ 
initiated might sec no symptoms of stratification, but the niceties 
irt distinction are nonetheless preserved and in some localities 
would be obvious. Due to the “community" of caste, such gather¬ 
ings tend to be rare and limited to some matter of business or 
direct concern to both parties. In mans villages the castes avoid 
meeting at homes due to growing sensitivity of the lower castes at 
the performance of the symbols of inferiority, Fundamentally, 
caste determines the intensity of the symbolic behavior, blit usually 
it is in some ratio to the economic power of the man of superior 
caste. On days of festival it is the tradition that the lose caste 
villagers pay their respects to the village leaders. Traditionally 
there are limitations upon the tvpc of gift which a Goyigama might 
receive from various strata.’ Lewis reported that fifty vears ago in 
* Lei*i#{49),Voi. (II. Ft. IL p. 139. 
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the Western Province, Low Country, there were four kinds of 
complimentary offerings given to chiefs, dependent upon the caste 
status of the doom. It is doubtful if such restrictions are today 
highly formal iced in many localities and such presentations arc 
usually neglected entirely. Ordinarily the lower castes bring only 
gilts of betel, offered with worshipful ami supplicating behavior, 
and this only to high caste persons of power, influence or office. In 
all situations, however, involving a visit of a low caste man to a 
Goytgama or Rada la home there are minimum requirements in 
etiquette which are always observed. Obsequiousness beyond these 
limits is related to local caste feeling and particularly to the degree 
of dependence die low caste man lias on the high caste Where the 
high caste man is of Rada]a status, the minimum requirements ar-c 
usually exceeded without regard to his specific power. The mini¬ 
mum depends in part on the low caste level, hut for most, behavior 
is similar toward any miter given caste. Since most lines of inter¬ 
act in it between village caste levels arc between Goyigama and all 
others, here the conventions arc most formalized. 

f\s Knox described nearly three centuries ago, the level upon 
which a Sinhalese sit* is dejiendent upon caste. Today few Kandyan 
Goytgama homes, il they have furniture at all. are without the 
koiombuva, the low stool upon which all non Guy i gam a castes, 
with only a few except ions, invariably sit, if indeed they arc in¬ 
vited to sit at all other than on the floor itself. The kolombuva is 
a visible and infallible mark of a Goyigama home. Jo the Low 
Country the stool is less ubiquitous, but the status of seating is 
preserved in the form of a bench, a low wooden chair, m some 
other device to assure manifestation of inferiority bv the socially 
inferior. Such distinctions are infrequent is preserved in the Low 
Gmints, particularly in reference to the Karavu. Salagatna, and 
even the Duma, However, intercourse between these castes at a 
household level in the villages is unusual and if the lower caste 
man is also of tower et onnmh position, differential seating is not 
uncommon. 

Levels of seating are not like stair steps. For most castes lower 
than Goyigama, the stool if available will be offered, otherwise the 
guesi ■■!!> on the floor. Even in situations where the village men 
are gathtTcri in sociable chit chat, irrespective of caste, it is to be 
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noted that the lower caste participants, although in the ^roup, arc 
usually seated at the edge of the verandah on die lloor, A mat will 
olten be ulfca ed therm There probabh a greater tendency among 
die quite low castes, Ratgam, to sit on the floor than there 
would be for tire Hena, but these are matters which are inexact 
and vary with local views. Nowhere would either sit upon a chair. 

The lowest castes would never sit on* and indeed would rarely 
approach, the verandah of a high caste home. Thus the Rudiya 
rails out Irani the garden -au* ox a shun distance from the house. 
Only under unusual circumstances would a kmnaraya stand upon 
the verandah of a Gtmgama home. Actual entrance into the CoyT 
gam a hum-, beyond the verandah* an almost universal part of a 
Sinhalese house or village hut* is generally tabu for all of her castes* 
except the Hem, It should of course be recognized that among 
educated and liberal villagers of rIn l ow Country some household 
intercourse between respected carter, takes place, bm this is the 
exception rather than the rule. Iti most villages and regarding most 
castes, the low visitor never enters the Goyiganta home beyond die 
verandah, and the Rudiya or Kimiarayi not su far as this. Convert - 
lion excepts the Heriaya and in some localities the Vahtimpum or 
Pan nay a at the time of 4 wedding and other ceremonies, but 
properly none of these should enter except undei such dreum- 
siauces^ 1 ' In actual fact the Hcnaya is frequently inside the house 
apart Irani the time of ceremonial perfwmanct- However, where 
he may be so favored* lie would neyct Lmisidei sitting in a chair 
or otherwise showing equality with the host. Nor would he, nor 
any lower taste, sit when a Goyigama present was standing. 

Seldom docs the Goyigama visit i lie lower caste home, although 
if reason arises or possibly on sped a l invitation to a festive event 
he might do so. It would hr moat unlikely that this would Involve 
4 faintly visit since intercastc bucrfamily relationships 4re virtually 
nonexistent under any drctinisianct^. A Radahi would under such 
circumstances be given a chair, probably covered with a white 
cloth, the traditional symbol of respect- Smh respect would prob¬ 
ably be paid die Radahi by lower smuts Goyiptna households as 
well, and with the latter it is comcivahic that on a £TKjt occasion 
the Rada fa might dine. Eating together means only eating in the 
**■ 5hk LcwU (-ifty 
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samp room, for the Radnla would certainly be seated at a separate 
(aide covered with a white duLli anil served with qrrat formality 
and fanfare. At lower caste homes a Radala would sit in an hon 
ored place* his hosts probably standing or sitting on the floor. 
Under no circumstance* would any expression of ostentation be 
given by the low caste. In varying degrees the common Goyigama 
would be given similar treatment by the lower castes. Although 
these old forms arc widely maintained, tliev ate not universal and 
may at Limes be upset by extraneous factors, particularly in the 
relationships of Goyigama of moderate grade and die lower castes. 
1 l would be the rarest of instances in 3 Kandyan village where 
the Goyigama guest would not lie treated deferentially in respect 
to seating. In the Low Country' the same can be said except where 
in ban influences are most pronounced, and even in such villages 
differential seating is usually observed, although the while cloth 
is rarely seen. 

In addition to those areas where lands are still field in feudal 
tenures, ownership is concentrated in the hands of a few. Seldom 
is a Goyigama the tenant of a low caste; the reverse is usual. Where 
the Goyigatu:i is the landlord or a person of importance, etiquette 
in the home is more complicated, and the lower caste man prac¬ 
tices all the forms of subservience. If he comes to secure rise use of 
land, a presentation of betel is usual, anti the relationship is not 
that of equal contracting parties but of a supplicant io the lord’s 
largesse. Where favors arc ashed, they are accompanied by "wor¬ 
ship." .111 exaggeration of the traditional Eastern form of Erecting 
accompanied by low genuflection and bowed head. Rarely would 
such forms of respect be seen outside the home. 11 It u apparent 
that thr etiquette of caste is niosi rigorously maintained when the 
contacts take place at die home of either of the interacting parties. 
Here at minimum is the offering of the conventional siool, at 
maximum the maintenance of 4 standing position by the lower 
caste, and incipient prostration. These rites arc along a continuum, 
depending upon the castes involved and the power of the high 
caste. 

II Thr surfing of Ceylon n made hy plqcitirg (he two palmi nr the hand together 
trilh fiiigein pointing Thr jn-s Ilian in lvhirJi the hand? in held in 
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Among the non-Goyigama villagers the etiquette of visiting is 
less formalized, At the lowest levels, any cast*: person is treated 
with respect The Rodiyn or Kimunty;! have murli die same home 
avoidance patterns toward others as to the Goyigama. Other castes 
living in the same village oljscrve less formality towards each other, 
except that castes of disparate status would not indulge in inter- 
household visiting. Castes of approximately equal status would 
mix at a home iF die ixicasion demanded. 

In the Low Country the top three castes, Goyigama, Kamvii and 
Salftgama. and in some localities the Duriva< all receive homage 
from die lower castes. Between these castes status differences are 
nor pronounced and interrelationships among the men at home 
under informal conditions frequently would be egalitarian. In 
the presence of none of them, however, would the Berra vi or the 
Dll visitor sii upon a chair. He would either stand or sit on the 
floor- The NavandaHna would he offered a seat and probably 
would take & low one. Frequently the higher caste home will have 
a bench on the verandah, and anyone below the rank of Diirava 
would sit there. 

The caste communal nature of village life tends to make inter- 
caste household visiting rare. Seldom do families as a unit visit 
other than relatives. Even where villages have diverse castes, there 
tends to be segregation into separate neighborhoods or subvillages 
and (he contacts between families as group* nke place strictly 
along emc lines. Individual contacts associated with the home are 
also, except on occasions of specific business, strictly limited to the 
caste. The community a* a local it v group Is plural rather than 
singular, in much t Etc same sense that the Soul hem Negro and 
white live in distinct community groups within die community 
locality. Villages have tew secondary associations within which 
the entire comm unity participates. The contacts between castes are 
many, however, in the daily movement in the lanes and in the 
fields. Not all symlxils of status center upon the home- 

In different localities visible signs such as clothing, ornaments 
tion. hair arrangement, as wdt as speech and other behavior Sftn 
hols, indicate status. All these traditional forms are in varying 
si ages of dhuse, but all have some manifestation in each locality, 
and everywhere some minimum of casic etiquette is preserved- 
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Seldom can a specific taste be determined by physical appearance, 
and usually today one can tell only dial a person’s caste is or is not 
among the lowest, and even the lowest cannot always be detected 
by superficial observation. Knox has indicated that in his day dis- 
i dictions of dress were rigidly observed but the gradations were 
few. (See above Chap. 3,) Lord Valentin in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century observed that the Sinhalese were so jealous of 
symbolic privileges that a man who ventured to cover his house 
with tiles, without being entitled to (hat distinction, had it pulled 
down to the ground by order of liis superior: amt a poor tailor, 
whose Jove ot finery led him to be married In a scarlet jacket, was 
nearly killed at the church duor. ,s "The privilege ot cast," said 
Valencia, “extends t>t the dress of the femalt-i, and many are pro¬ 
hibited from wearing a petticoat below their knees or covering 
(heir breasts." 

Changes in these material symbols of c aste come slowly in Cey¬ 
lon, and indeed the transition is t* 1 he seen taking place today. The 
traditional insistence that lower castes wear no clothing above the 
waist lias not wholly disappeared cither in Jcnlimem or in action. 
Paradoxically, the finnest retention of the traditional low caste 
garb is in the Low Country rather than in the more conservative 
Kandyan Provinces. Although Intercast* conflicts are tare in Cey¬ 
lon. the issue of a man's wearing a covering over his chest is the 
source of most conflicts which take place and these are Low Coun¬ 
try phenomena. The prohibition lies only mi die Bcrava, the only 
low caste in any numbers outside the cities. Although all women 
today cover the breasts, among the Bcrava villagers this Is iisunllv 
done by flinging the loose end of the saree over die shoulder, rather 
than wearing the usual jacket and doth of most Low Country 
village women. In the Kandyan Provinces greater liberality in mat 
tm of dress b permitted, although the older men of low caste, i.e„ 
Pall, Kim tar:*. Rndi, seldom wear a covering above the waist. 
Throughout the island there is a general feeling that the low caste 
person should dress unostentatiously, the women avoiding bangles 
and sarees, the tnett avoiding either shirts or fancy sarongs and 
belts, Among children, even Rotlivas and die Low Country Beta 
vayas frequently wear "banians." the undershirt which is virtually 

^ VJoiria VoL Sau 505. 
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die national dress of the .Sinhalese villager. This is in considerable 
measure due to the influetirc of the public schools" insistence upon 
clothing. However, there are some localities where teachers con¬ 
form to die local tradition rather than to the official concepts of 
democratic education. While it is the rare village Goyigaina or 
Kareva who looks with favor upon the unseemly dress ol the lower 
castes, cither in she Ia)w Country or the Kandyan Provinces, there 
is a prevalent attitude, of What can we do about it?" Unquestion¬ 
ably the bare body as a mark of casrc will disappear in a few years. 

Most villagers, particularly those of low caste, are too poor to 
live ostentatiously, but as Lord Valentia noted, there is strong 
community resentment at evidences ol conspicuous consumption 
on the part of a low taste. White not perhaps creating a condition 
of violence, the Goyigama, and in the I .ow Country the Karava as 
well, will usually icseni a low' caste house that is superior to those 
of common design. Thus one Berava village claims that, although 
they are prosperous people, they would rim consider having a tile 
roof on -1 house, Riding in private or lured motor cars is similarly 
deplored, as are other activities more of a middle class nature than 
a taste prerogative. In the Low Country, where c aste restrictions 
are frequently resented, the nearby city is often an outlet for the 
display ol finery which would in the home village cause trouble 
and even conflict. Often the Berava villager wraps his banian in 
his sarong to don it when he is well beyond the range of his Goyt- 
gmua neighbors Among the i astes of intermediate -uaiiis through' 
out the land, the haute of the banian is already won. Nowhere is 
adverse sentiment attached to such clothing when worn by the 
Hena, the Ifcidahiila or the ValiumpuM. In the Kandyan country , 
the durxyi castes are well along in the process of banian wearing. 
Throughout Ceylon the banian is perhaps the most telling symbol 
of local conservatism in respect to the castes toward which the con¬ 
vention is applied. In the Low Country it has virtually become the 
svtnbol of the caste struggle lor emancipation. There is no single 
caste symbol, and certainly no form of discrimination, which evokes 
as much heat as the banian and its superior brother, the hush-coat. 
Where die banian is worn, the t>ush coat follows. 

Unlike the days of Knox, today the Sinhalese wear no caps and 
this is no longer a mark of caste. Nor is the length ol the sarong 
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today associated with taste, although there is a mild convention 
that to hitch the sarong high up on tin- legs, as is frequently done in 
the heat ot the dav, is bad taste in the presence of a person oE high 
status. In the Kandyan areas, although liats are not worn in daily 
life, the Kandyan chieftain's regalia is worn on festive occasions 
but only by persons of Govigama, and usually RadaLl, caste. 

For specific castes there are customs more or less preserved in 
modem times. One article of male hair dress tliat never ceases to 
capture the western eye is the circular head comb worn by men of 
high caste. This is alleged to symbolize a status in which the wearer 
would not be subject to the carrying or bundles on. his head—after 
the common Sinhalese method of transporting loads. Actually the 
symbolic status of the circular comb is impossible to establish, but 
it is generally viewed as a prerogative of the higher castes and is 
limited to the Low Country, (It is obvious that members of these 
castes like all others carry their parcels on their heads.) LInqnes- 
tionably the comb is of fairly recent origin, at least having been 
introduced during European occupation 13 Today it is seldom worn 
in the villages. In the cities it is occasionally seen on those who arc 
tn contact with Europeans ill some servile capacity. 

Among Karfiva women there is a tendency toward liair styling 
slighth different from the usual Sinhalese bun at the back of the 
head, This is a matter of no significance: It is a corn multilist ic cul¬ 
tural variation to which no status feelings are auarhed. On the 
other hand, male hair styling among Kandyans of low caste has 
more significance. The Kinnam and perhaps the Pail are bv tradi¬ 
tion forbidden the kondc. the hair knot typical of Kandyan men of 
all other castes. By some legendary edict of ancient times, they, 
but not the Rod?, were forbidden this prerogative and in conse¬ 
quence have until recent times had their hair cut in a long bob. In 
the last few years this practice has all but ceased, hut the Rodiya 
well remembers the tradition for lie holds it as evidence that his 
own status is above that of the Kinnara and the Pal?, a contention 
not accepted either hy them or the villager at large. 

In the coming# and goings of village life, there is little to suggest 
that the Sinhalese caite system is the child of old India, There 
is no untouchabiliry, barring the avoidance oi Rudiva and Kin- 

I* A, A kit iiiggtaLi that if mi a hie burrowing fn»Sl I he Juto-itc. 
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naiaya, and as the village folk mix in daily affairs around die vil¬ 
lage lanes and fields, it is obvious that no proscriptions upon 
physical contact exist among the castes. Physical distance and its 
symbols surround die home, not the individual. Only Lhc Rodiya 
stands outside the circle in which physical contact lias no valuation 
in terms of caste. Even where the tabu of body covering for the 
low caste is observed, in actual fact, both low castes and high work 
side by side clad only in a G string, nr talk mgedict in the village 
lane or at the bathing place each clad only in a sarong. Beneath 
this egalitarian surface, however, there is a network of caste eti 
queue in speech and in manner, usually quite mild hut nontlhe- 
less persistent. In Kandyan provinces the pattern of differential 
etiquette applies to relations between Goyigama and all others, 
except the extremely low who treat all with similar deference. In 
ilie Low Country the low castes give approximately the same 
homage to Karava P Salagnma, and in some localities Dnrava, as 
they do to Goyigama. Where the Radala exists in Kandyan areas, 
he receives preferential treatment from both Mudali and loss caste. 
Typically the etiquette of low caste towards high involves two 
gestures, to give way on a roitudOa path, and to remove from the 
shoulder the towel or small cloth which usu a l ly is carried there oi 
worn as a protection from the sun. No low caste man would sum l 
in the village lane with a Goyigama without removing his head¬ 
covering or the cloth riding on his shoulder, Nor will fie be the: 
originator of intercourse. Unless addressed lie may make way for 
die Goyigama to pass saying nothing, tn closely knit villages where 
status relationships are unquestioned but without bitterness, the 
man ot lower caste may even omit the removal of his shoulder 
doth unless addressed—or pci haps in such circumstances he him¬ 
self will start the conversation. 

Even id the persona! matters of bathing in the village tank or 
at the nearby spring, die castes may mix freely, men at one side, 
women to the other. No one would be so immodest as to remove 
all his clothing w hile bathing. Needless to say no Rodiyi or Kiuna- 
raya, nor likely a Paliya. would join diem, hut among all others 
there is no exclusiveness. Only if one of Radala caste comes would 
the bathers melt away to leave him in privacy, for where the 
Radala survives he is still the village lord. 
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Verbal relations between anyone of Goyigaroa, and usually 
Karava, with any other invariably manliest status differences. Sin- 
lialese is a language highly inflected by status gradients, While 
there has been a tendency to drop from everyday speech some 
of the more degraded personal address forms and pronouns. Knox 
demonstrates quite clearly the linguistic reflections and supports 
given tile prestige hierarchy: 11 

Their language is Copious. Smooth, Elegant, Courtly; accord- 
ing as the People that speak it are. Who arc full of words, Titles, 
and Complements. They have no less than twelve or more Titles 
that they use when they speak it* Women according to their ranks 
anti qualities. ... .So that it is hard to speak to a woman without 
they know what she b before least they might mistake iter Tide. 
And I he women are much pleased with some of die better Tides. 

The men also have various Titles, tbo not so many as the women. 
People give to them these Tides according to the business.they have 
with them. If they mine for tome favor or kindness to be done 
them, they bestow the better son of Titles upon them. 

They hast seven or eight words for Thou, or You, which they 
apply to persons according to their quality, or atcurding as they 
ivuukl honour them. . . . 

It is evident that in Knox’ time the honorific behavior, as today, 
was a prerogative of caste but a flattery sum bln (nr any relation' 
ship. Most of the forms mentioned by Knox are used today, as well 
as others he did not list, Always the Goyigama is addressed by an 
honorific rather than by name, the precise elevation of die term 
depending upon the totality and die circumstances of association. 
Only the Rodi. Klnnara and the Pali would ordinarily use the 
most exalted terms, commonly reserved for priests, and these he 
might apply to all regardless of specific caste. An address form such 
as Nitame is used only by tower tastes addressing Goyigama and. 
while not exalted in meaning, has something of tlx connotation ot 
"honored sir.' - Raldhamy is a mild honorific applied usually to 
Goyigama or Karri va. Hamuduruvane, from winch Knox' "Hon- 
drew -- is probable derived, o an exalted honorific applied always to 
the priest, sometimes to the Kadala. and, by the lowest castes, to 
Giiyigama and perhaps others. In some localities Berova util use 
the address for all Goyigama of j-.hx! grade, and occasionally other 

l* knerk i ppr 1^7-168, 
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moderately low castes do likewise under special circumstances 
where favor b sought* In some Low Country areas the form 
"KimiT is used Far aristocratic families even by ordinary Goyi 
gnnia. In the use of personal pronouns, status gradients are more 
precisely reflected i! tan hi other speed \ forms 1 Lie current usage 
in one interior Low Country village will serve a^ an illustration, 
[or. with minor variations, the same pattern ts widely found. 

STATUS SIC N IF SCARCE 
Used generally in reference to a Bhikkhu 
in the event that an honorific is not usecL 
Used to or in reference la* a most pious 
person. 

Respectful form used by non-Goyigania 
to nr in reference to. a Goyigama if an 
honorific is not used- 

Formal reference—neither respectful nor 
dbrrspectfuL 

A iorm which is neither respectful nor 
disrespectful but is usually used by high 
Caste [)OTOm to qt in reference to* other 
high raiEe persons well known to them* 

A M sofi" term used by a Goyijgnma to* or in 
re | erPflCT to, one of lower caste when the 
reUttonship is friendly {as to the dhoby) 
or if the lower caste person i* wealthy. 

Used by a Goyigama to* or in reference to. 
a low caste person generally. The lenn 
ivpicalJv used in reference to* in address 
to. .i Ektwfiyi or a Rodiy 3 - 
Used by a Goyigama in reference to one of 
lower caste* but never in face to face rela¬ 
tions* The form is ihat used in reference to 
tower animate 

Although the lower caste person would ordinarily address the 
Goyigama by name, appropriate pronouns arc rvpicaily used by 
Goyigama in addressing lower caste persons- There is nothing com 
parablei however, ainoou Sinhalese to the degraded nouns found 
in some Indian tongues and used in reference to objects possessed 
by low castes. ,a The status difference is further indicated Unguis- 
13 Sm HuSton (t*)- pp* 75-7^- 
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tically by other usc=i of "low language." Tims, a verb may have as 
many as four or five forms with identical meaning bur with varying 
status connotations. (Forms used by the high to the low caste are 
sometimes used also by a father speaking it) his son or wife.) Even 
in personal situations in which the higher caste calls his tow caste 
neighbor by name, a derogatory contraction, with a doubly long 
'V ending, leaves no doubt ol the facL that caste position is nor 
compromised by intimacy. 

There is a movement toward abandonment of the most degraded 
pronouns, particularly among the western educated. In courts of 
law a formal and respectable pronoun (Yumatfi) has been intro¬ 
duced as applicable to all. This usage has no popular appeal, how¬ 
ever. The degraded words and endings are, however* in use in most 
villages, particularly outside the urban coastal belt. Although there 
is resentment of them bv tower caste individuals, they are usually 
applied without anv self-consciousaggrandizement by the person of 
high caste. As is true in salutations of all types, die degree of the 
inferiors obsequiousness depends considerably upon his own 
financial position and the power of the superior. Disparity between 
caste position and economic status softens caste etiquette but 
obliterates it onlv in special relationships, such as those of low 
caste master and high caste servant. This circumstance is extremely 
rare outside the cities. To a considerable extent the etiquette of 
caste relations sets the pattern for Interaction between those of 
differing economic classes within the same caste, 

The frequent absence of strong avoidance tabus should not lead 
to mi evaluations of the extent of caste segregation and "com- 
munalism.” In peasant village social functioning, outside the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, is primarily a matter of family, neighborhood and 
kin. Mbit villages are intricately interrelated ai each owe level* 
multiple relationships existing between most individuals, so that 
the precise relationship of one person to another may be vague— 
not because it is distant but Ixcause the lines have mixed «> com¬ 
plexly. Tile crises of life may be attended by various caste func¬ 
tionaries, but these arc performers for a kinship and hence caste 
homogeneous group. InteTfamily visiting, while not frequent in 
the Sinhalese village never takes place between caste si rata. Even 
the informal chat of neighbors is practically hounded by the caste 
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line, since the village house clusters are usually in caste homogene¬ 
ous groups. Frequently the entire village is otic caste and the 
nearby clusters oi another caste are viewed as a distinct village. 1 ' 1 

Noteworthy is the fact |J|at physical segregation is almost never 
detnanded in public affairs, either in die village or outride it. 
While there is a strong tendency for members of a minority caste 
to cluster together at a village meeting, political rally, temple 
services, etc, this is in no way formalized, Jt goes without saying 
that at such a meeting, if seats arc used, some recognition of com 
parative elevation might be made, but most village affairs are held 
without benefit of chairs. Schools some limes leave distinctions in 
seating ot diildren from the various castes, but all play together 
freely both in die school yard and in die village lanes. The Rodi 
are a cm* apart, and the current opening of die schools to them lias 
occasioned some bitterness in village feeling;, most of which has 
washed away quite easily. Nor would die Rodiya mix freely with 
others at any public event. In the Low Cuumry similar school dis¬ 
turbances were occasioned by the opening of several local schools 
to Berava children. Generally, however, die disturbance was short¬ 
lived. 

Participation in public services and events exterior to die village 
is practically without segregation. Busses and uadis generally afford 
no distinction whatever, nor do cinemas. Some bus lines permit 
Rodiyns to ride freely and without distinction, oilters refuse theta 
admittance to the busses, but not infrequently the Rodiya is un¬ 
known to a potentially discriminating bus conductor, and rides 
undisturbed. Villagers of other castes usually do nut take offense 
at this, so long as the Rodiya behaves in an unaggressive and ob¬ 
sequious manner, Although temple worship is nominally free of 
caste segregation, in actual fact this is not always the case. Often 
die village temple is attended mainly by members of a single caste, 
and caste sectarianism has tended toward segregation in fact if not 
in theory. However, there is no restriction upon the access to the 
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Buddhist viharc and most art- visited by several castes. While there 
is no formal segregation, Rodiyas and kinnaraya* would be likely 
to enter at hours when the temple is not usually occupied by 
others. In (he devale, the situation is quite different, for here the 
Hindu concepts of degrees ol approadiabiliry to the shrine, de- 
pending upon caste status, are enforced. 

These are hurts of caste, and, as social facts, reflect in considerable 
degree die sentiments of the folk, However, articulate attitudes 
and professions of sentiment do not always confor in to community 
behavior. Only in the most remote valleys and the jungle are km 
caste villagers complacent over symbolic inferiority and more 
material inequities. The repudiation of inferiority by die low is 
given a neat symbolic twist in some communities by the tranv 
formal km of honorific! into sneer words, At this stage such per¬ 
verse references would not be made in the company of one to 
whom honor was due, Seldom too, outside of these regions, are 
the Coyiguma fully certain that die old ways are right and proper, 
Western conceptions of equality in Opportunity and a universal 
standard of human dignity liave made their inroads. The ideology 
of nondiscrimination is more widely professed than it is practiced. 
Zealous in guarding actual prerogatives and actual symbols of 
status, the majority ot Low Country and accessible highland peas 
ants realize that the new values have become respectable. To some 
indeterminable extent this represent* sincere conviction that the 
old ways are Wrong in the modem age, hut the conviction is Ear 
more evident in speech reactions than in community organisation. 
The fact that the new value* are widely recognized as "respectable” 
is not Without significance for continuing social change. Villages 
closely associated with Low Country city life are notably liberal 
in their caste professions, and indeed, superior-inferior caste be- 
Ivavior is at a minimum. 

During Junt of SQ5** an .ittempt was node to give statistical 
expression to the spread of Kmcrnhd slams concepts ia tour 
very different Sinhalese villages.” ] n U,ree. the population iras 
predominately Goyigama, and the observations made here refer 
only to members of that caste. In the fourth, the entire village was 
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Karava. One of these villages is in the interior Low Gauntry and 
is probably as typical of that region as any single village could he. 
The second,, typical oF ilie most liberalized and educated peasant 
district in the h ighl an ds, is twelve miles from the city of Kandy, 
The third is an isolated and inaccessible locality in the eastern 
jungles, where attitudes are much die same as (or most of the 
jungle regions. The fourth, a Low Country coastal village, is in the 
outskirts of a city, and, while entirely ol Karava caste, i$ mixed in 
occupation and economic interests The following table indicates 
an almost complete acceptance of the old order in the jungle area, 
in contrast to the liberalized coastal village and the highly mixed 
judgments of the others. It is singular that in respect to discrimina¬ 
tory practice the well educated highland village is more liberal 
than the prosperous but less well educated interior Low Country 
village. The coastal folk appear to repudiate caste strictures gen¬ 
erally, except as related to marriage. The highland peasants are 
generally in favor ol granting impersonal rights to the Rotliya. but 
a sizeable minority would deplore his presence in a position of 
prestige and power, anti the vast majority in a local position of 
power. Although the interior l.ow Country village is generally 
more conservative, it too is least desirous ol seeing the Rodiyi (or 
any low castes) in the Civil Service or a village headimmhip. The 
vast bulk of both villages would impose strong sanctions on a 
daughter who married outside her caste. The jungle dwellers are 
all but unanimous in their desire to maintain the traditional status 
quo, in practically all respects. 1 “ In both of the larger Goyigama 
villages the age and the education of the peasant .ire important for 
his point of view. In each localitv Lherc arc sharp diiferences be¬ 
tween the youthful and the aged ami the uneducated and the well 
educated. Thus, dividing the villagers into three nearly equal 
groups by age, ivc find in the low Country nearly qo per cent of 
the young supported education for the Rodiya. but only r,8 per 
cent of tile elders Similarly in reference t" [he Rodiya's admission 
to die Civil Service, the opjwwitian of the dders was more than 
twice as frequent as for the vouthluL Very similar differences exist 
between villagers when classified by their varying degrees of educa- 

I* The appalrlit 111,cnlilv Ttg 2 i<iing 4 village foiiltmii is IHipplkaMe line, fut 
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lion* In respect to 1 lie preservation nf caste integrity in marriage, 
only the youngest and the most highly educated showed greater 
liberality than others. There was little indication that those- of 
moderate age and moderate education were more liberal than the 
elders and the poorly educated. Thus, in the highland village, id 
per cent o£ those having over seven years ol schooling admitted 
willingness to re-aocept die erring daughter, hi contract n> 7 per 
cent of those with less than four years* schooling and 6 per tent of 
the intermediate group* In respect to age differences, 21 per eeni 
of the youngest, 4 per cent oi the mid group and 13 per eem of the 
eldest would freely accept her. 

There seems no doubt hiu that youth* and probably higher edu¬ 
cation irrespective of youth, is associated with greater Liberality in 
matters of caste. However, it must be taken into account that few 
men under forty actually had marriageable daughters, Further, not 
one oF them had married outside his caste, and in fact never in the 
history of ihe highland village lias the taste line Wen violated, and 
in the Low Country villages, where it has been violated, not one 
offender has been readmitted into village tile. Further, in lLlc neat 
uiein of Rcxliyi*, cadi of these villages lives up to the ancient dis- 
rriimmt ions economically and symbolically. No Rod? settle me tits 
are in Tact adjacent to these villages, but wanderers come through 
attd the overt behavior of the young Is no different to the eye of a 
close observer than the behavior of the old. Quite jjossibh it h 
through the young and the educated dial changing behavior in the 
village takes place. It is doubtful if important comm unity changes 
can lie attributed to these groups except where other Forces are at 
work. These would include change* in the economic position of 
the lower, or the higher* taste* the influence of a respected elder 
or government official who sets a liberal example, etc, Liberal atti¬ 
tude profession* iiiupieii monthly inflect a frame uf nikuJ increase 
ingly favorable f<sr change, it h indeed highly significant if che 
new conceptions of social relations are sufficiently regarded that 
the villager with wider contacts feels called upon to articulate: 
them No such innovations ar< as apparent in the isolated regions, 
lit regard to caste dbmminalions, it is probable that most of those 
on the side ol the angels, die modern angels* are paying somewhat 
more than lip service to a new ideology- In so far as the: issues deal 
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with j m persona I realities most would support the new order; 
where the issues involve new forms of personalized relationships 
most would not, and many confess that they would not. The fact 
that the word “confess” can he used in this context implies change 
in the discriminatory strictures of caste. In respect to the preserva¬ 
tion of the caste as a communal and endogantOus irroup, support 
of the old order is not admission, it is still a statement of principle. 


Traditional Roles in the Modern Setting 


One rsE tiie chief, and lo some students die most bask, 
characteristic of caste is the link between endogamous si atm groups 
and occupation. In addition to strictly secular vocational pursuits 
there U an allocation oi ritual and secondary economic smite rotes 
among the strata. No doubt Ceylon, more lhan India, emphasizes 
the vocational and service aspect of caste.* Rather more plausible 
for Ceylon than India would be a theory of caste development on 
the basis of division of labor, for many of the castes have strong 
traditions of ceremonial or occupational monopolies. It should 
be realized that the rimal and the vocational functions of caste 
defy clear demarcation. 5 

fundamental to any undemanding of Sinhalese caste roles must 
be i he recognition that the practice of agriculture is caste free. 
Although there is a "cultivating caste," tfic Goyigama, this employ¬ 
ment is in no sense a status monopoly. Mo doubt all except die 
Rodiya might engage in agriculture even under the kings, and that 
most did so is evidenced in the service tenure requirements of the 
various castes. Some members of many castes undoubtedly main- 
tamed strictly nonagricultural roles, but the majority in most castes 
practiced their status roies in conjunction with agriculture, and 
usually in return for cultivable land Agriculture is honored as a 

t tt ibnuM he e* trim i (mm Chip i that ihurr h fiaa^rarnnii t*iib tho4t wbci 
htiiik) Oiktl 3 ^JricL Dftir|iat 1 onal origin for iht tmiv ivlCde. In Tndtl il h nt'n 
mflrF cibvioiM <bui wite ii oiicn dbodif^l from CKaipaiiofi For furl in rhii ti 
t)fAr in icnunktr^bl? wjhi&s Vr Ablbr Bribed* 1 S^ham ^lirnrinps 
Ghunc Hmii'l :iurmpi lo imrrprti osit m pnrcK riinal Unn'i rcmsl b* 
uttftiv iUiofilH AtfluMiyh (■-«: <*ri tv- on Sinhibe raur, Su.* Uivr 
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vocation, not because it lias been a prerogative of caste. The mod¬ 
ern Sinhalese, like their forebears* are predominately peasants; 
division of labor and specialization are rudimentary; die majority 
of all gainfully employed are in agriculture, and no doubt always 
have been. 

It is possible that in historic times the Goyigama were not always 
conceived of as a taste, hut simply as citizens, Ribeiro gives such an 
impression and with ail Knox' attention to detail he provides no 
name for the highest caste, but instead a title of respect given 
them, 1 Howsoever this may Ire. the Goyigama were not differenti¬ 
ated by their agricultural vocation as such. They were, however, 
differentiated on the basis of prerogatives, honors, powers, and by 
particular agricultural roles in reference tn the feudal authority. 
While many of cite lower castes stood in service relationship to the 
high caste, the high caste stood in service relationship to the king 
or lo the temple, although even these exalted objects of service 
were not his atone, for others as well served them both. The intm- 
Goytgama hierarchy of the highlands was associated with types of 
service responsibility. e.g. t wood cutters lor the kings' elephants, 
messengers, etc. At its peak stood die lordly feudal vassals, at its 
base nut another feudal estate but outcasts from the standpoint 
of service responsibility ami personalized relationshi p*. With the 
passing of the feudal monarchy, most of the functional dements 
within the Goyigama hit rare by were lost. Many Rada la families 
maintained their roles under the British Crown. Xilamakkaras 
still cultivate on temple service lands, and it is reported that other 
subcasies serve die temples, But those persons who serve are few. 
The remaining Goyigama subcastes were cut loose from their dif¬ 
ferentiating service roles by site end of rajakariya. The service 
terminology in their suhcasie classification is wholly obsolete. Dis¬ 
tinctions of the subcases, except for the Rada|a, reside in the 
memory of tradition, not in any significant functional differences, 
Outside the central highlands status distinctions among Goyigama 
have functional significance only in respect to House lines, and this 
is purely historic. Nor is the undifferentiated Goyigama. iy ft ere vet 
be may be, distinguished by the fact or memory of functional role; 
to a considerable extent lie is distinguished by the lack, of it. 

* See above. Chap. 
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As the dominant caste tr is understandable thut certain preroga¬ 
tives resided and continue to reside with the Goyigama, which in¬ 
fluence social 1 unction. Although there are no formal disabilities 
nr abilities attached to caste in any governmental positions, 
there lias been some tendency to recruit certain typL-* of govern¬ 
ment officers from among the Goyigama . 4 While not fully monopo¬ 
listic by caste, the fact of Goyigama status has clear advantages, in 
admission to such services as the police force, and in appointment 
as a village or Divisional headman in interior areas, Local and 
minor civil division leadership in predominately Karava and Sala- 
gama areas is not dominated by the Goyigama; elsewhere it may 
be looked upon as practically a Goyigama monopoly- In religious 
functions, the prerogative of the high caste is maintained. excepL 
where the minority sects (•>., not Si yam Nikaya) are dominant, a 
condition winch is found only in the coastal areas oi dense Karava. 
Salagama and Durava settlement. Tire great temples, both vi hares 
and devales, and their lands are pc ill tips without exception under 
the administrative control of Goyigama families, particularly 
RadnlaP In respect to some positions, i.e., the devite kapurala, the 
role is an hereditary one. a priestly one. Such offices a fleer very few 
individuals; the vast majority of Goyigama have no functions as 
such. 

The r ema i nin g castes can be arranged crudely into three groups 
as regards traditional roles, (t) Those having a cleat tradition of 
function, (a) those having no clear tradition of function, and ( 3 ) 
those traditionally dissociated from function. 

Of die castes without functions, die Denial a-Gal tarn ate a peas¬ 
ant people of no fixed status and of unknown origin, but possibly 
late South Indian immigrants. It is conceivable that they arc a 
branch of some other caste, hut of this ibcte is no positive evidence. 
As a caste they ate distinguished Hot at all upon traditional grounds 
but rather as a communalistic, endogamous in-group resented for 
their assertiveness and belligerence. The RodT. whatever theij his¬ 
toric origin, are treated in accord with traditional understanding, 
by some accounts they field a taste monopoly on elephant noose 
making, hut. while begging Is their predominate vocation, in Lhis 


* fee jlu> Chap, it, 

* See Uncarl 
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they have go monopoly. In a sense the latter is viewed by merit 
seeking Sinhalese as a Rod? (unction, and this group might reason¬ 
ably be classified in any ot the three categories. 


FUNCTION FAIRLY CLEAR 

Karlva (fishing) 
Sjlagaiiia (cinnamon 
piling) 

DuraYa (lappets) 
Navandantia (artisans} 
Ha in kali {tailors) 

Hunu (time burners) 
Hem (washers, etc.) 
Vahuiiiputa (jaggwy 
makers) 

liinni (washers, et?.) 
Bndahiila (potters) 

Pattikki (barbers} 
VelLbdurayi (tin (Tee 
guards) 

Brarrt (tom-tom 
beater$ y ttc*) 

Oh (dancers) 

Pall fuffirdarirj 
Kintiara (mat weavers) 
Gahaia-beravik (funeral 
drummers f execu* 

ftflnerj) 


FUNCTION NOT CLEAR NO FUNCTION 

Pan ua-dmay i DemalaGa t tai a 

fialfpmi litrava Ro^ii * 

Kuniadumyi 
Batgmn 


■ The ru!« yf Ijqgiisg .nit! ttephnsl nootf inakinE; iif miilllJafuUY jtiadicil lo iIlc 
Ktniiii. but Dever ai .k thief ddk'jenuiinig jaitirt 


For those having no distinct tradition of a caste role, it is a 
reasonable possibility tlrat at least some are divergent brandies of 
an original parent stock. Direct evidence fur such a contention is 
lacking, and no reliance h u> be placed on philological similarities 
Most early observers have attributed some distinctive service roles 
to the PannaduEayi and the Bat gam. Usually iviih qualifications 
indicting the inexactness of die tradition* Today some members of 
die castes will retail ancient service roles but these usually reflect 
prestige desires more than legend. 

The fact chat the majority of the castes tan clearly and defini¬ 
tively be linked will* quite specifii traditional functions is note¬ 
worthy. It unquestionably attests not merely legendary association 
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bur actual historic JcutLil service, and guild like monopoly- It is 
obvious dun both typo* of linkages arc present, as tor example in 
the more guild-iike Navamdanna. anti die estate-like Ik-raci. The 
historicity of the service affiliations is attested not only by die 
({iiiNUimable fanavBuwt but in colonial documciiLs and the reports 
of Europeans from the seventeenth century otttvards and, in a 
number of eases, by die existing caste monopolies in the present 
day. 

Measuring the extent to which ancient castc linkcd Functions are 
persevered with as distinctive caste roles in the present day U pie- 
carious.® No census has ever shown octuption by taste member 
ship, and in $0 far as can be tie lci mined no census since that of the 
Low Country in 1824 has done more than barely admit the pres¬ 
ence of taste among the Sinhalese. Conclusions ate necessarily 
based upon tough empirical observation without benefit of sta¬ 
tistical aids. 

At no period, modem ot ancient, is it likely that all members ol 
a caste having distinctive functional roles au.ua]Iy participated tit 
the service or guild-like duties, or, depending upon the viewpoint, 
privileges. In so fat as function has significance lor status, it is tire 
potential function which cm tins. A Bcrnvavii wholly ignorant of 
drumming is still a "tom-tom beater," lie alone has the hereditary 
right, although only in some cases. Le., service Lonure, js he obliged 
to drum. It is thus necessary o> think in ic-raw «f families and vil¬ 
lages who simply associate themselves with the traditional role <0 
well ai those- who perform its actual functions Except for the 
Karina it is probable that the majority of aim rot every caste is 
more dependent on agriculture than on any caste prerogative, and 
this, quite possibly. has always been tin- ease. I'll us the lart that 
not every Beraviya is actually .1 drummer doe- not necessarily 
mean a deterioration in taste. 

[t is safe to say that most castes for which a traditional fmiction 
is evident have in some degree a connection with that ode today, 
In some cases the caste linked service i-. frequent k performed in 
others only a few have remained in it seldom have outsiders taken 

1 i.ithcrr IJI> matin- m llt-aiUiied cllnrl. tii^rtv <m the mlmcnrat ccrmt rtimitlHI- 
itun iii >iuu|MH«u *,)]jdi s]Liir-,MiiJ tjjit uaupfctetv jinl ji5 i, uidicairat hoi 
cuulif fi>c uf»l> 41 ratitt to ilium i«l at in he mtaiiitigleii 
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it up. Most of the functions, in so far as they are performed in con¬ 
temporary villages, are carrier! out by a traditionally appropriate 
caste. This is invariably true (or ritual roles and trite also (or 
several of the purely secular prerogatives. Thus, tom-tom heating 
in temples and at festive occasions belongs to the Beravaya. as 
washing and its associated ritual responsi hi lilies belongs to the 
Henavii. Fishing, smithing, pottery making and the Klnmra-typc 
mat weaving art virtually caste monopolies, ht addition it is pi oh 
able that while the majority of barbers may be Indian Tamils, the 
Panikki c^ste i* primarily dependent upon liar liering. Many vil- 
lageis of Vahumpma niste make jaggary ; 1 many Durava are toddy 
tappers and some Hunu burn lime, hut tti these vocations members 
of other castes are also engaged In general, caste-linked vocations 
are tarried out hy the appropriate caste in so far as they remain 
village enterprises^ For several ot the castes traditional work has 
been Iom in urbanized and non traditional vocations, 

There is no don In that a large minority, possibly a majority, of 
Karava people art associated with village fishing and that few' per¬ 
sons o( other caste participate in that vocation, fMuslims are. in 
some localities, fishermen,) hstcepi f m a few govcmtnento wned 
trawlers, the Sinhalese fishing industry, at all levels, is practically a 
caste monopoly, hut although fishing is a Karava trade, there are .» 
great many members of the caste outside it, Concentrated in the 
most highly urbanized part of the island, the Karina have mans 
representatives in urban pursuits, several generations removed 
from the sea. One aspect of this mohiliiv js of particular signifi- 
ranee liere. Under early colonial rule stimulation was given to 
skilled trades in the southwestern coastal area. Persons of appropri¬ 
ate caste, Navandanna, are not to be found in large numbers in am 
area and iliey are particularly sparse in rhis region of European 
development. In con sapience of this demand, many Karavn men 
entered into skilled crafts, particularly carpentry ind woodwurk- 
ing, < Fhis jc one of the few instance, iti which, even under foreign 

* WflQtl jKJtiiri imr ihat [tie VjliunifKtra airicidjtiiiiuilli "rtysk*" rattier Mian 
P«tWT| maicfi I'fihajH ht h mn-ftr. fniiflv oac "cpoklng" ji* i (a^Er ntlr fur the 
Valtpmpim nm leu atthiMiAtilfir^ihrc ih;m i:ig£orv miking 

* Thii N not hlmlK kuripn to fhf fiihin^ yfftopfiV CerHmimdn of rhe 

Dntrttpjrm ha* piuhililv ilway uitM in trihitupn. ai 

ii a lodiiy. tvaif foiling villa** of n%S liit* tit ^worktfiopr manned by men 
of tbc i^sic. 
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stimulus, the distinctive work of a particular caste has been in* 
vaded in force by those of another stratum. While some occupa¬ 
tions have been rendered virtually caste free, and others of course 
have arisen outside the caste milieu. Low Country carpentry is, 
Jibe fishing, almost a monopoly of the Karova. 

The Saliigamn. also subject to urbanising inliucnces. have moved 
into diverse urban vocations. While many of the caste are engaged 
in cinnamon pediilg, and others are cinnamon estate owners or 
proprietors, this craft involving little skill is being invaded by 
persons of many castes. In some areas Vahumpura do cinnamon 
work; probably they arc descendants of persons of that caste pressed 
into the industry in Dutch times. Toddy tapping is now divorced 
from caste significance, and although participated in by die tradi¬ 
tionally appropriate caste, die occupation has become a source 
of income for diverse persons in many Low Country areas. Much 
the same situation has occurred in reference to die Huuu among 
whom lime burning is carried on, in some villages as an exclusive 
vocation; elsewhere it has been entered in recent times by new 
castes, and particularly by impersonal capitalists. 

ft is significant ihar each of the groups mentioned above, except 
the Vahumpura, is a Low Country caste. Although ancient func¬ 
tions are maintained by some, there has been a steady movement 
among diem into urban pursuits, and except for the Karava, whose 
skills are extremely difficult to leant, their places arc being filled 
by the landless and poor of many castes. In lime burning the disso¬ 
ciation process has Iieen hastened by absentee furnace ownership. 
For the strictly Low Country' castes of Panikki and Htnna the 
situation has been somewhat different. The Panikki, in spite of 
their urban contacts through barbering, are usually uneducated 
and have for some reason preserved their caste trade and infre¬ 
quently entered into either agriculture or middle class occupa¬ 
tions. While the Karava, Salagama and Durava tend toward a high 
and almost equal status, the Panikki is definitely a lower caste. In 
some part this is no doubt a product of their paucity in numbers 
and perhaps a tendency for their residences to be further from 
urban centers. The Hinna of the West coast arc frequently dissoci¬ 
ated from their traditional washing and ceremonial roles for ihe 
Salagama. Apart from a minority who have entered into business 
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and other urban occupations, they arc usually agriculturalists. The 
members of the caste by the same name in the Southern Province, 
far from Safagama concentrations, do not recognize die traditional 
washer role* For many generations some of their families have 
engaged in basket working* as they do today. .Many are simply 
peasant agriculturalists who look down upon their basket-making 
neighbors* 

The l Lena, Badahiila, Berova and OH are castes commonly found 
in both the Kandyan, and the Low Country Provinces. Each of 
them has today a virtual monopoly on traditional caste practices, 
where these are preserved, except in so far as some substitution has 
occurred between the Beravaand OIL For the Hcna and the Berava 
traditional functions are closely observed, and it may be inferred 
that this is due to the strength of ceremonial rather than the utili¬ 
tarian roles* The ceremonial activities of the Henaya arc cen¬ 
tered upon major crises of life, such as puberty and marriage. No 
doubt a testimony to the significance of ibis role lies In die fact that 
in the limited caste order of the Sinhalese, no caste was originally 
without its appropriate washer group upon which ihe ceremonial 
responsibilities fell. 

Drumming is an important part of the most sacred ceremonials, 
those of the Buddha and of the various Hindu and Planetary Cods, 
and not infrequently associated widi maniage and dcaili. u A 1 
though every village Henaya does not serve in a caste role and 
many Reravayas are dissociated personally front drumming, most 
would have neighbors or relatives carrying on the traditional activ¬ 
ities* The emancipated, if they arc not urban, have not moved 
into new vocations but are as they have always been, cultivating 
peasant*. Even its the urban environment ceremonial drumming 
is a Berava monopoly and practically all washing of clothes is car¬ 
ried out by Hena. There are of course many families in the city* 
particularly of Hina caste, who have dissociated themselves com¬ 
pletely from caste functions. 

The vitlagc washer guards his prerogatives closely: they are 
valued for their economic return* and for die uniquely favored 
status associated with them in Goyjgauna eyes. l.very status service 

* Neville, In Thr Tiprobmian (57). June lUWf. pup 51-58, descriha tlie Strati 

u priati to- the pliiJStfLft-rv gudi nui die OH u pnnij 10 Cun Vj LVj 
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calls tor reciprocity by the Goyigama, and even inhere monetary 
payments are used, the high caste recipient of sen ice could ill 
afford to be niggardly or to drive a bargain. The performing 
Hetoya will her virtually always one tv hose sputs relationship with 
the Goylgama houselujid has persisted over generations. Even 
where the price of senhee b monetarily stated, there is not a erne 
contractu*) relation. Ihe Goyigama and the associated Hena alike 
see their t da ti unship as one of hereditary reciprocity* In the Low 
Country, particularly m the narrow coastal fringe, status relation- 
ships arc diminished. This Itingc is urbani/ed and hence generally 
more mobile, impcisotiitl and contractual. Equally itiifionjiu is 
die fact that in many of these localities the Henaya serves castes 
oilier titan die Goyigama. In the peasant village, lIit washer serv¬ 
ing persons* regardless of stauil* would usually be shunned by the 
highest. Often the Salagama have taken the llenayis service in 
replacement o L the traditionally appropriate Hinuava, and even 
Duriva -m 1 reived l>y some ilcna, In some areas castes of lower 
status would nut lie given service. With them the ttinctinm of the 
Hena. or rather of the theoretically appropriate Pail, are earned 
on by family member* ihcmsdvcs. The limits within which the 
Hcnaya washes seem ultimately determined by the local oCMiiomtc 
position ul the lower caste and the degree ml urbanization, 

Bctavayas drum in practically all of the vjMrca oE Ceylon, tidier 
ill the role ill service tenants or on a contractual oi semiccuuraaual 
basis, or, in isolated areas, out of purely traditional obligation. 
Tills service h usually fulfilled, even where money payment is 
made, by drummers who follow in the footstep* of their lathers 
who served tile same v ill ire. Since I he vihare is usually open to all 
cartes, the service b not that ot a status relationship to any par 
tit ular segment ol the society. Drumming upon fcstiVc lamily oj 
village ixrasiom lias not the imiolakh significance that is attached 
to tiie Henaya's ritual*. 

Devil dancing is norma Hy tarried on by flic [lerravayaand usually 
will lie [Krrfiirmed for anyone who requires ii and is able to pay 
the charges. Exorcising disease is i highly developed and convcii 
banalized art requiring dancing, drumming and various histrionic 
demonstration*, some highly symbolic some merely fcarfuE others 
amusing, In some localities Coyigania and other families liavc 
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learned the techniques and are looked upon as qualified pet 
formers, but generally the art. and the practice is in Berava li»nrfs. JU 

In the Low Country no distinction whatever is made in refer¬ 
ence to ilie status of the recipient of such drumming. In Kandyan 
areas, where ihere are manv castes of lower status than the Iterava, 
drumming is usually done for those of fairly high position but not 
necessarily Goyqpuna. While other castes arc engaged in drum¬ 
ming. they air not differentiated on the basis of the status of those 
for whom they perform. The Batgam Berarra, anti in a few rases. 
Oft, also drum at temples. The Gahah-bemvii are traditionally 
only funeral drummers: a tew of them, as well as the Bit gam 
Bcntvfi. Berova and the inappropriate Hat gam. follow this vora- 
tioii today. Funeral drumming in the villages is usually dispensed 
with, and ill the towns where it is frequently Found, the function¬ 
aries are of low caste, most Frequently Bcravayas, 

The Oli, although traditionally the "dancing rasie.” arc often 
dissociated from the art. In the Low Country even a recognition 
of the ancient service is often lacking, and traditional OH functions 
are sometimes performed by Berairayas, In some I Country 
areas astrology is deemed to he an OlT monopoly. In the Kandyan 
Provinces die ancient dancing roles are maintained. There is no 
evidence that tin? OlT were ever the exercisers of disease demons 
(mote accurately, appeasers of supernatural apparitions and plane 
tary gods having power over diseases) as arc the Berava. Although 
there has been some interchange in role between the two caste*. 
ttieOli claim special powers in exorcising the evil generated in the 
practice of some sacred rites. Their appeal, through mask dinring, 
is directed toward the beneficent demon-god, Gail 1 ) afcka. (,cre- 
monies at the Kandyan dev it lev rei|iiitt' Hie nil and arc performed 
bv members of lliat caste today, often as service tenants on thr 
temple lands. It is probable, however, that onlv a small prop onion 
of the village Oli, of whom there are in total very few. know the 

m Aumlefthal (unofchi JO! 4llw uMiicd OH Hv tcflni Inn 4fr Hu loirgcr a AH 
liiictiivivtritilc \‘ut i> it in tir ihoughi Uni oil m^irat p f '»yrt rwlitr *t-hh il« 
Item* amt (Ml torn in rM ifiiiuj:. ivilaiti lyp** sit itmlnriiin Jirr CisIC (rrr 
Ttm* iNi l tlrtour Hn ihiki'l nus aixi call llfHUl RimMIii .i Hliii ‘ ' hJni fWil* 

ill iunc qE msj' 01 th r equally llcvWrt Crthiilu. lit wimHiftiii tluiidJii^i. nukn 
plli{Tiin,Vjl l - luj Chthtum livin'*- Vnw*arr m;ulf to U>r ."cJi lleilSr*. c*pwiilt 1 » tiy 
nudtUiiti*. and nen tile “niiiw ifoctiw." prruinulib an br-tli Ii*.iU-i nuJu*» 

mj 5 ital ful IP lilac- Nur «> ImjiS tnsjjn |J|r |i|cn>gJd»r u! jl tauf. 
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ancient arts. In the Low Country the Gara Yakka mask is used by 
Berova. particularly in the great beach ceremonies designed to 
insure abundant fish. 

Potters making, tike fishing, is one of the few crafts not associ¬ 
ated with ceremonial responsibilities. With it ilie congrueucc of 
occupation ;md caste is probably more perfect than for am oilier 
non-ceremonial caste. Comparatively few potters have left rhtii 
villages for urban life, and most are engaged in theii occupation, 
sometimes in ton junction with agriculture. Rarely does the potter 
stand in any functional status relationship with his neighbors. He 
has no ritual responsibilities, and his production is strictly upon a 
commercial basis. Frequently the potter himself or his family 
member* hawk the produce through the villages: others cart it to 
die towns, for direct sale at a fair, or to retailers. The occupational 
role is maintained, but it is directed toward the market place 
rather than to members of the local community- No other castes 
engage in pottery making, although some enclaved Tamil \illageiS 
follow the same craft. In recent years some minor industrial de¬ 
velopment has occurred in ceramics and particularly in tile pro¬ 
duction, hut this is dissociated from caste. Pottery arts are also 
engaged in at government craft schcils: tcadiet ami pupil alike 
will be quick to point out that tbeir concern is art rathet than 
vocation. 

The VelU-duravi, Pali. Kumar a and Gafula Bcrnva are till quite 
small castes virmativ limited to the Kandyan Provinces. Of these 
the Kinnara is the only one laving n» traditional association with 
rcretBOHial ft met ions, but through Itis caste isolation, landlessness 
and poverty, has remained rtose to bis ancient and distinctive mat 
weaving art. Meager rent ms from mat weaving are supplemented 
mainlv through wage labor on neailq estates and village lands. 
L f ntii very recently no other castr wove mats in the artistic Kin- 
nara design. At the present time the Kinnara technique is being 
introduced lo oilier* in government spiiwored village craft centers. 
The Pali are almost extinct as a ra«e if indeed they ivere ever 
numerous. In a few localities they actually serve the castes of Bat- 
gam, Bcrasa and others, but mainly they arc extremely low status 
and landless peasants living on the fringe of low caste villages and 
dependent upon casual labor. An economically secure Bcravaya 
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will usually have clothes washed by the He nay a in the nearest 
town, or by the Indian Tamil dhoby on some nearby estate. 

The Velli-durayi are engaged in their traditional function only 
in the villages under service obligation to the temple of the Bo- 
tree. While not numerous elsewhere, where observed they have 
had no distinctive roles. Very few of the Gahala-bcravayas engage 
in funeral drumming, although in some pans of the Central Prov¬ 
ince they are the appropriate caste for such a function. They would 
be called for the service only at most ostentatious funerals, and the 
transaction would be upon a contractual basis. As has been noted, 
iheir principal village is more renowned for its prostitution than 
for presumably more traditional roles. 

The Vahumpura, still another Kandyan as much as Low Country 
caste, has today no purely ritual function and is dissociated from 
the traditional vocation of "jaggery making." Vahumpura, prob¬ 
ably more frequently than other castes, draw the kind juice and 
make the jaggery sugar, but the trade is not strictly caste linked. 
On devalagams where caste services arc maintained in accord with 
the ancient service prescriptions, Vahumpura tenants of course 
provide jaggery to die temple. The Vahumpura are fundamentally 
a peasant cultivating folk, usually living in homogeneous villages, 
and if following their ancient calling, doing so only in .1 supple¬ 
mental way. Where feudal type relationships persist, the Vahum¬ 
pura, alternatively with the Patina, is the appropriate caste from 
which the Goyigama would draw pingo hearers for wedding 
parties, and they are considered clean in matters of food handling. 

Functional roles dependem upon caste are not limited to these 
specific vocational and ritual patterns oF behavior. Even the castes 
without clear specific sci vice traditions have approximate status 
roles assigned them. Labor of various types which would 1 >e un¬ 
seemly for a Goyigama howsoever poor might be appropriate for a 
Pannn or a Ratgam. Such distinctions are not rigid and fixed, except 
in the case of extremely "degrading” work. Thus, even in the Low 
Country, when water for a Goyigama family festivity must be 
fetched from the well, a person of lower caste, c,g,. Badaiuila or 
Vahumpura, will be summoned, even though in daily life the 
Goyigama w omen think nothing of this daily chore. "Summoned" 
is a word used advisedly, for though the low* caste man might be 
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paid, probably in food, il he is a resident of the same village or tie 
pendent upon the Goyigama lor laud, he would not refuse. The re¬ 
lationship is scarcely a Contractual one; he has a moral and social 
obligat ion to serve. No Goyigama would suggest. however, lie he ol 
poiieT lji even iierava caste, ihai he should clean a latrine. Faery 
Sinhalese umi.* is above such work except the Rodiya and lie rarely 
works outside Ids own small crafts, ol basketry, drum making or 
begging. Tlw kandvan Govigama requiring a pin go hearer to the 
town, would scarcely call upon a Gnyigaiua, Rather this is work lot 
which Panna and Valmrnpiira are fitted, although where these castes 
are prosperous or at all urbanized, only the poor would accept the 
summons. Members of these rates as well might be summoned for 
garden and household chores. To be sure, impoverished Goyigama 
today take such employment, but in theory the "low caste would 
be summoned. 

Direct personal services to the Rat lata and Goyigama are pre* 
served in Kandyan Provinces, particularly where economic power , 
usually in the form ol rentable land, is m the hands of the high caste. 
In the iiiou remote villages a Goyigdina summons would certainly 
he answered by .1 low caste Itoth another and even economically 
self-contained village, if there was a tradition of sen ice existing be¬ 
tween them. H such a t mluu m did mu exist the summons probably 
would not be given. This rype of relationship should not be son 
strued as coincidental to caste difference and simply the product ol 
economic bargaining power. To the contrary, caste status must be 
approximately orngrtivm with the ivpe of service required, even 
where it is mu caste specific. Further the relationship is only super- 
fidally a contractual one. The serving bwcaste is paid lor his work, 
perhaps in food, perhaps in paddy nr even in money, hut this is not 
an economic valuation of the work, to be accepted oi refused by the 
worker. Rather it is more of the nature of a reciprocal responsibility 
which the tioyiguna would not shirk am more than He would t\- 
pv< i the low caste man 10 fail in i espouse to his call. If the Guytgama 
calts, tile low taste Comes. In localities where such relationship!! 
persist, to suggest that ihe low caste might not come is utterly ri¬ 
diculous. As omr Goyigama villager replied with obvious amuse 
ment. "He will comet And to tire next question, "What if he did 
not ? 1 came the response, "Rut he tvill come*" No doubt there arc 
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villages today where the Vahurapura or the Parma or others are re¬ 
fitsing the summon*, but in most areas where the summons would 
be disregarded this type ot service is not expected except on a 
straight contractual basis, 

"Hie less specific status services are found in association with 
Radab*. or in the more remote hills and the jungles where the caste 
feudal order is unchallenged, either by ecotinniu: change 01 new 
ideological i auccpttcms. Logically associated with tli i spiu nomenon F 
however, are common practices not strictly ot 3 rastc character but 
growing out of the feudal concepts. Frequently where one finds 
concentrated land ownership, a return to the landlord over and 
above customary rental hexpected from the tenant. This is the case 
generally, apart from lands held in legally feudal relationships, It 
may ho denied by FLnbJas and other landlords, but the scarcity of 
paddy lands Itas permitted the retention of service concepts in .1 
nominally contractual land lord'aenani relationship. If the poor ten 
ant is not prepared m serve the landlord as required, Ids chances oi 
obtaining land another season are slight. This type nf i.xpUiitatiou 
is practiced whether the tenant is Guyigama oi not. and it h prac- 
tired by low caste landlords tenting to other low castes. Since land 
ownership is * on^cmrated in most villages and since tin- crmccmra 
tion is most likely to be in the Cioyigama families, the practice in 
fact often resembles exploitation of ihe lower caste, 1 * More accu¬ 
rately it is the exploitation of an economic class. 

Wherever feudal and nnrommtmrrt tenure is to he found. c*pe- 
daily on the interior clevab^mis and vihfuagams, traditional caste 
fund inns are closely preserved. Here the fields are cultivated in per* 
petuity by families maintaining thdr distinctive caste prerogatives 
and roles in reference to temple maintenance and ceremonies* Par¬ 
ticularly on dcvsIagamS this division of function mi hetiditar- 
staitis lilies is preserved in detail The fact that villagers outside the 

11 The term "cxutattiiifrir i« not applicable eo ihr »unii irinmiiihip in n* pmr 
form This rcmlrm^ for lamllutd* 10 \nmht 1 n*ih tr^m IcmU^-iipe- tttvler 4mI 

iLicmjtfl mn iii^ujIU oiic h iU ol the Crop) h uUvtum!)... and i* W«rrb 

men (at b\ mmh pr.isanr* wIicihtT or h 1«h In tbr ta*t¥ hs-rr k i - l.i, thm 
It tt‘Liimi[iic ulfcaim Ijl riel mui licit aminitth. Il li.U kfll 

tumid to be nmuiiirn hi ibr Genual Provmcc aod iiiHloiifociif' obtain* m othrr 
Fre«[u«uh lln? Iji nlI ut« 1 + ilcsitf n> Isb jwsihkm b> mitLiq* 

u.i Join fjatri h luij n[(tretell h) ihc iuflAe«e of hh SMrtar Minfolk itiar dies 
tiijv tjc given [ircccikncc «i icuinti 
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devalagairis probably do not personally practice the hereditary arts 
and crafts in the same proportion as in former days is partly from a 
repudiation of the ascribed functions, and partly an inevitable prod* 
net of the general decay of a society of status. Where feudal service 
is prevalent the caste roles are Fulfilled with a precision preserved 
from the distant past. 

More remarkable than the general departure from caste roles is 
the widespread persistence of them in modem times. This is to be 
acton rued lor by the avidity with which ancient ceremonies arc 
maintained, and the lack of mobility and alternative economic op¬ 
portunity for the serving castes. In addition to these factors, less 
tangible and mote subjective forces are also at work, especially in 
the interior. Briefly* these may be described as the inarticulate ac¬ 
ceptance of a status economy and inability to visualise an orderly 
society in which service functions are assigned through competition. 
The inhumane aspects of the ancient times are disapproved, but 
many villagers, when they consider the matter at all, visualize chaos 
rather than a new social order in an occupationally competitive 
economy. 

A! rhough members of castes with status functions may bed rained 
off into urban pursuits or into fully agricultural ones, only in ex¬ 
ceptional instances have the members of one caste violated the caste 
preserves of another. Occupational mohility has usually come 
through urban migration, a very' small movement in Ceylon, and 
even in the city neither vocation nor ceremony has been completely 
dissociated from caste. 

Ceylon is beyond mid-passage in respect to disengaging social and 
economic roles from caste obligations. No one today is forced to 
hold an occupational or ceremonial position against his will, nor are 
formal hindrances placed in the path of occupational mobility. 
There is no doubt but that status-linked roles have been generally 
maintained under conditions wherein the acting caste had no su¬ 
perior economic alternatives. Indeed in some communities a service 
caste member is in an enviable position; he, like his Goyjgatna 
neighbor, nrny be a tenant cultivator, but unlike his partudiy cm 
ployed high caste neighbor, he lias steady sources of supplemental 
income. Seldom does the unnrbamzed washer wish relief from his 
obligations; they are to him valuable and satisfying perquisites of 
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birth. Drumming, gf lower stains, is less heartily clung to by the 
Beravaya, but as a caste the Beravaare generally poor and unedu¬ 
cated, and the supplemental income is welcome. In more remote 
areas there is little sensitivity to this as a mark of status, since caste 
is the unquestioned and righteous order. 

In sum it may be concluded that in so far as specific caste [unc¬ 
tions are concerned, practically every group with a tradition of spe* 
cilic service has some connection today with that function. Only the 
virtually extinct Hannah might hr considered an exception. How* 
ever, it cannot be concluded that the majority of non-Goyigama vil¬ 
lagers themselves directly participate in such services or work. It is 
certain, however, tltat sizable proportions of the Karova, Navan- 
danna. Panikki. Hens. Bafabiila, Velli-dumyi, Berova and Kinnara 
gain their livelihood through the performance of caste detenuitied 
vocations. In the Low Country and in more urban influenced in¬ 
terior localities these vocations are seldom looked upon by the per 
former as a moral or social obligation and "proper” to him by 
virtue of his birth. The congruence of caste and vocation is pre¬ 
served in the competitive economy through inadequacy of educa¬ 
tional opportunity and the limited expansion of tire total economy. 
In the more isolated regions, like the norlii-centra! jungles and tin- 
roaded mountain valleys, caste service with its ancient significance 
survives. Service is done out of recognized status responsibility and 
prerogative, and on terms that are essentially noncontractual. 



Caste ht the Kandyan Highlands 


Properly I lie Kandyan Provincesare those of the Interior, 
subject to Kandyan Lj u as guaranteed by the Riittsh in the treaty 
of iHi. Actually the nominal cuhural-poluual homogeneity of 
dtis varied sum en tom passes wide ranges in soda] and particularly 
economic structure, The most fundamental regional difference is 
that between the mountainous highland* of the south central in¬ 
terim and the great jungle* of the north and east.* Tire contrasts are 
imposed chiefly hv ilic ecological and economic characters of each, 
the one a densely populated. lush and well watered mountain land 
ol peasant villages and plantations, the other a seasonally dry zone 
til lotesi separated small villages eking out an existence from small 
paddy lands and the ubiquitous jungle. The dominant environ¬ 
mental and economic contrasts, as well as die comparative isolation 
of the jungle village, have produced significant different** in social 
strut tutes including taste and caste relationships. 


Tut Kanbvav HtcmjCMrt 

1 he Kandyan highlands are not without towns and cities, but die 
former arc no more than large peasant villages and rite latter are 
few indeed. 11 u* capital of i he Kandyan Kingdom of the early nine- 
(Cisuh t cniury was Kandy, and this city toflay dominates die area 
of most dense village settlements in the entirely highland Central 
Province. Nearby are large local trade centers such as Matalc, Gam 
pola and Watupaui. Fat to the south is the city of Ratnapura, the 
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seat of government for Sslt'najtaimua Province. ami at the eastern 
edge of the region is BaduJh, in Uva Province. In the very heart t* 
the "hill capital’ of Nuwara Eliva, of in on- significance to planters 
and tourists than to peasants, for the highest lands were never a 
JocaJe of dense village settlement. Surfaced Toads and bus routes 
honeycomb ihe entire hill country, linking many villages to the 
cities by direct contact* Most «>F the remainder an* within ttvo or 
three milesol public transportation routes. Almost throughout. (Sic 
villagers are in contact with cities, but with cities which are in no 
sense metropolitan and not particularly nr I tan. The villager, served 
chiefly by local or nearby village bazaars, visits the city for impnr 
tant celebrations, court and legal transact ions, and if in easy reach, 
as n market center lor special items such as l loth. Few villagers arc 
isolated from urban contact, but few avail themselves of it Ire 
(jiiefuly. The great bulk of Central Province and Sabaragamuva 
Sinhalese are village peasants, rural in resident e and in iltcir way of 
life. 

Typically the highland village is situated in the valley lands, the 
peasant cultivating his paddy on the valley floor and (us gardens 
near or surrounding the house. Above the village on the higher 
hillsides are usually estates, or, particularly in Sabaragamuva. 
crown owned jungle. In mam areas the lea or rubber estates have 
invaded lands once used as rhena by the villager* of tlir valley 
below. With an expanding population and limited valley land?, 
peasants have frequently omc into dependence upon estates for 
irregular 1 ash ittrome- (The principal estate labor fno • is resident 
Indian Tamil.) Socially, however, the world ol the village is His- 
tinct From that of the neighboring estate- Flic fact that pet haps 
most villages are served by mot ora hie roads and usually nearby 
bazaar towns, is largely attributable to estate development. Com¬ 
munication and transportation facilities have, in accordance mainK- 
wiih estate demands, been highly developed lor a South Asian 
rural region. 

Unlike the Low Country, the ancient past is a recent phenom¬ 
enon in liie Kandyan Provinces. Until i 8 »', the Rand vans pre 
served their king and with him the feudal Ijureaurrat v -md the 
ancient conventions. As has been observed, the advent ol British 
rule was marked Iiy considerable caution in the disruption ol the 
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traditional social and governmental structure. Although guaran¬ 
tees of cultural and organizational autonomy may frequently have 
l>ccn circumvented by juridical ami other devices, the Kandyans 
are a scant century away from a period in which European con¬ 
cepts of law and society were threats rather than actual innova¬ 
tions. A century in die cultural life of an immobile, village 
centered, technologically undeveloped, and nationally proud peo¬ 
ple can be a very' short time indeed. The institutions of the 
conqueror were not propagated as in the Low Country, and the 
incentives to become "westernized" were almost wholly lacking. 
Feudal concepts and structure, which had such a decisive role for 
the development of the Kandyan caste structure, were weakened 
but far fmm obliterated. Much less were the spheres of family 
pride and conceptions of status affected and less rapidly, too. dud 
egalitarian ideology slip in through, contact with liberal western 
thinking. On the other hand, the Kandyan areas were exempt from 
the exploitation of castes to suit the purposes of the conquerors, 
and the abolition of the Sinhalese court rendered meaningless 
manv of the caste rules and functions. 

The lesser emartnp.ition of the highland peasants from feudal 
st run tire and concepts is no doubt reflected in a greater acceptance 
of the caste system as the proper order of society. We have seen that 
throughout the country there is little desire to break caste solidarity 
in marriage but a considerable resentment by the lower castes at 
the greater power and higher esteem associated with the higher 
castes. In die highlands resentment of inequities is less articulate 
than in die Low Country; more low caste peasants accept uncom¬ 
plainingly the fact of dieir inferiority. Very seldom is there overt 
trouble between castes. The emancipation of the low castes from 
symbolic discriminations continues, hut the transition is not 
pressed in the face of Govigama opposition. It is perfectly clear 
that tow caste obsequiousness is only partially the result of un¬ 
questioned acceptance of the ancient ordering: at least as im¬ 
portant is die economic and political power testing with the 
Goyigama, Many a low caste peasant sneers privately at the pleas¬ 
ure it gives the village Goviqama to be waited upon with betel and 
worship. In some localities the subservient fwltavior of the low 
castes is a superficial veneer dictated by the power realities of the 
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village; elsewhere it involves a sincere conviction dial homage 
should he paid those of high birth. 

No less than in the remainder of Ceylon lias communal caste 
solidarity been transformed into political realities. In some areas 
the inferior castes appear to support politically those to whom 
homage is due. More widely, however, there is an actual or poten¬ 
tial solidarity on the caste basts. Generally it appears that where 
a Jow caste man is a candidate for office, he is likely to be supported 
by die low castes. If lie is conservative, far., government party, lie 
may be supported by die Govigama in spite of Is is caste. Since a 
single caste of low position is rarely numerically dominant in an 
electoral district, there is an ever present tendency Tor a single 
cleavage to occur between Goyiguma and all others. Such political 
division is highly unstable and often subordinated to other bases 
of division, such as personal stature of the candidate, or local 
loyalties. The communist parties, appealing to the class interests 
of die poor, draw support mainlv from the lower castes, Tamil 
estate labor and die townsmen. Where he is not held in bonds of 
feudal loyalty or fear, the lower caste peasant is more influenced 
by appeals to dass Solidarity than is the Coyignma. This Is because 
the poor Goyigama is bound by caste and kinship Sovalty to the 
conservative landed aristocracy. There is small doubt but that the 
government party is closely identified with landed interests, 

The vote of the highland villages is predominately conservative. 
As lias been indicated, this is due in part to the peasant Goyigama's 
identification with tire landed powers who reasonably enough sup 
port the right, and less importantly to the acceptance of the landed 
aristocracy by all castes as the rightful holders of office. Political 
conservatism here, just as in other areas, is also related to the belief 
that the left is anti-Buddhist, while rite right is known to be 
articulately pro-Buddhist. Among equally pious candidates of 
different caste, almosi certainly, in any part of the highlands, die 
Govigama low caste spirt would be significant in any election, fn 
some instances men of low caste have gained parliamentary scats, 
but this has occurred in reference to exceptional personalities who 
bad either the active support of the landed or were elected from 
districts almost equally divided by caste. Ultimately the established 
government parti has less to fear from caste protest than from 
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class protest, but the latter will remain quiescent so long as feudal 
and familial loyalties are strong. The Goyigama is usually a ma¬ 
jority. .and caste loyalties to the conservative leadership arc stronger 
than political party or ideological convictions, or. :u this stage, 
economic protest. 


Caste Structure in the Highlands 

With the exception of the Karava, Salagama and Durava, each 
of the major Sinhalese castes is to be found in the Kandyan High¬ 
lands . 1 Indeed a number are almost exclusively found there. Vil¬ 
lages of Velli-durayi. Kontadurayi, Parma, Batgam Bcrava. Batgatn, 
Kirmara, Pali and Gahala-beravij and Kodi are seldom to be seen 
in non-Kandyan disiticis. Iu addition the suborders of rhe Goyi- 
gama arc practically unknown in tile lowlands. Of the major castes, 
the Goyigama. rhcNavandauiia, the Radahala, Valium para, Beravn 
and Hcna are found in every part of .Sinhalese Ceylon. 

In the total absence of ectuu* data, any effort to describe sub¬ 
regional caste distributions is mere gnesswodt. There is virtually 
no uniformity in distribution on an areal basis. In die vicinity of 
die citv uf Katidy, i.r.. a fifteen- or twenty-mile radius, fhrrc is. 
however, (he highest diffcrrntiation of caste. The principal existing 
Villages of Goyigama subcaste arc likewise to be found within this 
area. This complexity is no doubt related la the demands of the 
king for the court services tjl his various estate-castes, Everywhere 
the Goyigama is to be found, his numerical superiority being sub¬ 
ject to doubt particularly in the Balatlgoda. Kegatte and Kunine- 
gala districts In the first of these localities the VahiUTtpiiTit are 
very ntttiu'! oils .Hid the others haw varieties of lower castes, espe¬ 
cially Bargain and other durayi peoples. It is doubtful if such 
concentration* have much more than u< (dental historical sig 
nifitancc The mote important fart sociologically is that few of 
these caste* are strictly local. The majority, even though small, 
seem to 1 >c widely scattered, if only throughout Kandyan territory. 

: W'w'l' *. nlhic ate It. k thdtn, prnluhU llmcind. 

Wiihiti (be bu (ffltun m Thne nr alia a fp* tlthijgei. wbrtbrf 

thmujjh tm-iialioli Crow iIlc L«i. CuttliTI-i tir m iuiliOcd iurrrtiin at a iierbul 

tiTicn Qullw" «,cfr mwt wauemi. i> Hut Known StjtbdcaUir uu! fmiKbitulh 

llii-ti (Via *IT of no (mjKKtantr in fc;uid>an mu generally 
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There is no reason for believing that territorial and geographic 
areas have been a significant basis (or caste or caste-like boundaries 
within the Kandyan Provinces. On the other fiand. for the Kan¬ 
dyan Provinces general ly* the castes themselves are frequently dis¬ 
tinct from the Low Country hierarchy and even where common 
castes are found there Ss a caste-like feeling of superiority on the 
part of die Kandyan.* 

Rough impressions as to comparative numbers in the various 
castes for the region as a whole can be made only on the basis of 
extensive personal observation. Avoiding refined comparisons, 
they art grouped in a fivefold classification representing broad 
gradations in numbers, from targe to small. 


Highland Castes Arranged in Descending Order of; 


Ktimbers 

f The Goyigami with its va¬ 
rious sub-groups 
J1 The Vahumpura 
ill Navindaniu, Hena (Dho- 
by)„ Berav'j 

IV Fauna, Batgutii (Padu) 


V Huuu, Kontadutayi. Vellt- 
dsnyi, Pali. Kinnira, 
Rodi, Gahalu-beravS, 

Bat gam Strata 


Statits 

1 Goyigama with its various 
sub-groups 
11 Navandtim* 

III Hetia. Vahumpura 

IV Bcravil, Pauna, Bargain 

{Patlu). Kontaduiayi, 
Wlli-dui.it i, Ilnlgam 
BemvS 

V Kinturu. Pall, Gahab- 
berava, Rudi 


To put these gradations into prerise numerical tcran is hazard¬ 
ous. It may tie suggested dial iln* Goyjgama with its various sub- 
grades accounts for 50 per cent of the population. At the Giber 
extreme, it may be fairly accurately estimated that Rodiyiis amount 
to no more than three thousand for the entire island, and tliat 
most of these live in the highland region. The Pall can probably 
be numbered in scores of families, tfit* Ktnnara, Gahab-befava and 
per lups Bat gum Bcrava, in hundreds. The Hunu and Vdli-durayi 
ate somewhat more important in other regions than irs this, but 

J Set Chap, iq met Chu|p- u- 
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nowhere ait they found in Large numbers* 4 The Ilannall (tailors) 
are so near to extinction that they iiave been excluded here* as 
have a tew islands of the 11 Kandyan" K^riva and SalSganra, 

Viewing die highland castes hierarchically from die standpoint 
o£ status, it is apparent that the lowest status tends to be among 
the smallest, while die larger are high. Although no close correla* 
□on exists between numbers anti status ? the conventional status 
pyramid here, as is also true in die Low Country, tends to be 
inverted k 

Regionally the castes arc scattered in almost a haphazard man¬ 
ner, but within the local settlement residence is much less chaotic. 
The local community* almost invariably, has some, and usually a 
high, degree of ecological segregation. How this is worked out 
depends in considerable part on the history of the particular 
locality- Here an entire village may Lae composed of a single caste, 
there a single village may be heterogeneous in caste but with 
shaiply defined areas of settlement, Often the distinction between 
a caste homogeneous village and a segregated area of a larger vil¬ 
lage is so inexact as to defy classiheat ion* Elsewhere a village of a 
single caste may be quite distinct geographically from any sur¬ 
rounding settlements, sti apair. by fields of paddy, estates, or 
natural barriers- In general, localities which have a clear historic 
or current nindagaui, or vibaragam and devalagam, status are a 
highly heterogeneous collection oE villages under a common head' 
drip. Here the whole gamut of castc-ltnked feudal services were 
maintained for the local overlord* and varieties of castes arc 
brought into dose proximity. Where the Radila and the manor 
arc unrecognized there appears to \w less heterogeneity within an 
area of contiguous settlement* A Goyigama village of any grade 
is seldom without a fringe oi tower caste famines for the main¬ 
tenance of essential service?*. Thus ihr homogeneous high caste 
village typically has a few Hera families and often one of 

* A MrtiUJfJluiuui oi The Sri UllLi Sura pilule (an ji’Otitltkin in tab' 

ILsKctt fo!■ it if" jthiin^f incni ui Uir Vuh iiiii|miu cbhb) idimsei! to the SauHray 
Comoi^'f ci fm ^Hiuii'njmial refunu cMum fiant ova * million Sinhalnc belong 
i lj ihr VaiuinipiiHlcaiUL IE illLf £■ imho t it f tin Id he wic! lEut jEjdkji luuuh 
t tic mill ^Ji rtLalty; pupal Minn nr Yjlnrnipuriii j:irJ pethafni w,n per cent of ilnr 
kj Mihaii Tits itaiciumi bun enu^cintmit. ihiioLiqh m my piilgmcitt ihr taiEe 
b lirger than an> mtirf r*ct|)[ ilie <*oytg^mA in Kantian ireas, and po^silih 
far i he minify at a nhuie. 
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Navandanna taste engaged in their traditional vocations. How¬ 
ever, one finds non-Govigama villages which arc exclusively of a 
single caste. More frequently, a single village (contiguous settle 
merit) may contain two or more caste groups for historic reasons 
that defy generalized contemporary reconstruction, 1 

Although few Highland villages are exclusively of a single caste, 
and virtually no Goyigama villages so homogeneous, the lines of 
personal social intercourse arc strictly drawn on a caste basis. Scgrc 
gat ion in living is a social fact rather than a social issue. Except for 
groups like the Rod?. and to some extent the Kinnaia and Pall, 
intercaste residential proximity is not viewed virh shame, horror 
or (car. Where a single village is dearly of mixed castes Lliere is 
usually no means of determining where one area stops and the 
other begins, and indeed there is often considerable overlapping. 
Where the lower castes arc few- in number, and perhaps own no 
lands, the more general tendency’ toward segregation does not 
appear and the villager is oblivions to it. Proximity of residence 
has no effect upon the quiet acceptance of communal boundaries. 

With the varieties of status situations existing in rhe Highlands 
and the varying degrees of disruption of ancient relationships, 
greater understanding can be found by recourse lo specific villages 
selected for their representativeness of the significant status situa¬ 
tions in the region. The specific phenomena of caste behavior are 
local and must be given lo caliz ed treatment. Unlike the Low Coun¬ 
try, different types of situations cannot be treat< tl on a subregional 
basis, for caste in the highland' is variable less by district than by 
strictly local historic sequences. In this representation of the total 
highland scene, selected villages arc tiled to depict quite distinct 
situations. The first is perhaps the most prevalent, that of a stable 
and progressive high caste village fringed by its service low castes 
and a subordinate Goyigama subcaste. This village, G ama g alla ," is 
twelve miles from Kandy, and town contacts are frequent. Caste 
relationships are similar to those of hundreds of villages in tht 
more educationally advanced districts in the Central Province. 

* Pwidonviiu have been tued for all sped lie villu^es referred io tluoii^hcmi 1M1 
work, 

■ Thmacr i-irimii rlmmgh which »uch comemhouL One obvious 

prowl was the pl.icertsenl pf temple firnciimariei on tamli inquired m * village 
previously cviupofd o( a lingk tatit. 
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The second, a deva! again, is selected For its representation oF rite 
surviving feudalism in it$ association with caste service- The de 
valagamcan be regarded as a window into the past, Eor it unques¬ 
tionably evidences the historical validity of caste-linked roles which 
today, outside such anachronistic surroundings, art often disre¬ 
garded. The third is a study of the death throes oE a Govigama 
subcauc; its actual iltfFcrrmkmiju and its ton temporary efforts to 
Tcconsolidate with the caste ar laygt-. The fourth relates to a village 
in transition, where economic power lias been disjoined from birds 
status Finally, a brief consideration of the Rodiyas is presented as 
:t special type of situation most common to the Highlands. 


Castt tx the fhwpLi: Htnu Caste Viujvg* # 

Gamagalla is one of a series of villages strung down the rerv 
mUe long valley of a minor spring-fed stream. To the stranger 
there b net mart separating Gamagalfa Emm the neighboring vil¬ 
lages to the south or to the north. All depend upon the paddy land 
in the narrow valley flooiv and houses, usual I v thatched and often 
mud walled, are set in the t ontimumi garden lands of beatitig trees 
along both hillsides, hi spire oF its contiguity with villages to the 
south. Gamagalla is distinct from them, for they are of low casrc + 
are governed iituh-r diUtum headmen, and posses* elicit own liK’al 
inuitmmns. Tn Hie north, the village of Balangnlla also is largely 
Govigama, ahhough at Pam grade* and it shares with GamagaJfa 
a common headman and lo a large extent common participation in 
the same srhcxil and temple Together Uiest villages number Fewer 
iban a hundred households and, although the ’’good** Goyigama 
of Gainagalla would nut consider marriage alliances with the Ikib 
angalLin*, every family h well known io every other and the difFei- 
cuces. except for purposes of marriage p are more historic than real, 

Bmh Gamat^lla and Balangalki are poor. Paddy lands in the val¬ 
ley are limited and tea estates have rnvered the cultivable high 
lands above them, More detamtnative than the limits of village 
expansion in the poverty of the people is the fact that ownership 
of the village paddy lands is highly cam cut rated, lit the ease ol 

4 FkMldonymi ’i,tvr Iwn Em all igkcdfic o]]it'4ci ftferrti Id ifilA 
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Balangalia, one family, of Radafa lineage, owns the village in vir 
tual entirety^ in Gamagalla. of the sixtv-five households. Less than 
hall own any land whatever and ihe paddy fields are almost eil- 
thely owned hy no more than six families. Most of the villagers 
rent paddy land [rani their village resident landlords and supple¬ 
ment their income hy work on the nearby estates, principally on 
qiiv also owned by the BalangaLla Rada hi. 

For the two villages as a whole two-thirds are simple Covigama 
and an additional tenth Patti. The small low caste population is 
composed of several Beiava households, and smaller numbers ol 
E lena and Badahala, the Ini tea living on the northern boundary> To 
the casual observer taste differences would iiol be apparent. Sepa¬ 
rateness ol houses is only partial and could give ihc appearance ol 
locational accident Clothing and even omamenuiEion is identical 
there being no feeling here that the Beraviya should eschew 
banians or jewelry* (The Tact that few of die high castes or the 
low castes can afford fancy dress is possibly significant.) in the 
fields the drummer, the potter anti the cllioby work lands owned 
by the Goyigama landlords and join in the mciprnmvc work 
groups at the threshing and harvest; only their eating on ah h ocea- 
sums is separate. On die pathways of the village, Beraviya stops to 
gossip with liatkilriila. and hath pass the time ol day with Goyigama 
or Patti. Recently at die death of an impoverishe d but respected 
patriarch among the potters* all Gamngalh contributed in making 
his funeral a grand occasion* Such dose and affectionate regard 
h not unusual and at any crisis a village man would aid his neigh¬ 
bor without thought of caste. Nor is there exclusion or even sdf- 
conscious segregation in the public affairs of the village. All par¬ 
ticipate, along with some of a neighboring low caste village, in a 
commuit school and a common temple; it staring in the latter is 
segregated it is less upon conscious caste lines than a ivndcm y to 
sit next to kin Mixing would cause no censure, and the thought 
of segregation in the school would he repudiated. Rural Develop 
merit Society participation is Castries** as are the local volley ball 
contests and other games for men. Even funeral*, w hich might he 
thought to fail within the guarded sphere of family affair*, are 
attended by the village, not merely hy the kin ami caste* Wedding*, 
the actual ceremonies, are perhaps the only important events m 
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village life which are completely within the caste tine, but even 
this is qualified by the fact that village friends of another caste 
axe frequently invited u> the “ai home.' 1 the congratulatory get- 
together which follows every wedding. A G»yigaina man and per¬ 
haps his wife as well do not feel it amiss to join die “at home" ol 
the newly married potter, and the relationship is reciprocal One 
man of potter caste is die village dancing teacher, highly re¬ 
spected and admired by all His classes and troupe include mainly 
Goyigama children, and die drumming for their dances is some¬ 
times done by a. Goyigama man who has learned the art from a 
Beiava neighbor. Where now is caste? 

As everywhere else in Ceylon, caste is fundamental for any mar¬ 
riage choice, even die subordinate Patti being inappropriate part¬ 
ners for a "’good 1 Goyigama, and die caste supporting cross-cousin 
alliance is highly regarded and, where possible, practiced. At die 
marriage “feast” no outside caste will appear as a guest, and if a 
Goyigama were to he sufficiently rash to invite an outsider to the 
wedding, no others would remain, and scandal would be talked. 
Needless to say, nu occurrence of this type, nor of intercaste mar¬ 
riage. blots the history of Gamagalla or Ilataiigalla. 

Although the lower castes are few in numbers here, and many of 
them in fact are cultivators, few are wholly emancipated from 
their traditional caste occupations. The H mavis wash fo r the well 
to-do Goyigama, IV!rile one potter is a dancing gum and respected 
as such, his family maintains the ancient potting craft In a village 
just over the hill from Balangalta. die Pamia retain an ancient art 
of panda I construction, and demand as their due that in the local 
perahems of the valley ilieir arr work precedes all others. The 
caste work of the drummers has long since been placed upon a 
monetary basis; die Bfiravaya is paid in money for his services at 
either temple or private functions. Tire dhoby cairies out his 
duties in the traditional man nor, receiving from die prosperous 
high caste families he serve*, a siiarc in the paddy harvest. Even 
for the Beravaya, whose position is nominally contractual, a re¬ 
jection of a summons to l>eac would be unthinkable. Caste work 
is carried on by a sense of obligation, payment is more a status 
reciprocity than a return for money equated services. Most village 
puberty ceremonies and weddings are served by [lie Henaya, lor 
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only he ran attend to the customary cloths hung and used tit the 
ceremonies- For this he receives a gift. 40mclimes m money, but 
scarcely as payment. To the weddings also come the Beravava, for 
ill Gamagalla, unlike most villages, it is appropriate [or them to 
bear the wedding parties' baggage, a function which elsewhere is 
usually reserved for the Panna or Vahumpnra, For his work, as 
much symbolic of service as physically useful, food is usualh pro 
vided. It is significant tliat in these villages where the many poor 
high caste men and women carry burdens to earn their daily Tice, 
the ritual of burden bearing still rests with the low caste. 

A! though the appearance o( egalitarian intercourse in social 
affairs, ha* c onsiderable substance, there arc many subtleties in con¬ 
duct associated with caste. The etiquette in greeting still requires 
deference to the Goyigama by all others, and in this respect the 
Pa^i share. The ancient custom of removing the headgear in tire 
presence of one of high caste is rapidly vanishing, as is the obsequi¬ 
ous manner and "stepping aside" on the village lane. Most villagers 
meet and pass on equal terms today, with no sign of aggressiveness 
in the lower castes' emancipation and no resentment by the high. 
Invariably, however, traditional terms of address arc maintained, 
for caste must not be forgotten even though it need not he rubbed 
in. Beriya yis, Hcnayas, and Badahalas all address men of the 
Goytgatua as "Nilame" and women as , ’Manike. , ‘ Status distinc¬ 
tions between the lower castes are recognized in the terms of ad 
dress used by the Goyigama. The Beravaya is always addressed liy 
name, while the potter is called "vidane." an unextravagant hon¬ 
orific. While the Goyigama may address the children of lower 
caste by their names, children of high caste come early to expect 
honorilies Irom adult low castes: B&iufaTamahatamayo (literally 
'Royal Master”) to the boys and liht Manikr fgentle lady) to the 
girb. The degrading pronouns available in Sinhalese speech ate 
almost never used by the Gama gal la Goyigama, although some of 
the older Beravayas say chei in place of the common trn for J ‘yt-s,' L 
an acceptance of tin- fact that the speaker is answering a superior. 

The general equality in address adopted in public meetings and 
societies is significant for the introduction uf new ideologies in 
the context of new social organi rations. In a temple committee or 
in a Rural Development Society meeting, all are addressed as 
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MahaimayA, which lias little connotation other than that in the 
English "Mister 1 or "gentleman/* 

In household visiting and festivities, particularly in eating, the 
old customs arc fully maintained. Lower caste neighbors do not 
avoid visiting a Coyigama Iiume* but if they sir down ii is invari¬ 
ably on the verandah and either mi the floor or on the kolombuva. 
Ami. while the Goyigamn would he less likely to visit the lower 
caste's home, his seat!ng would invariably be higher than others, 
preferably on die largest chair available, his low caste hosts either 
standing, squatting, or sitting in a lowly position. In some Goyt- 
gaina homes special plates and cups are kept for the use of low 
caste visitors, hut more commonly, if die occasion requires the serv¬ 
ing of food, the high castes dine from plates and cups, die low 
castes from a plantain Iraf and well scraped coconut shell. Never 
would all sit at a common table or eat with such a posture as to 
indicate equality or Forgetfulness of communal distinction. The 
preservation of social distance and status etiquette in die Imme is 
utterly without subconsciousness; a breach would embarrass the 
low caste fully as much as it would die high. 

Formal leadership in the community is entirely limited to the 
"good” boyigama, No one of lower status would consider running 
for office or pushing himself for appointment. The village head- 
man is Goyignma. die officers of the village cooperative arc Goyi- 
gama, as are those of the Rural Development Society. While the 
low castes would be pleased with honors and positions of impor¬ 
tance in local life, they agree that it is seemly for them to be led 
by the Goyiganta and that they in turn support those who possess 
the ancient claim upon positions of power. 

At their root the attitudes of the various Ganiagallaiis and 
Balangailans toward caste and the caste system arc not dissimilar. 
Although die lower castes would enjoy positions of prominence 
and the honor of respectful address* there is neither breast beating 
nor bitterness. Caste affiliation is a natural bet and one that im¬ 
pose* quite mild indignities. \ dissolution of the system would hr 
farthest bom the desires oi hcrav T jya or Goyjgama; imercaste mar¬ 
riage shocks practically all oi every caste. The vast majority at 
every level ate convinced that honorable birth merits greater 
respect than position through achievement. Most arc pleased ai 
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finding the bulk of their intimate social life within the communal 
con fines of caste, and believe it good that this is so. Obviously the 
rigorous communal jam and sharp distinctions in etiquette and 
diess are passing. Some aspects of the traditional caste order are 
openly challenged by most, fur democratic ideology is gaining 
ground, perhaps more rapidly among high caste tlian law. due to 
their higher economic position and hence greater edmat ion Flic 
effect of education on caste ami status sentiments is liberalizing* 
but although many indignities and injustices of caste are repudi¬ 
ated* the endogamous and communal foundations of the system 
arc cherished by the vast majority oi even the young and the highly 
educated. Preservation of caste integrity in marriage is more highly 
valued than in the Low Gauntry and sanctions would be stronger 

Dux picture of social stratification in the valley of Gamagalla 
has been one not of equality but certainly ul harmony and friendli¬ 
ness. and utterly without brutality or inhumanity, No doubt it is 
liberalized somewhat more than many villages ot its kind, bur in- 
tercaste relations tan bt% and not infrequently arc* idyllic, This is 
typical of situations in which linn belief in the rightness of birth 
status is being gradually leavened with newer conceptions of hu¬ 
man dignity and justice. Were caste Lbe only Conn uf social stratifi¬ 
cation in this valley* we mighi conclude chat Gamagalla is indeed 
idyllic in its interpersonal relations. But here the heritage of 
feudalism lias been transposed into sharp cleavages ol class which 
in their vital significance have dwarfed the rigniJu mice of caste 
stratification. Caste and i lass arc related hut it o in the domain of 
class that human dignity is most affronted ami tensions are readily 
apparent- 

It has been observed that the lands of Enhngalh are in the hands 
of a single house of Kandyan aristocrats and the lands of Gamagalla 
chiefly in the Jlands of a few village families. Clear and sharply 
defined economic layers arise from the facts of laud djurifitition. 
At the peak stands the single Radala family, rich, influential mid 
powerful, noi only loculi) but nationally. Below them in caste 
preatige H wealth and power arc (lit- landlords of Gamagalia. Vpart 
from these stand all others, di fie rent hml slightly in that a tew 
households own small holdings sufficient to maintain independence 
from any landlord* The bulk of the village)* are landless or nearly 
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so, This is scarcely a caste phenomenon. Although all non-Goyi- 
gama are among the landless, and ill oi the landed are Goyigama, 
ilic bulk of the latter are not much better off than their low caste 
neighbors. The lauded aristocracy is a caste clique, but most are 
unseparated trom the bulk of the village by any line of caste. 

It would he incorrect to say that economic position is a closer 
determinant of social intercourse titan is caste; in theory the latter 
is paramount and actually is highly important. Social and economic 
factors, as well as imracastc rank also arc important. The Rada|a 
family contacts arc mainly with persons outside the village and 
the Gamagalla landlords live socially among themselves. This is no 
accident of physical proximitt nor even of mild class preference. 
The economic levels are associated with utterly different points 
of view, economic interests, and living standards. AH this is re¬ 
flected in a strong class feeling among the landless which cuts 
across the lines of caste and ait equally strong feeling of superiority 
among the village aristocracy of wealth and power. 

In the relationship oE landlord anti tenant the Kandyan feudal 
tradition blooms, although only in llalangalla is landed power 
associated with ancient feudal, and caste, rights. The landlord 
visualizes himself as a village benefactor, "giving" his land to the 
villagers that they may live; this gilt' made annually is in accord 
with long established custom. For a renter to acquire a field for 
the season, he must trait upon the lanrilmd w ith betel and imp!ora¬ 
tions. His first offer is that of modrnttn , a fee tor tlic privilege of 
renting. Theoretically and tome times actually fields are auctioned 
off on the basis of the highest offer. Whatever this payment may 
be, it has no relationship to rent. Rem is customarily fixed at one- 
half the crop, the cultivator furnishing seed, equipment, tabor, 
and fertilizer. (A landlord may insist that in strict truth he some¬ 
times furnishes seed but usually when this is so he advances die 
seed and at thr end of harvest it is returned from the cultivators 
share, in some instances plus inrerest.) In addition to modentm 
and rent, die landbul expects rfeJbjm, the traditional [rifts, par¬ 
ticularly of food, no each Sinhalese New Year’s I>ay. In Lhcory 
this is the end of the cultivator’s obligations, in practice there 
arc more. Regardless of the cultivator’s caste, as a tenant he is 
obligated to serve his master, die nature of the service required 
usually being appropriate to die caste. This is not service tenure. 
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rather it is a perversion of that ancient practice into a contractual 
relationship as a purely exploitative device. Household and garden 
tasks must be done to curry favor of one who may at will deprive 
the landless family of its source of food. The landless peasant 
knows full well that the "helpful'' man, regardless of his abilities 
as a cultivator, is never without land to operate. In a valley of 
limited land the subjection of the villager is virtually comp! etc and 
»n this the valley of Gamagalfa is not unique. Feudalism and capi¬ 
talism have combined to maximize the exploitative ness inherent 
in each. 

There is no caste bitterness in Camagnlla but there is intense 
bitterness of the landless toward the b tided. The village is rife with 
gossip of the iniquities of the landholders, tales of dishonest and 
tricky methods in the acquisition of lands, and there are contemp¬ 
tuous laughs at Lhe indignities to which the peasants submit for 
the sake of land. The landlords talk securely of their simple village 
folk who as always arc wedded to their benefactors and to the vil¬ 
lage, 1 he simple village folk are convinced that their chances for 
land in the far off colonization scheme have been suppressed by 
their potent land lords. Toward the village Govijjama grown great 
by land, antagonism is much greater titan to the Radala, long 
landed, much richer, but ro the manor bom. Distrusted perhaps, 
this conservative family is supported politically, for in it is a great 
Kandyan tradition, and the Valley of Gamagalla is still not eman¬ 
cipated from in awe and fear of the caste aristocracy. It is in the 
class structure of GamagaJln. not caste, that political dynamite is 
hidden, and the fuse is shortening. 


Caste in the DEvale-Vitiarai-tAM 

The Potubedda Devabgam is one of the subordinate institutions 
dedicated to the Kataragama deity. 4 Actually it demonstrates the 
curious marriage of Hinduism. Buddhism, and indigenous super- 

* The Kaxar^ama gcuf h tdeu lifted with Skamb am! it one of die man Impormit 
ddtin to Ce*ltrn Lindt dcdlrabnJ to him a nr sail, and thrtfogfrout the M'krnd 
(both llLLiJilJiitM -laid IXiUiiii? offer vpwt ttt him. It is saEd that he la ibe son of 
MilMivaia^ ftod war. nrvrrrd for hEt aid eo Ra.Etta m she Rav en a War, 
The rfmnl thritur « jit the village ut Raiara^ma to lh* jungles north of 
HimbaNEOta, Thounnth of pilgrim* maie sheir wiy to diii iiabicd »pgt 
armiiajj). particular 1 1 in the period of annual tettjral VercivaLi aie ilu> hetd. at 
the iubordinatc dtvilc* iucb aJ die aue doo-ibed here- 
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naturalism which is typical of nominally Rudflliist Ceylon, In its 
central village is the great devale in which the Katanigama deity 
is celebrated and .1 round which the extensive land svstcin is pri¬ 
marily integrated, but in addition Pot 11 bed da ha* within its con¬ 
fines and organization a purely Rudrihisr vihare and a Hindu 
kovil to the goddess Pattini as well. These seeminglv diverse insti¬ 
tutions have in part distinct organizations, but all share in the 
great service 1 enure system, and to some extent arc integrated func¬ 
tionally, The supplicants and worshipers in each are the same 
individuals* all Sinhalese and all Buddhist. 

Over this, and related temple land systems, is the nonresident 
basil a vukii Nilanie. Under liis general supervision, tin- devil le and 
the kovil are directed by separate kapuralaa, but since it is the 
tie vale rather than the kovil which is the mix of the land system, 
it is 1 lie divale kapurafa who is mote significant. He is a priest to 
the Kataragama god. the resident manager of the locallv dedicated 
lands, and a service tenant as well. The v ill are on the other hand 
is Strict IV under the control of the incumbent priests, hut who like 
other functionaries are supported bv the lands. Also like the other 
temples, the vihvre is maintained by service Tabor. Although the 
kapur 5 |as have no functions in the strictly Buddhist temple, the 
Bhikkhm hold responsibilities to the devale for the performance 
of which service lands have been dedicated. In festival umc for 
the Kaiaragama deity, pirith is chanted arid the devale shrine rttfim 
is cleaned throughout the vear by the Bhikkhu holding the appro¬ 
priate service land title* 

Functionally the viharc is a place of worship of the Buddha, like 
.ill of its kind, hut its chief significance in Pottibrtlda is as a sup- 
plrninnarv imiiiuiion to the devalc, for it is to Kataragama that 
the great organization is integrated. Similarly the kovil and its 
goddess have pitman significative in reference to the devafe func¬ 
tions. Here, fot cxamplr. are the protecting ceremonies to insure 
the safety of supplicants and functionaries participating in the 
supcmattiralTy dangerous devilt festivities. The life of the devaTe 
is centered upon the great festivals, particularly that lasting for 
fifteen days in August, 

f he lands of Fotiibcdda arc not extensive as devnlagams go. but 
in the contiguous area of the dL-valagain. subject to its jurisdiction* 
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more than three hundred families (Nillakarayasj live anti work, 
following the ancient pattern of the manorial system, lands (pan 
guva) are held in perpetuity on the legal condition of temple serv¬ 
ice, Muttettu lauds (demesne holding?) owned by die tlevjJc and 
not subject to service tenures are no tongci cultivated as part of 
tenure sendee by the padguva holders (Nillakarayas) Imt are auc¬ 
tioned off to share tenants and are subject to bid by anyone. In 
actual fact many of the panguva holders today hold nothing but 
the service responsibilities to the derate, they or their fathers hav¬ 
ing sold the hereditary lands to plantations and outside villagers. 
Land thus sold is still subject to the service requirements in the 
title, and die responsibility of performance jests with the pur¬ 
chaser. Obviously, such sales release the former pLiutpiva holder 
fraui responsibility, and theoretically the new owner pays the 
temple commutation charge in lieu of service. Actually the temple 
authorities, desirous of preserving and maintaining their institu¬ 
tions, have encouraged the retention of service functions by the 
previous owners and their descendants. Usually thirst functions 
are maintained and the new owner ipiiis his responsibility by pay 
ing a fee to the original tenant family rather than the commuted 
service charges. Many of the temple “tenants" are persons or coj 
potations wholly inappropriate for the performam <■ of the duties 
attached to the land they own. These duties are tarried out by the 
now landless temple peasants whose primary incomes ate front clav 
labor in the estates and adjoining lields. 

The organization or functions and service responsibilities in 
Poitibcdda follows a pattern of cauc linkod services typical both 
of religious and secular feudalism, although very rarely, if at all, 
has the structure been preserved in such detail under private 
nimbi lords as it has been in the i ase of the temple lands. 

Devalagam administration ;mtl supervision is in the hands of 
Kandyan Rada las. and so it always remains. The Ramlyaka Ni Janie 
is of a high and important family; the- kapurnta* and their assist¬ 
ants, although simple village folk, claim (falsely) Radata status as 
well, and for them Lite temple roles arc strictly hereditary. lUncaih 
this caste-based priestly and administrative bureaucracy, the paii- 
guvas each hold specific responsibilities, many of which are appro 
pi late only to members of some particular caste. Apart iroru the 
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Radah directorship, at least ten different tastes are represented, 
most of them living as homogeneous hamlets in various parts ot 
the great devatagam. 

pa tig ti\as holding high status responsibilities are in the I lands of 
Goyigauia, Thus the "keeper of the devale valuables" and the 
"keepers of the keys" are of this caste. 

The paAguvas are generally named and described in terms of 
the role of its holder and usually this name is also a caste designa¬ 
tion. Thus the following list in which some chief responsibilities 
of the panguva holders are described Ins closely the outline of 
caste roles, many of which has t been previously described as mat¬ 
ters of largely historic rather than contemporary significance. In 
addition to the generally " m il itai ian r * rok-s described here, each 
group has minutely defined responsibilities in the great festivals. 


Ac&ri Pnfigum 

Held by member* of the A cart {Na- 
vandanna) caste; duties include [ur- 
nishin^ iron equipment needed for 
the buildings and premises of the 
viMre and devJile; drawing cam in 
festivals and dining die shrine 
grounds. 

Rudd Pangm-a 

Held by members of die Radii 
(Hena) caste, duties include walk* 
mg the ceding elotlts ar the festivals 
and bringing food gifts to die god* 
twice a month.. 

Btidaitula Patiguva 

Held bv members of the IladahiLLa 

(potter) easte who must provide all 
pots needed for dtvfile and vihSre 
and change the roofing tiles when 
requited* 

Pnltikard Panguim 

Held by member* of the Paul (Goyb 
gatna tattle keepers) subcaste who 
keep dev He cattle and supply ghee 
on each Wednesday and Saturday. 

Mtmikka Panguva 

Held by members of the KavifcJira 
(Mai vara) caste, the men of which 
retire poems while the women da nee 
in the devilt Men also beat drums 
in the festivals but not at other occa¬ 
sions. 
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Beram Pa figuva 

Held bf members of the Bcravi 
{tom-tom beaten) GtitC who are re¬ 
quired to bent drums for the OH 
elan ring Lit the festival* and upon 
Poya day* m the Vilnlrt. 

Pah u mpitia Pa ngttmt 

Held by member* of the Yahumpura 
(jaggory making} caste who provide 
all ollirials of ihedevfile as well as the 

« 

Bhikkhus with jaggory and some 
oilier foijds. 

Ditrayi Pahgmm 

Held ?iy niembersthe Durayi raste 
Specific caste tie? i gnat inn unknown 
—but probably Komndurayii who 
do rneuiid labor anti are said to have 
(onruTly guarded the Rasnayaka 
Xibiue in the Perahera at the great 
festival. 

Yamtm Pahgum 

Held hy men diets of She Batgatn 
(Pad u) community of which the Ya- 
man |>eople nil a Aubgnpupmg* All 
services nf dm group have been com- 
mined to cash payments. 

M u l tel i uvakSra Pa ftgum 

Formerly held also by a member of 
the Yamaii [Bargain) group who re¬ 
ceived it in turn for cultivating mut- 
u-tpt bud. 

Off Fafitittvu 

Held hy members of the Oil caste 
who have exclusive responsibility for 
dance i pet nliar to ihe cu*te P esper Lil¬ 
ly lit the conclusion of the Aligns 
festival. 


in addition to special set vices associated usually with the ap 
propria te caste, most of the lower caste Nilakkfintva* share respon¬ 
sibility for repairs anti mamicnarii'e of (lie devale and vitiate. The 
specifications ol service responsibilities frequently are more thco- 
letical than actual except for paukipation in the festivals. Vs the 
Temple Land CfinmiissionCTS pointed out nearly a hmulicd yeais 
ago, there is much evasion ol responsibility, lawsuits art- fre¬ 
quently initiated hv the Basnayata Xilame to font: services from 
reluctant Nilakkamyas and to Fuiti payments to them, or directly 
to the temple, Irotn current pangwva title holders who are them¬ 
selves inappropriate for the sendee. 
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Here, under the formal control and close organization of the 
temple, ancient caste roles arc maintained which elsewhere arc 
rapidly losing their caste association. This is particularly true at 
Potubedda for the Pattf Goyigama. the Kavikara, Vatiumpura and 
the Oil. The cattle keeping function of the Palp is dimly icmem- 
beietl in most Kandyan localities, as the nipkariya of the subcaste, 
but at Potubedda the role is institutionalized. Unquestionably, 
some of the Patti of Potubedda are marrying into the families of 
undifferentiated Goyigama. lute for those who remain with the 
devalagam, they continue as an interior subcaste. The Kavikara, 
as had been noted {Chap. 5), arc quite possibly found nowhere 
except on devales of this Province, where they are a numerous caste 
group. Possibly those who have emigrated from dcv&bgatns arc 
today Goyigama. although theii claim to such status is strongly 
resented and repudiated bv their neighbors. Like the Kavikara. 
die OlE ceremonial roles are essentials in the devil It* organization, 
and rarely outside this organization have OU retained their ancient 
arts. Here too. die ancient Uatgaiu (Padu) iron smelters, while 
tlicir functions liave long since [alien into disuse, aie recognized as 
a subgrouping within their caste. 

The penetration and preservation of Hindu restriction* on 
temple access is evident in the laity's relationships with the shrine. 
Caste differences in temple access have been redefined to fit the 
Sinhalese social structure. For the village pilgrims to the shrine, 
degree of access depends upon caste position. Six caster art- not 
perm tiled to enter beyond the main doorway to the devfik al¬ 
though none of these is restricted in viharc worship. The ttudi, the 
Oli. the Bntgam (Fadii'i, the Berava and the "Durayi” fin this 
region probably Koniadurayi) arc so restricted, and vows made 
by them arc heard at the entrance to the shrine and relayed bv 
Goyigama functionaries to the kapnraJa within. It i* likely that 
in practice this restriction is closely maintained only for the 
Rodiya, although there is a distaste among the Kavikara at the 
thought of their women darning before low caste men. There is 
some evidence that the Ravi Lira promote among the lower castes 
the belief that the gods wreak vengeance on tin- low caste person 
who enters the sacred premises. 

The daily life of the devalagam is that of most conservative 
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Randan localities where the different castes live in their homo¬ 
geneous hamlet*. In the field* Friendly and cooperative relations 
exist between men of disparate castes; home life and interfemily 
intimacies are strictly confined eo kin and caste. Only in reference 
to the Kavikara is there evidence of tension. Low caste persons 
frequently laugh :«i their pretensions nf superiority and the high 
awe Goyigama resems their claim which he feels is aimed at cap- 
curing in marriage persons oE 'good' family. Such attitudes rend 
mote to promote caste communal ism in living rather ihan any 
oven con Hitts in soda! relationships. 


CatTARa: The Drewura> Village 

The great antiquity of the castes has usually hidden their 
origins in a cloud of dispute, legend, and quasi history. The 
gattara villages of the Kandyans are exceptional in that their 
origin legends arc precise and possibly historic SiHI more excep¬ 
tional i* the fact that their gradual demise as a ■> u beast c is a matter 
of visible contemporary history. The ^ ill age ol Pahalagamn brings 
into historical rimes the creation and the death throes of an out¬ 
cast village which, with many like it, came to form a siibcaste ol 
the Kandyan Goylgama* 

Pabalagama Sics in a fertile valley of Lower Dumhara, north of 
the city of Kandy, several miles from ane major road. To the west 
is another village of identical status, in other directions villages 
ot many castes bur chiefly of Gmigamn and Patti, dominated by 
land owning Radajas. The '“birth " of the two gaitara villages is 
described by Lawrie* T 

Under the Kandyan Govemmem h was usual Inr the Maliwmtra- 
fcuaya 10 visit villages in search of eqo d vegetables. 

The people of this village, seeing that the best part of their vege¬ 
tables were taken to the ro)al kitchen* sprinkled cowduiig on what 
remained, with a view to distppbmi the MaJu-miitiikarayo the next 
time. 

The following week the Malmmurakarayo found this out and 

t ■ -j-s, Vnt it. pp, 7^709 Thi- iriiial namo ot vjlbiQn hjtvr I ™i 

UrU'Lnl 1 rrrrti ihs* gu^Lutt. LiWlfc'* work i§ DOt wiJeU tktid there h fio 

rraviti io flint greater currency w ihe "iliame" these village *it tmim serving to 
esapt Sec abc L*wrie, Voi L pp- foS-ficu 
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went to Ihtr adjoining village; there also they found that cowdung 
had been sprinkled on the vegetable^ but at that place it had been 
done newly, 

The ling having heard of what had been done by the people of 
the two village ordered dot the village m which die towdung had 
been sprint let! «m re day* since shmihl ever afterwards go by the 

name of ■-. m\. "old cowdung," and dial the other village in 

which the eowdung had been new ly sprinkled should ever after* 
ward* lie called f PiilnLbgaina h "| or "new cowdung-'* 

Both these villages are said to have been degraded seven times by 
the Kami van tings. There was a stone at [PahalagamaJ with a carv¬ 
ing of a dog 00 one side, and of the sun and moon on the other side, 
to commemorate this degradation, that not even a dog should eat 
from tlieas** 

Under die Kandyan Government it was held disgraceful to have 
any money uansafdqm with Gattaru, or to talc boiled rice with 
them or to drink water Irani their weds. 

Lawrie* like most others, thought that the gattara stone of 
Pahalagama had disappeared in i%0 K according to him, buried. 
And tliat indeed Uthc story today in the countryside. But not only 
is the degradation. now at least a century pasi h still fresh in the 
minds of vjltagcr* hit miles around, but the gal tan stone* what* 
ever its urn origin, itill stands as a shrill reminder to the villagers 
themselves, and a partial validation of the essence of the legend, 
II is the content ion of the countryside that die village mme end¬ 
ing gfimn {Sinhalese rendering of "village ) lias come as a subtle 
sliiFt from goma (dung)* as ordained by ilte king. Neither this nor 
the origin storv of the village can be authenticated. 

My first visit tu Fahahgama was not dictated by chance nr 
random irirpim bill by the detailed leleienres to its status in the 
works of La writ and of Lewis, the former writing more than fifty 
yean ago, the biter being his echo some thirty rears bit r, \1 though 
I-atvric thought the g^tuira some gone even in his day* here was 

* Mr C W. NtrliuJ]', Jipn CHlt in rhr ifr-ritci ifcul iW fymbut of the do£ 

anil the errrh Tlji lymtr i ilitf-frrrti f^rnii'u jikc from tfhlil it fa* 

and j 3 *u bv Ijcwii (|S $i m). Katbcf ibiii bring j msx l iitt|™;.l *ijKin <rmun 
Tillaffrt, ihc fymbuta were pUinl on mm\ in^rijuinru with Use Burnt of 
"Hr «^Ilo vMjLt* ibh HIM tail! Ijp rrlwrjt a* i {Up; w * cniw " rhs vrmlmf if 
VriJi'h Iutm4 in ziWOltioil ft'llh ‘usirljn q| IttM^riptUMIJ, No hueri|iT[ou? relevant 
rr. 'Vmpe ^,-ntspif" JI^ Liidlfrh Iti tf. Inti cppho1Iy Imt refcrmi-cs in a gau^ra 
vLllii^r if ehi-n in one (nimeenth 01 hllctuL inuun irruption. Epigraph!* 
Xcylanir* (tij, VoL TV, p m 105 . 
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the opportunity to see how time and modern sentiments might 
have affected the degradation presumably imposed many genera¬ 
tions ago. 

Caste is a delicate subject with the Sinhalese and caste is a most 
delicate subject with Gattara, for [hey, where possible, assume sim¬ 
ple Goytgama status. In the valley villages below PabaJagama, 
along whose lanes the degraded villagers must travel* the quest 
began. At the hist village a land-owning, caste p mud Rada fa spoke 
of them knowingly and with feeling. Only the courtesy bred in a 
Sinhalese villager permitted a continuing conversation upon the 
inquiry ‘ Would you consider eating with them under any cir¬ 
cumstances?’' The answer was with a tense voice and shaking hands 
clenched on the arm of the chair. "I would not step on the ground 
wet by their rice water.” Never had he trod on the ground of their 
village, and in his village they stayed firmly in the roadway. He 
knew of their once good blood, but in ancient times they had been 
cursed as gat taut and gait.ua they were. Caste exclusion had lust 
little power here in the passage of years. Among the von thiol such 
sentiments would be less emotionally expressed. Tmt communal 
exclusive]less only slightly Jess. 

The tenter of the village of Pabalagama is a single houluftir, a 
temple and a Tew houses scattered in the lush gardens. Tile “royal" 
stone, it was said, was on tin- roadway levs than .1 quarter of a mile 
on. The stone, easily reached, was large, anti it w.i$ inscribed as a 
monument, but neither stone nor inscriptions bore remote simi¬ 
larity to the known features of the stone sought. Curious and. un¬ 
usual in Ceylon, suspicions villagers stood In, more hostile than 
helpful, "You are right, this is not the stone." "Why do you seek 
the stone?” and from another, "The stone, ves, that is the only 
stone." and yet another, "The stone it gone. Why do you Imiu for 
it?” This was no matter for offhand discussion or action: village 
leaders must be sought and the inquiry made format—or dismissed. 
At the village boutique a conference of men gave a reluctant deci¬ 
sion, based solely on the fan of their respect for that peculiar 
curiosity of academicians and respect for institutions of learning. 
But no man stirred to guide the way: three small hoys led our 
party along a path, tin* men watching in silence. From a ite.trbv 
house came a woman's streaming indictment, "Why are you show 
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tug diem the stone? 1 ' Twenty yards beyond, bidden completely 
from roadways, but square in tlic center of an old pathway, once 
the thoroughfare of the valley, stood the infamous stone. 

The stone of Palialagama rises as a cylinder a full eight feet from 
its base. Its diameter is perhaps lour feet. Weathered as it is, traces 
of symbols of the sun and moon show on the side of the present 
path. But on the reverse, where legend places the dug and the crow, 
the rock has been chipped away. A youthful guide suggested dm 
‘'at the next village they arc the same and you may see the dog and 
the crow dearly. Their stone is where die pathway crosses die 
stream. Come. I will show you." 

If the power of caste is dying in Ceylon, this valley has not fully 
learned that fact The curse of an ancient king, or perhaps merely 
a presumed curse, is a constant shame. The gattara villagers them¬ 
selves make no admission of their status, but respect lor the past 
forbids destruction of the degrading mack, although not its mutila¬ 
tion and misinterpretation. Xo villager professes knowledge of 
the stone’s significance; he "knows” it only as a royal mark, po*- 
sibly some ancient honor, Indeed, he may be correct, but local 
opinion, like lawric’s interpretation, has it otherwise. No one 
who has any regard for sensibilities or for the establishment ol 
friendly intercourse in these villages speaks other than with the 
assumption dint these are "good" Goyignnta folk- Xo one in 
Palialagama can even today laugh at die cruelties of the past, lor 
the cruelties of the past stilt live, and these objects of a real or 
legendary king's displeasure view the matter very seriously indeed. 
The guilt of the past is as surely in their minds as is resistance to 
the injustices of the present. 

That the people of Pahalagama never wholly lost their high caste 
status is evident in many ways. "Good" Goyigama confess them to 
be "above* the oilier castes, "they are different." Lower castes 
know them to be inferior Coyigama and behave toward them much 
as they do toward any simple Goyigama. Unquestionably when 
once outside their valley the people of Pahalatpma nrr Goyigama 
and no dim lit distant marriage alliances have been made in that 
character. It is a matter of common gossip that they marry locally 
with Pay Li. both sides professing simple Goyigama status md both 
keenly sensitive to the truth, in other localities villages once gat- 
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rara liavcr disposed of all but the shreds of gossip regarding their 
past, and no doubt some of these are wholly unmognized in the 
undifferentiated fold of the caste. Pahahigama's battle with the 
past lias time, fading memory and increasing disinterest on its side. 
Since die village is a prosperous arte they have also the advantage 
of making dowry proffers snifirierii to create genealogical myopia 
in nearby more 'respectable" Palp fathers. Like the Pat$i* they 
form pan of the great consolidating movement within the caste- 


Tiff Deciassed High Castes 

Welagoda is ;i village in the Lantern High la nils nbom three miles 
From one of the major tow ns of the region. Tnlike the villages of 
the Kandy district, cultivation is limited by a sparse rainfall and 
the tush productive; greenery of the hillside i^artlens is lacking. 
Welagoda, with its fifty odd families, lives mainly by valley paddy 
and intermittent work in tea estates and casual labor elsew here, A 
few of die villagers have small plots of tea and some supplement 
rice Willi tluii gardens of manioc and other vegetables. On the 
fringe of the village b a Muslim settlement* wholly nonsgrieid 
tural. supported by various mercantile employments and distinct 
culturally and socially from the neigh!KiriilgSinhalese. 

The Sinhalese of Welagoda are predominaEcly Gorigama, with 
a few families of Navatirkmtia caste and a few also of Hetia. Nearby 
itt the same valley h a village exclusively of Yahmupura folk. The 
Vahumpnra, tike the Welagoda Goyigama h arc predominately pour 
and dependent upon wage tabor supplements iu their agriculture. 
The Goyigama* however, are convinced that their tieighhnii are 
more prosperous than themselves, a belief which may indeed be 
correct. Gettainlv these Goyigama arc. with a few exceptions, 
desperately poor, and worse, demoralized. 

Tlie richest man in Welagoda is the headman, who of course is 
a Govigama. He is the owner of a full five acres of the limited 
paddy land and in addition has a large hillside garden and per- 
haps two acres of tea. As a landowner he is resperted, and as a 
headman he is both respected and feared. Beneath him in the 
u i iicoinic hierarchy there is no member of his caste possessing 
more rhan subsistence in the soil and mutt are in a constant sttitg- 
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gk for existence Pol ideally, power nominally stops uidi the head¬ 
man, but like every village, family relationships with those in 
jiower are matters of some consequence, and several of the Wela- 
goda poor are I id kin. 

Tilt diiobies and blacksmiths of Welagoda have not forsaken 
their traditional callings. The blacksmiths produce and sell to 
their own and oLher villagers I he loots of agriculture. More impor¬ 
tantly they produce and sell on neighboring estates implement* of 
a quality which has gained them some local fame. Their ability to 
sell is limited by the primitive hand methods of production. With 
the Heitaya the situation is not dissimilar; washing is done for the 
most ptoipermn of the village Goyigama, but in addition an ex¬ 
tensive clientele has been built up in the commercial town a few 
miles distant. In addition to revenue of these types, both black¬ 
smith* and dhnbiesown paddy land. One blacksmith not only owns 
paddy, which he rents cm the traditional share basis to the landless 
Goyigama of bis village, but he also lias extensive gardens and a 
plot [ 'f tea beside* The HSna families cacti own small paddy plot* 
which they cultivate themselves. While none of these Iowct caste 
families is as rich as the village headman, none is as poor as the 
majority ul tlieir high caste neigh bon. 

Caste in this village has significance in terms of economic well 
being, but its significance is in antithesis to the et iventional one* 
Not improbably, a* the Guyigama bitterly j»oint out, some of the 
land* hdd by these low taste families were ceded long ago a* grants 
for service to the Govigama. But, as the Govignma do not so readily 
point out. concept ions rtf si.it us have been considerably more sig¬ 
nificant. It i* through the direct piusnii of their lowly caste callings 
that the inferiors have risen so high, and through their reluctance 
to pursue any but that dignified caste calling ihar the Goyigama 
daw falkn so low. 

Adjacency to a money market for services and products has 
been instrumental in the prosperity of blacksmith and dhobv. A)- 
though services within the village are normally, in this area, upon 
a contractual basis, lees, especiall\ for dliohic. are set in traditional 
terms rather than as competitive market transactions. The black¬ 
smith. however. In the estate market, has achieved a competitive 
price for his wares which even his fellow villager must accept, al- 
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though in ract village demand is vmy small. The dhoby similarly 
has gained through adjacency lo art urban clientele, and also, curi¬ 
ously enough, from the impoverishment of die Goyigama. \l 
though his village remuneration is still in the form of paddy gilts, 
at long established rates, few of the Coyigama ran afford even this 
and so wash their meager wardrobes at home. The washer's time 
lias been freed ftn cash wort in the town. Further, both Ilena .md 
Navandanna supplement these vocational earnings through cnlti 
vatioji. C ire u ms [antes and the accoutrements of caste have coil 
spired 10 reward enterprise exceedingly well. 

The Goyignma on tile other hand have liot profited in their 
traditional anti honorable calling. Their numbers have grown and 
dieir lands remained stationary. Alternative and supplementary 
sources Of income which would be congruent witlt their caste- pride 
simply do not exist. Although honor is today compromised, die 
compromise is profitable neither monetarily nor in status, L'u- 
tkilled in everything bin cultivation, casual labor is the only esc ape 
from a dilemma having starvation as one of its horns. To these 
proud peasants, rendered the more proud by their obvious failures, 
estate labor status is despised. 

I lie status system oi Welagoda is a study in paradox and mcoii 
gniity. Those holding positions of esteem by lineage have Fallen 
low- in economic power and position. Those low- in lineage arc 
relatively high in economic position, and to a certain extent in 
power, as evidenced in the landlord relationship oi one low cast! 
family m the high. Politically, power anti prestige still reside with 
die high taste through the medium of the village headman. In 
common with most villages, the children of all castes Freely par¬ 
ticipate in a nearby government school, in this insiamc an ex. i ji 
dona!Iy good one. The shops of the city are equally available m 
all; the only criterion of service is the price of purchase. For die 
son of a low caste man desiring lo remain in the village, die satura¬ 
tion Pbim is not yet reached in the demand for his services; on 
the other Iiand. agricultural expansion is impossible. Is the dhobi* 
son would become a merchant the city is close by and holds few 
impediments other than normal com]Wdrive ones. I lie dhobi'* 
son, unlike the cultivators, would have some capital behind him. 

Disparities between the birth status system and economic class 
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have not wiped away the significance of caste, nor in some respects 
even relaxed it. Although the tow* castes have no econo otic depend¬ 
ence whatever upon the local Goyigania, there is still adherence to 
the old forms of etiquette and ritual services. The ritual, cere¬ 
monial role of the He nay a is maintained more widely than his 
functional one. i.e., as washer of clothing. Village w eddings, among 
die high taste, almost invariably require his service and, no dif¬ 
ferent from the most thoroughly caste structured community, he 
comes upon summons and is remunerated in gifts. The relatively 
prosperous Vain imp ura of the next village come at summons lor 
the more elaborate weddings to carry the pingo for the wedding 
party. Indicative of some weakening of caste prerogatives is the 
fact dial the HcnayasofWclagoda wash for any person outside the 
village so long as he can pay. In any previous generation these 
Goyigama would never have permitted Uieir dhobics" to have 
washed foi persons ul low caste, nor loi iliat matter would the 
Henaya himself have been willing. 

In etiquette and patterns of intercaste relationship the old forms 
are not tost but they are relaxed lntcrfamily mixing is of course 
as strictly tabu as was ever die case. Needless to say, altitudes to¬ 
ward caste endogamy are a!v> .is stringent here as ever. At the home 
of the impoverished high caste dune is still the Lolomlmva upon 
which the visiting Henaya. Navantlanna or Vahtirnpuia sit. In 
meetings on the narrow village pathways the Goytgama is sure to 
be given precedence and to be addressed as "Nilame, 1 ' On the 
other band, there is a notable tendency for the lower castes to 
avoid visiting ihe homes of Goyigama neighbors and hence avoid 
the demeaning etiquette which they deplore but do not challenge. 
In matters of dress, the most bitterly con tester I phase of caste 
symbol ism in some areas, the wealth of the lower castes is evidenced 
freely but not in an aggressively obtrusive manner. 

There is no mistaking the galled and bitter acceptance of the 
facts of life by die de classed Goyigama. "In our hearts we do nett 
approve their going about in thins and shawls bur we ran do 
nothing." Whatever may be one’s personal values in reference to 
a caste system, the Govigama of Welagoda are a tragic group; a 
proud people whose only sin is suhseripiion to a social order that 
has played them false. They know full well that their blood herit- 
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age renders them a caste which U to be served and toward which 
others are supplicants. Bin they know* equally well that the black¬ 
smith and the Henaya are not supplicants and are polite but not 
servile. Equally apparent is the fact tliat it will he the low caste 
child who lias the greater opportunity for higher education and 
that ultimate reward of the government service. In the low castes' 
kitchens there are no daily substitutes for the valued rice. Birth 
status has been dissociated both with material rewards and pros¬ 
pects. and to a lesser degree respectful rituals. The giving of a 
meal to a low caste functionary is no longer the beneficent act of 
the piuernal and lordly, it fs a direct raid on the family larder. 
Even those moderate symbols of honor hang by a slender dvr cad. 
Although a few of the low caste men call at Coyigarna homes on 
Sinhalese New Year's Day with gifts of betel and "worship," the 
reason is self-evident to all. The goodwill of the village headman 
must be preserved and these are bis relatives. The Sower castes will 
never openly challenge the Govigama's right to honor, for someday 
the headman's testimony may be needed, a gun license required, 
or recommendation desired. No one. not even ihe dhoby, realizes 
this any better than the Coyigaiua them selves. It is their last 
defense. 

Caste in Wetagoda is no more than a ghost of caste in its rigor¬ 
ous meaning. Discriminat ions of dress are gone, discriminations in 
etiquette are passing, "worship” has become a crude and obvious 
instrument of flattery. The impersonal izaiion of the outside market 
has conspired with the democratic institutions of the country at 
large to defeat the economic teal hies of caste and to demoralize the 
high caste. "In my young days.” mourns an old man, "they would 
come to serve me when l called, and without shirts on their bodies. 
My ancestors. . . The eldeih aristiwxat contemplates his sham¬ 
bles of a house and unworked garden, oblivions to the steady ham¬ 
mering in a cadjan smithy directly across the paddy field. 

The ULooivas 

The lowest caste among the Sinhalese constitutes one of the 
smallest and most scattered, but it is also the one which has at¬ 
tracted the attention of most Ceylon observers and writers. As a 
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casie they are of I it lie significant e in the total society, but as a 
depressed body therr relationships with modem Sinhalese com¬ 
munities throw additional light upon the transitions of the status 
structure, 

The most prevalent origin legend of the Rudiyas has been cited 
earliet iChap. 5), and indeed this legend is as adequate a theory 
of their past a* any spun by serious ethnographers. 11 The only his¬ 
toric facts seem to stem from the early European observers who 
were deeply impressed In the inexpressible loathsomeness attached 
to this degraded people. Tenncm in the mid-nineteenth century 
was no less shocked than Ids forerunners, and ids description of 
the Rodiyas under the Kandyan nionnnrhy is ftindainriitallv accii- 
rmc in that it conforms in most details with the diverse accounts nf 
early colonial times. 10 

I iiilrr i!n- Kandyan kings their humiliation was inter and turn- 
plcti;, f lu- didgnaliim Rodiya. or rndJi}. means, literally. ‘'filth," 

11 Lev u'err tioi |n rmiiicd in rross a ferry, to draw water at a well, 
luenr. 1 a village, m till land, or learu a trade, as no ro ijpiiied rastc 
could deal Of Judd hitcmmrw with ■» Rodiya. Formerly thev were 
uni allowed to build houses with two walls or a double roof, hut 
hovel* in v hicb a hurdle leaned against .1 single wall and rested on 
the ground. They were forced 10 soloist on alnuur un li gifts as they 
might receive fur protecting the fields from wild beasts or burying 
tlic can .iifsoi dead cattle): bu I thev were not allowed 10 tanie within 
a fenced field even ro beg. They converted the hides of animals into 
and ptcpaiird mnukcy-sldns for covering tom-toms and drum*, 
which they harfered tor food and other necessaries, 't hev were pro 
hibtted from wearing a cloth on their heads, and neither men nor 
women wi i- l allowed m cover their bodies above the waist or below 
thr knee II In nigh it'd thev date not lie dow n in a shed appropriated 
<1 other travellers, blit hid themselves in eaves ot deserted watch- 
huts. They could not enter .1 court of justice, and if wronged had 10 
utter ifuir complaints from n distance Though nominally Bud 

* Neville inyi, sSM [i|> "i* i ii n»iiiml that iho n dhtiqci race jr»J 

atnu.M critainh an ctwJavni hnuwh of ihe Caws oittcitpU who had teen 4c 
1 lot II. tint is frtrtfl rlialilea m Kgspt Twintm fnSl uitMctlbeil to the view dm 

,I|C1 wm ” f Im!itn P t,r,d * 1 * ’S' 11 -* *pi«wl guuip mcniioncit in die 

SraNmvmui, .mil V !I Kanhavan,“CutIUtal Am limpet ill the Redress " Spotli 
toj^nieu, Vol. **, Pi. l ■ ;<«, t>t.v>. wuulit find ihnq affiliated with thr Veil! 
tlnni j jinil linM to llic fkMnc Irirmtl As far s« i!ie evidence iik rt otic, am of 
tbee vii]1 .iKiutlin ihenaiv wmM bt 
10 Tcmicul (pB)* Voi. II. pp, K8S-a8n. 
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dhkts (but conjoinlly demon-worshippers),* they were not allowed 
to go Into a temple, and could only pray "standing ufjir off." 

Although they were permitted to have a headman who was styled 
their /jrjffo^.vW/iPA, hu nommatbn was stigmatised b> requiring the 
sanction of the common jailor* who was likewise the sole medium 
of communication between Rodiyas and Use rest of the human race. 
So Vile and valueless were they in the eyes ol the community, that, 
under the Kandyan rule, when it was represented to the king that 
t!it Rixliyirs had so multiplied as to he a nuisance lo the villagers, an 
order was given to i educe their numbers by £ hauling a certain pro¬ 
portion in cadi fcupplyame JRodiya settlement [< The most dreaded 
of all punishments under the Kandyan dynasty was to hand ovei rhe 
lady of a high caste offender to rhe Rodiyas; and the mode of her 
adoption was by the Rtnliyy taking betel from hia own mouth and 
placing it in hers alter which till death her degradation was in- 
dglihle* 

Davy's observations* leased on rhe circumstance* of his own 
period* m?, p iftifi, u\\c simply lo enforce the effect of Temtenfs 
secondhand account. There h ample reason to bdifie that he 
accurately reported an incident, occurring Immediately alter the 
British occupation of Ivandy. in whirls polite oiJnn> up on being 
ordered to arresr certain Rodiyas ruFused to pollute themselves but 
offered to shoot the “ouicastes" down I rout a disfaruc.” 

The letter of the English Agent of Government ai Raimpim to 
the Secretary lor the Kandyan Provinces in 1818 is ample evidence 
that neither Tcnnent nor Davy exaggerated the ii mat ion, 1 - The 
Agent, in reference to an alleged thelt 0! u lirduvk tc ported by a 
Kandyan Chieftain, found himself in an unhappy dilemma, A care¬ 
ful search for the allegedly stolen weapon convinced the officer that 
the charge was merely a pretext for seizing a group nf Rndiyas. 
Convinced hv die respectable Kandyans iliat the Rodtyas were 
public menaces, the unhappy agent begged leave of hi* superior 
not to release Lheia in spire of the fact that no trial could Fie held 
due to the uiiurillitignc** of others to appear in court even against 
them. The general opinion-voiced by the great di id tain Dolnwdlr 
Dissave, conceived diem l Lo be unworthy ol a Trial hv Law or any 

* f epncui tonlil jj idUciuaiilv liavr^ mailt ihii jllr^ilJaii Ert rclcrctw to jll Sill 
halrst 1! 1 tf Eil hit ti¬ 
ll tJ-JlVv (it), p. i jit 

is Tlilt kdKifiy letter u ifimicti in hill 1w rkrb {fig} |»jp. fit i f 
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Punishment short of Death by indiscriminate shooting, and even 
that must be done bv the Dimas,’' 

SiiT, writing in 1850, reports an incident which, while unveri¬ 
fied in other sources, is wholly credible, 15 

A mendicant Rhodia, since Kandy lias been in our |>ossei*iun, 
demanded alms o£ a wealthy Gomans?, whu was superintending the 
packing up of an abundant crop of paddy, which was piled in a 
huge heap before an outhouse. The rich man took a small handbill 
of the grain, tied it up in a piece of an old mat. and threw' it to the 
out caste, telling him to take it quickly and be gone, that the atmos¬ 
phere might not be tainted by his breath. The Rhodia lowly sa¬ 
laamed, thanked the high-caste man for his gili, but entreated him 
logivc a little more from his abundant supply; as what lie had given 
would not make a meal for one person, and the poor Rhodia hum¬ 
bly told his iak- of woe. say ing that bis sited father and mother were 
starving, not having eaten rite for many days. The Goetoame, with 
gihrs and jeers, ordered the wretched outcast to leave the place, 
and threatened to vei tile dugs at him if lit- did not do su instantly 
Still the wn-ulted being implored bv the love the high-caste man 
had (or his own parents, dial a little more grain might be bestowed 
upon him The rich man. with brutal violence, hurled a large none 
tu the Rhodia, who. angered beyond endurance at this cruel treat¬ 
ment, untied the mailing which contained the grain lately thrown 
to him, ran towards die huge pile of poddy, and dashed the grain 
over ihc heap, thereby polluting the whole mass, and (led into die 
jungle. The Gntutente immediately complained to the judicial au¬ 
thorities <>f the insult which had been olfered to him by the outcaste 
.ind aikcd for assistance "to go and shout the Rhodia" and appeared 
extremely surprised when lie was ttliised the required akl. and in- 
farmed that it he tidier assaulted m killed the ftfwdia, he would be 
tried, and if found guilty, would cither lit pun idled for (he assault, 
or hanged for ih.tr murder 

"For a co tinny blessed by die inlctnoce of buddhism, here was 
untoucbability with a vengeance. Such loathing and degradation 
can scarcely be surpassed in the dramatic anecdotes of Abbe 
Dubois taken from eighteenth century India. In 1858 Tenut-nc 
could report that little benefit had come to the Rc^tya under 
a British role "which recognizes no distinction of caste." While 
mentioning improvements in their creature comfons he con- 
dudes tlmt "Socially their hereditary stigma remains unaltered* 

W Sift i' 90 Jh pp, in-tit. 
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iheir contact is still shunned by the Kandyans as pollution, and 
instinctively the Rodiyas crouch to their own degradation." 11 

From such a background the Rorliyii of modern times must be 
viewed. Time makes changes, hut time with Hul the slight inter- 
ventiorl of men makes changes exceedingly slowly. The Rodiya of 
today is typically a landless beggar, living in Ins segregated hup- 
payurtuti (Rod! settlements}, whining out his plea for alms and 
worshiping all with gestures of supplication and eulogistic saluta¬ 
tions. 

Contemporary Rod! colonies are found in each of the Sinhalese 
provinces, except perhaps the North Central. They arc, however, 
predominately located in the fringes of the Kandyan Hill Country. 
Raghavati has enumerated sixtyone households in the Central 
Province, ninety nine in the Northwestern, ninety-two in Uva and. 
it may be inferred from his statements, about one hundred in 
Sabaragamuva. 1 * A few tiny settlements are to be found in the Low 
Country. If these numbers are correct, the total Rod! population 
probably numbers approximately i,6oo pmons. There is, how 
ever, a distinct possibility of undcrenumcration, since small colo¬ 
nics ate difficult lo locate, and a few individuals live wholly 
itinerant existences. 1 * 

Typically the kuppayama is a cluster of luits, ranging in number 
from one or two to as many as seventeen or eighteen, distinctly 
separated IVorn any nearby village of "respectable" caste, and often 
completely isolated from other villages. Particularly in the North 
western and Uva Provinces their settlements are very inaccessible, 
In a few instances the colonies have modest lands which they cul¬ 
tivate. in some cases a few acres suitable for paddy blit usually only 
small amounts of uu irrigated highland used for garden crops like 
manioc, chillies and plantains. The most favored of all Rodiyi 
groups, one in which the government has provided special assist 

Tenrirai ftfft). Vol- I 1 r p- iSfy 
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<mcc. Inis about iivo acres of land per family, Elsewhere. and usu¬ 
ally hdd by “squatter lights” under the Crown, acreages For the 
entire kuppayaina seldom exceed two or three acres and often no 
land is available* other than the tiny garden spare surrounding the 
houses. Goonctilcke estimates (or the rut ire Central Province 
Korfiya population there is 3 to 13 1 of seven acres available For 
systematic cultivation. While colonies in Sabantgamuva have been 
found by the writer in which nearly 3 self-sufficing living is to be 
had from the laud, this situation is exceptional. Typically the 
Rodi\.i las no [and, or virtually no land, other than that upon 
which his hut stands, and does not look upon In nisei I as a cuitiva 
tor. He is a beggar and occasional craftsman, ami even where 
regular cultivation or crafts arc practiced, returns are almost in 
variably supplemented and probably surpassed bv begging. 
Although it is reputed that in ancient times the Rodivas had 
their caste specialities in the unclean la (tot itmuccted with hides 
and in making nooses, thru is little in« of the traditional in then 
rrafts today. Whatever is locally available in material is conjoined 
w ith what may he sold, In some instance* high emftsmamhip is to 
be found, as in drum making, mure ln-.pitnilv simple basketry, 
hotti combs and < rude brooms. 1i is dilhnilt to sav whether the 
Rodiyis brk of agricultural activity is mure a product of uadi 
rional aversion to it or of discrimination by those who have prior 
claim upon ihe land. It is tun(linkable in most localities that land 
would be rented or sold by respectable villagers to the Rndiya, or 
that he would be hired m work in Jields or hcuih, but nit the othtT 
h.ttid it is tare that these folk make d terras in the iwiun owned 
jungles, as (I., landless peasants in 1 lie same rtntons. ,T Although the 
RodiyS usual I v insists upon his eagerrics' to cultivate, and the 
ncaihv landowners tit Tact offer him n <> encmintgrmcru. the rerh 
uujitrs or freeing are bred into die ctratmunity, and its hold upt.11 
ttiLiu is only now showing sign* of weakening. Few indeed of even 
the mine torn mate landholding families have completely given 
up the ancient and honored jil Crafts arc usual lv matters Tot the 
off MSttmt in begging, In rare instances Rod? men arc Wally em¬ 
ir fo one 'luiiH' *«* flutititfimm an emue Tim iicv« wort in 

1 1 “««** h<>wt ' rI < «'in Kil> mmhc idling in ihc »mc mom with 
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played by absentee and particularly governmental sources, i.e. t as 
coolie labor on the railroads. Most, however, do nm press for such 
recognittan, preferring the simpler unaggiesshc and locally ac¬ 
cepted life of tagging. 

Begging is fn neb men tally a seasonal occupation although it is 
engaged hi intermittently at any period of need. During the seasons 
of [tfddy harvest, Ro^l groups* often of a single family, go out as 
bands into the countryside, leaving small children at home 
in company of some family adult. In regions of dense settlement 
.1 nightly return to the home village is common, in the jungle areas 
trips lasting as long as two weeks may he made. During the harvest 
season small hands of Rodivas will lie found perhaps nvemy miles 
From their homes* using as headquarters some deserted rural court 
building or Forgotten M coo»n unity center." tn areas of dense settle- 
ment the trips seldom last for more than overnight and oiler* are 
simply daily excursions through tht surrounding villages, as tong 
as the harvest is in process. Gifts in paddy are seldom refused, as 
the Rociiyas stand off calling to t he villagers in words and gestures 
of worship and responding to gifts with words which leave no 
doubt of this lord's acquisition of merit and even Buddha-1 mod by 
virtue of Itis alms. The beggar makes no claim to merit through his 
actions, but he firmly believes that he is an agent in the donor's 
quest for Nibbam. Apart from the seasonal begging, Rodiyas are 
frequently found in the towns and tines asking money alms of all 
and sundry* usually accepting them in palms protected by a leaf so 
that the meritorious donor risks no danger nf pollution* 

The position of ihc Rodiyi in Sinhalese life is (.hanging and in 
1 his tlumge there arc im -msistcnries in [In enfou run nr ol am ieiit 
r-ibtiv and ambivalence in attitude* as well. From a status which n 
century ago seems to have been that of unadulterated loaihsome- 
ncss. the Rodiya todav i* held in a caste eniitempi mixed with a 
class pity. So long as no direct association is involved most villagers 
are pleased ar proposals or programs in his favor; enmity h lacking 
except where the caste pushes beyond the krai sentiments m the 
violation of traditional restrictions. In the enforcement of the old 
restrictive tables there is wide regional variation, affected In such 
factors as neamess to urban centers, but a too seemingly less severe 
iu the Northwestern Province than in the more southerly Hi) 1 
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Provinces.** Most of the symbols of degradation known in earlier 
times are to be observed today, but the observance depends upon 
circumstances, and the enforcement of social distance through 
physical unto notability U widely compromised. 

In most localities the RndiySs conform closely to ancient sym¬ 
bolic forms when acting ill their role of beggars. In some places 
the pingo is yet loaded only at one end, salutations of worship are 
given to practically all other castes, exalting the Beravaya as much 
as the Goyigama. Clothing Li bus are followed closely; the banian 
« never worn by men, and the women dress modestly. Similarly 
a close regard is paid the physical distance strictures; the Rodiya 
seldom entering the householder's garden, ami when approached 
with alms accepting them as responses to supplication. Apart from 
begging tours, compromise is made with many of the symbols of 
social distance and the tabus on physical mixing. These creeping 
changes, associated as they are with the virtually complete tradi¬ 
tionalism of tlie begging enterprise, are the groundworks for ulti¬ 
mate emancipation of the caste. The Rodiyas are in a mood to 
be emancipated: admitting that their role ls katnma. they fre¬ 
quently press against the from ice* of their restrictions, and so rt-il l y 
minded neighbors sometimes ahei them. Government policy, al¬ 
though disorganized in action, is clearly pro-Rodiya. With the 
softening of village attitudes on one hand, the Rodiya on the other 
has some pride of caste built of legends of royal birth. A social 
movement of the "outcaste" i$ under way which will necessarily 
mean .1 re-integration with the wider community. 

At the present time the Rodi man is usually a conformant to 
the old tabu upon the banian, not only on expeditions where 
traditionalism has monetary value, but on all occasions in the 
vicinity of his kuppayaua. Local feelings .tie insufficiently soft 
in many areas for him to defy the bare body dictate, and indeed 

a * NmUr I!)}r June |Jp Si Ll ij. found k MiukkidMf CtidnUe oF the Utter 
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older men of the (Me woutd be hesitant in any cast. Children fre¬ 
quently dress as do other villagers on comparable mcasuiris, and 
women do likewise, In Lhe market towns duty mi* freely in the 
crowds without thought of physical contact, purchasing their needs 
as do others, in nearby boutiques- however* the Rodiya would not 
handle the food in the bins nor would be enter the store itself, but 
point out what he wishes and let the storekeeper act. Very generally 
the Rodiya is known throughout die large trade area, and in mat¬ 
ters of eating and drinking die tea shop or toddy tavern proprietor 
watches carefully that the interesEs of his respectable customers 
are protected. If the Rodiya would sip tea in the boutique he teill 
be served in a coconut died outside die premises and a distinctive 
container wall also be given him at tJie toddy cavern, in the town 
centers where he is known* discriminatory treatment for adults is 
to he found in practical ly every service except those under gov¬ 
ernment auspices. The local government dispensary and the loot 
offices ol ad min ism Lion usually enforce state polity and the Rodiva 
stands his turn in the same queue as tlie Goyigaraa, flu Beravaya 
and the KimiamyiL 

Like the Government, impersonal and distantly directed, busi¬ 
ness organizations play some role in shattering local conventions- 
In praaically all area* Rociiyas ride the busies without discriiruha 
tion, although within the local area they are circumspect in be¬ 
lts vior. Indicative of the recency of this development in dte 
Highlands is the fact that in one district served by two bus lines* 
the Rods are permitted to ride on one but not on the other The 
line permitting clieni access is Low Country owned, the other b 
locally owned and operated. 

Within the locality in which the Rodtya is recog fusible, he 
seldom pushes strong!y against the limits of village tolerance, for 
his economic existence is rooted in servility and the aggressiveness 
which once may have been present is seldom manifest today. He 
may complain unceasingly but his active claim to egalitarian treat¬ 
ment is limited to spheres m which he is protected l>y outside 
authority or in which anonymity is assured. Mure strict!v than for 
any other group in Sinhalese society* Iris social fife is bounded by 
his caste and band. Flic village temple, nominally caste free, is 
visited by him only after ushers have departed. Raie indeed is the 
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Bhikkiut who comes to his kuppSyama to give spiritual com lor t 
or to ask alms, and indeed liberal urban Bhikkus who have done 
so have been subjected m strong censure within the Sangha as well 
as die community. Except lor relationships to I .mu t if pies and 
taverns, bis economic connections with tin* community are limited 
to begging and occasional peddling of his handicrafts. Participa¬ 
tion in any formally organized community life is uncommon feu 
any villager, and nonexistent foi the adult Roriiyd- Personalized 
relationships with nearby villagers are uoi wholly banned, al¬ 
though they are highly conventionalized, rims one smalt kiip- 
pay a ilia uses water from the see 11 of a nearby prosperous and 
respectable village Sinhalese. ]e The Rotfiya would never liimsell 
draw the water or even closely approach the well or the verandah 
ul the villager's house. As he stands near the well his request foi 
aid will be heard and someone will draw die water lor him. Ilis 
benefactor will not touch him; supplications are met with some 
measure of contemptuousness, but there is no unfriendliness in 
the situation. Needless to say, the not unfriendly villager would 
heartily avoid, or at least avoid being seen, in the kuppayama or 
in company with the Rodiva in any smiaiion othei than in tire role 
of benefactor. In bene fact ion there is no censure, to the contrary, 
there is met it. In sortie localities, however, there is sharp antago¬ 
nism between nearby high caste villages and the kuppayama and 
although the village lane may give access to tlu- settlement, iiuer- 
coune of any ty|w is studiously avoided by tin- Ro^lya m sell 
protection. In one such locality an argument between Goytgama 
villagers and several R..rfj men was inadvertently stimulated in the 
course of field studies. The latter boldly denounced the “lies'* of 
their neighbors who, as befitted high caste persons, actually local 
government functionaries, laughcd contemptuously at the pre 
tent hi usi less and gave assurances that no harm would conn: to the 
ktippiyama as a result. Except tinder the eye ot an outsider, and 
particularly a “trousered" European, the Rodiyas would never 
have taken such truly dangerous liberties. 

Where the Rodivas have set Lied in the outskirts of cities, as they 

i* r>|.kjtU tW Mixiln'., tl.rnwivc -IcninJ ilut ilm <tu v>. fialmln# tl,ai in itwJr 
R inii primiom i he; were fnirwt n» cam Mtcr fur rotral mile' wnec rtl . 
would gilt: jtirrit Jfiru U* j trial hijjjjJv 
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have even outside the Kandyan provinces, iht-ir community life is 
quite different from that in the rural environ mem. Even in the 
smaller ciiies where die Rodiya is recognized as such by ill resi¬ 
dent^ few restrictions other than in segregation of housing art 
evident. This is attributable bor.li to the greater tolerance of the 
towns and to the fact that such colonics are usually centers of 
prostitution. Prostitution may he demoralizing in some respects, 
but in the RodiyS's case it is at least associated with diminished 
servility and heightened self-assurance. Etiquette violation which 
might In: disapproved by many townsmen has die support not onl\ 
of die socially minded high castes but of the sexually minded as 
well. In a Rodi colony of Colombo, they need worrv liule about 
die main tenance of old forms except in the direct act of begging. 
Here, in the most cramped and filth) of the city slums, close by 
the city’s finest residential district, a living Is eked out by begging, 
prostitution, vote selling and, very tardy, employment. Jit the 
rural kuppayaroas there is a sharply contrasting morale, pride in 
royal origins, and a cleanliness in both lints and gardens that sur¬ 
passes even the normally neat Sinhalese villages. The in ban Kmliva 
is wholly demoralized in the only social selling wherein caste dis¬ 
abilities could be escaped. It is reliably reported that -it least one 
Rodiva woman hat broken her connection with the colony and is 

an active worker in a Christian sea, Whether accurate.or. die 

claims by some Colombo Christians that "their church women 
actually kiss the girl" offers caste-hound Christians an exhibit "A” 
that in their faith they have utterly shattered the heathen bonds 
of caste. 

It is perfectly dear that urbanization is bringing some transition 
in die nature of this lowest of castes, Fun mutely for Cerium and 
(he Rodiya, in spite of the alleged premium beauty of their women, 
there is little migration of die caste to urban aTe;ts. Sit The sig 
nificam transition is going on within the Kandyan provinces and 
the rural localities. In large part the diminished loathsomeness of 
the Rodiva and the weakening of ta.tdiiiuiial symbols and dis- 

Rif 'leaiJty of she Kuril \% proiciIn il in OryJou qriri ij mrmionctf nt 
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mdcc arc part of the gradual liberalization of the taste code gen 
erally. This is furthered by special conditions in which the 
government plays a haphazard but positive role. It has been noted 
that in government departments and services, even at die local 
level, the enforced policy has in this situation moved mote rapidly 
than community opinion. (Many villagers of high and of 1cm- caste 
are not pleased at standing next to the Rodiya in the dispenser's 
queue or post office.) In a few settlements, especially where a gov- 
eminent official or a local high caste pressure group is interested, 
economic aids have been given, particularly in housing. Any re¬ 
duction in the survival value of servility is sure to he reflected in 
a lesser adherence to the old forms. Where the higher castes oppose 
their economic amelioration it is not due to contemporary ex 
ploitnttou but rather to the very accurate realization that ilieir 
prosperity will lead to disrespectful, i.c., egalitarian behavior The 
Rodiya is very far from economic emancipation at this time, and 
it is improbable dial the symbolic aspects of inferiority will ever 
tic generally shed until he is economically secure. (In lesser degree 
the same is true for other low castes as well.} However, ai the 
pit-scut time one significant movement is in process. RtK.li children 
in the highlands are being educated, and perhaps as important as 
this fact itself is that in opening the schools to them, local com¬ 
munity sentiment has tx-cn flagrantly violated. 31 Education alone 
will produce no sensational changes, but in requiring competition 
and mixing with the children of other castes, modifications in atti¬ 
tude can be developed both by Rodiyas and bv other children, and 
the way paved for ultimate economic development. The move¬ 
ment into the pale of society is surely in progress. 

The opening of a number of Kandyan highland schools to Rodl 
children in 1949 provided an interesting exposure or the raste atti¬ 
tudes of a society in transition. Within the months of October and 
November, 1949, the admission of the children from tuppayamas 
in Sabaraganiuva, llva and the Central Province to Government 
schools occasioned high emotional unrest and a modicum of 
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violence in several localities. The greatest unrest, arid the most 
fully dotumerited incidents, occurred at the large State school* of 
Uda Aludeniya and Daskara, in Lite Garnpoln area not far from 
Randy. At these schools the arrival of Rodi children was greeted 
by an itnraediate boycott on the part t*F caste proud parents. Ad¬ 
vance rumor had informed the countryside and an immediate walk¬ 
out was staged at the instigation oF parents. Al a temporary tneas^ 
ure* and announced as such, the local education official declared a 
ban on their attendance and the schools quickly returned lo 
normal, the handful of Rodiyas notably missing. It was quite 
apparent that die arrival of these children had not been entirely 
spontaneous. For some months an organization significantly named 
the Gampoia Progressive Youths League had been working to 
Hard the event, and the local education officer had Imd prior in¬ 
structions lo admit the children. Obviously no groundwork was 
laid with parents generally, although under Lhe auspices of the 
Youth League adequate clothing* Mid hence obviously improper 
for a Rotfiya, had been collected from sympathetic citizens, Rebel¬ 
lion of tfte castes was immediate and no kss rapid was the return 
to school when the offensive Rodiyas had been banned. 

I he early lifting of the ban was quickly announced by the Cey¬ 
lon Director of Education and public meetings called for the 
weekend before the promised return of die Rodiyas. The meet 
lugs were attended by a lar^e number of parents, including at 
one of them a group of Rod! men who* quite properly, remained 
outside the hall, A*reported in the Ceylon Daily AVn-.t for October 
18* the officials maintained a strong stand whilr appealing 
to the parents on many grounds. The response* of parents in these 
meetings were far more informative than any attitude polls could 
be. 

At Uda Aludeniya all the appeals arid an noun cement* Were re¬ 
ceived in dead silence and bier a single woman parent stood up io 
speak in favour of the removal of the ban. At rhe ^arne time she -said 
ttuu in view at the habits and cuuomi observed hitherto in respect 
of the particular community it was difficult to persuade their diii- 
dren to deviate from them all at once. 

Another parent a father, was strongly of the opinion that, while 
they were not opposed to the welfare and progress of the Rodiyas. 
most of the liahiEs and way* of life of die Rodiya community were 
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incompatible with there of other com mil nil ica: 3iid ai such, thetfod- 
dou tosend their children iy the same school* was loo sudden. Thai 
was die reason for the protest. 

He suggested that until such time a* the Chanda tas [sir] were 
jldc eo improve th: u ttabii* their children should be ednt:iled sepa¬ 
rately, . . . 

Another woman parent, who claimed to I Live several of fro chi I* 
dren attending that Hthoub was loud in her protests, streamed tliat 
even it she had in K ill her Htdc- ones she would never cnndrsrcnd to 
send them to the same school. 

In spite of a few violent outbursts, the parent* at Uda Aludeiiiya 
Were notably passive in their resistance, although object mu was 
imp I in i in most utterances from the floor. Departmental officers 
tefr no doubt but that they would enforce the law both in respect 
to Rodiyas and die high caste parents. At Da&kara similar appeals 
brought forth more emotional outbursts* one section greeting 
them with applause, another with angry protests.*^ One spoken 
man of the protesting parrots inquired if the education ordinance 
provided for the desEi ill t inn of lime honored customs. Another 
described the act inn as an at tempi to bring discord which might 
culminate in bloodshed and rioting* A Buddhist priest defended 
tin autniph of parent* uj protect tradition, but sagely suggested 
that the matter be "discussed at the lughot povdble level," Geo- 
eiatly it was felt that the Rod* children should he educated, but 
not at die price uf "age old customs/' 

On die Monday following these outburst! of parents, and even 
the Buddhist clergy, die schools at t-da Alndcniya and Daskara 
were opened under the immediate supervision of Departmental 
olfiuals, The Rod! children were present, as w etc the Goyigama 
and all others. Time honored custom was defeated not only by 
the firm stand of the crflkials, but by the knowledge that many 
respected community leaders stood on the platform with them. A 
year afitT dm episode, someni the Rmll children had dropped out 
of school* but for those who remained a RodI father volunteered 
the information that rh Choir children and ours are like those of the 
same mother/' 
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Caste in the Jungle 


'rhe greater pan of the 1st and of Ceylon is covered by 
jungle. The entire northern portion, exclusive of the Jaffna Pemu- 
stila* the north-central, arid practically the eastern half of the island 
from Jaffna toTangatb compose this vast Jungle domain. In terms 
of provinces, it includes part of the Northern, all of the North 
Central most of the Eastern and Uva and the northeastern pan of 
the Northwestern. Except for a coastal fringe settlement on the 
cast and, to some extern, the west* and a Tamil preponderance! in 
the Northern Province, the entire region dominated by Sin¬ 
halese* In terms of area this region is greater than all others taken 
together; in terms of population it is very small, 
jungle life, in a land of highly seasonal rainfall, has placed dis 
tinetive marks upon village structure. Through nut all of the area 
the Milages are small, tanging in size from a few households to 
seldom more than seventy five. Life is wholly conditioned by the 
yeasnnahry and w an ity of wafer. Either the village is nestled by the 
bund of m rank (artificial lake), in which are stored the rains to 
await use in the water-demanding paddy fields, or, in lieu of stable 
water supply, migratory cherta cultivation is the foundation of life. 
The most genera! condition is that of permanent settlement around 
the tank and permanent paddy buds. Only in die most remote 
jungles of the east are villages exclusively dependent upon shifting 
cultivation, although generally throughout the entire dry zone 
chenn ts cultivated as an important supplement to paddy. Every 
where population density is limited by the fact of water, as well as 
by die prim id veness of agricultural technology. Villages are fre- 
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quemly surrounded by the jungle but usually arc no more than a 
few miles from some similar settlement. 

Throughout this region, contacts with urban centers aTe at a 
minimum. Bazaar town* are widely scattered, but the jungle is so 
vast and the population so spam- and poor that the majority of 
villagers would travel from perhaps three to fifteen miles to their 
nearest market town. Such contact is scarcely 'urban." for the mar¬ 
ket towns arc usually little more than a few blocks of boutiques 
(small shops) dealing in the necessities of life, with perhaps a gov¬ 
ernment hospital and a few government offices. Within the great 
interior there is no center approximating the status or a citv in the 
sociological sense, for the hinterland rotild not support it. Nor 
have many more westernizing and modernizing infftienrc* come 
through secondary channels. Schools me generally available. with 
instruction almost exclusively in the vernacular, but secondary 
schools are few and only scry exceptional village families can afford 
cither to take advantage of them or to send their children to 
Colombo or Kandy. By the ityjfi Government Census figures for 
the North-Central Province, nearly a third of all males and nearly 
three-fourths of all females were illiterate. Radios and newspapers 
are exceedingly rare in tin villages, and knowledge of events be 
yontl the village horizon is very infrequent indeed. 1 

Socially some dist [action should be made tteLwecn the jtmglrs of 
the North-Central area and those of the East.’ The north-ten ml 
jungles arc more densely populated (i.e., ftcipt lint ion density in the 
North Central Province is more than thirty per square mile) and 
they arc more completely dominated by settled agricultural life. 
In t'va Province, to the east, is found, what lias commonly been 
(Ailed the Vriddi Country, in which both the Viidda remnants 
and the Sinhalese live in titiv, scattered villages more dependent 
upon chcna than upon paddy In the eastern jungles urban influ¬ 
ence* ate almost nonexistent, and contacts even with market cen¬ 
ters entail many miles of walking on trails and cart tracks through 
elephant and bear infested jungle, biteraev iv extremely low and 
comart with ivorld thought cum-ms is virtually nil. Both ihe north- 
(ctmal and the c-asicrn regions have in common (hi- tact that thev 

t Sw Run i5»), 
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are preponderate^ Sinhalese and also are partially bordered by 
Tami l speaking areas. Foi the eastern Uva jungle. Turn) influences 
are probably slight and have no long historic basis in in ter contact*. 
For the North Central Province, however, Tamil Hindu inHticiires 
liave been persistent over hundreds of yeari p and the process of 
asmnihiKioii to Sinhalese culture can be perceived in some villages 
today. 3 

The interior jungles, like the south-central highlands, are Kan¬ 
dyan in their law and social heritage. But the sot ial heritage of the 
jungle has been influenced by the force of tlie environment, isola¬ 
tion. and a much earlier breakdown oi the closely knit feudal sys¬ 
tem which persisted so late in the Central Province and Sahara* 
gtnmiva. The southward movement of Sinhalese civilization had by 
medieval times left much of the north as a hinterland between 
organized Sinhalese society and the Tamil invaders. Still later the 
Uva jungles were transformed from the seat of civilization to an 
isolated land of remnant villages. The center of Sinhalese society 
and culture moved southward and westward until finally the south¬ 
ern coasts add the highlands were its strongholds and the great dry 
zone of the north and east a land ol monuments to the past, ruined 
cities, temple walls and tank bunds.* The resuscitation of these 
areas and their dose unification with the civilization of the south 
were limited by a multiplicity of factors, especially the power of 
the Tamils in the north, the difficulties of terrain and communica¬ 
tion and, perhaps most significant of all f the ravages ol malaria. 


CASXfc $TWGTIME AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The castes of the North-Central Province and of Uva are. with 
a few exceptions, identical with those of the Kandyan highlands 
and, also like Lire latter region, the Goyigama aic the most numer¬ 
ous, Unlike other regions, villages are usually composed of a tingle 
caste living in physical separation from others. levers* ( fi) tabula 
Lion of villages by caste, made in 1899, probably gives a fairly accu¬ 
rate 1 epresentation of their relative numerical significance even 
today. 

* Sec Chiip. s. 

* $ee particularly MchtIp £53) *nd Patkr? 
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Number of Y r ti.Mifi» uf Sinhai_ese and other Castes 
as Tabulated bv lEveas in 1899 (Kortk-Central. 
Province) 


Sinhalese Cmla 

Goigama fPdnrif uv Wetfata} * 

karaivo (fishers) 

Vkbmeb (lowest of I'elhtn, staves 
of chiefs) * 

Guruvasor Pusaries # 

Bjftcb&mitJi 

Potter 

Madinnu or Toddy drawers or 
Durywe 
ChaJias 
WQH Durai 
Batga.ni Dunii ■* 

Pa 1 in j Durai 
Kandayo (Juggory caste) 

T daw-tom beaiftrs 
Dhohics 


"Otter Castes" 


61S 

Veddafu 

33 

5 

Waggai 

i2 


Moors 

100 

3 

Moorish Barbers 

1 

4 

Tamil 

8 

5 S 

Kaffir 

] 


16 

s 

2 

7 

io 

t 

*5 

% 

®5 

9 


Mixed village* 


* Sff btlota |, 

** fcvco mirif&iaii n>f tbr FLngaru iPaduj '.lined, I br nr.i^l |( a jntshaldr Ouii 
Lb'«v \iAYt t>i-cn diitfnJ iviLti thv (hnji [w t:hjp. 5 afrtivcV 


Fioiti the above table it may be estimated that appiadmatcly 
two-third* of North-Central Sinhalese villages were Goyigama and 
a few more of iow grade members of that caste. While many addi¬ 
tional castes arc represented, the only ones of considerable size 
were the Hena (Dhobyj, die Berova (Tom-tom beaters) and the 
N.tvandanna (Blacksmiths). levers was at a loss to find any signifi¬ 
cant geographical distribution of the castes except for regional 
differences in the presence <ff Sinhalese, Moor (Muslim) and Tamil, 
He notes, as is the case today, that the Vaggai are concentrated in 
Humlu Pa la ta (east of Anuradhapnra). 

Tlu- North Central Province, but mu other jungle areas, has 
several distinctive castes and suIhmuHcs, a few distinguished from 
their highland counterparts by more than terminological differ¬ 
ences. levels. Following the practice of his day, identified the Guyi- 
gama with the \ ellala, and in ihi> there is no significance. He 
also identified with the Goyigsuna the Vanniyas. which in Iris 
time were aloof From other 4lovigam.i and in sonic cases even 
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Ccxlay maintain their traditional identity* 5 The Varniiyas art more 
strictly a parallel group with the Kant!van highland Rada la* at- 
though such an analogy is distinctly odimi* to the former. Nomi¬ 
nally they are a feudal aristocracy tracing their descent from the 
roya! overlords of the region during the period in which the area 
was a no man's land between Sinhalese and the Tamil invaders. 
For many generations this region was the stronghold of a people 
known as Vanniyas. The jungle domain of the North-Central Prov¬ 
ince is today familiarly spoken of as the Vamii.* levers, quoting 
from a \fr + Brodies diary of 185 i, gives some remarks of a Ural 
chief: "The people respect the Vaimiyas more than the Vellata; 
but the former presuming on their superiority neglect education 
and arc falling into the background. We are not mere Vcrllal.it; we 
came over with Anyana Dtiviyu long before she Bo tree/’ In levers' 
lime the distinct son of Vanin va and Goyigama was rapidly fading, 
and that process continues today. A few families remain who arc 
recognised by rfie surrounding v illages as being of Vauniya status 
and, although the verbalisms of some of these eider noblemen arc 
even today similar to those of BiodieN chief, there is no doubt of 
their general admixture by marriage with the less pretentious GoyU 
gama. levers' prediction that fifty years would see their full amalga¬ 
mation with the Goyigama has not, however, been fulfilled. 

Aside from the Vanmya, there are other caste groups identified 
by levers and siill surviving in much the same cense that the Govh 
gama sitbcasies survive in the Kandyan Highlands. The “VMt> 
neb/' or as levers says* the "lowest of the VeHala* slaves to chiefs," 
do not identify themselves ioday h but nearby villagers recognize 
them as of this "caste." I ^questionably the distinction bet ween 
them and the highland 1 Valia.!” (slaves to the Radala* is termi¬ 
nological. for film iionally they hold ihe same status in reference to 
those of high feudal grade, Le~ M the Vann Eva, and this designaiion 
was an euphemism for "slave" also wed in the highland* Generally 

3 The VitmfydB referred co h«e nr net 14* l*e idlli the kuiI primitive 

people ilia CalJcit Vatiniil OF Wannilii in Jh^ PadivirS rant area nnl of 
1 rinj;oinalec, ril^ bllrT Viinrm-v sir pfnhiihlv fit rm\nt Sbih^l^- Vfrlill lincfc 
and idtrtni to bv Inrtn a* "Vcd-dabi," TFicv ;tte d^ciilxd in mn\r drtxil hi 
ratkef (6j) ami srr a till in k iilenlLficfL all hough lc*dat fhr-i arc jr-nmlh 
at Sinhalese 

* See Tcmirnt (£&), Vfifl* U, pp. yift^ii. 
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throughout the legion persons of Videnela status are known simply 
as "Goyigama," but for purposes of marriage the jungleside would 
be aware of their lower status. 

The Gumvo (Gurava or Pusarus in levers* account) arc another 
castelike group being assimilated rapidly in the Goyigama, and 
apparently without any ton temporary parallel outside the Norlli- 
Ccurral Province. "Guruvo" is a “hate" word today, worse possibly 
titan terms like "Pacin' or "Gattara " and is seldom used by per¬ 
sons ol any caste. The group so designated is relent’d to simply as 
Goyigama or by Lite name of iheii particular village, and while 
village memory is long, it is probable that there is some intermar¬ 
riage between them and “good" Goyigama. Traditionally it is said 
that the Guru vo were the conch blowers in the temples and at 
funerals and are today sometimes referred to as the Hak-gcdiya 
people, i.«., those who blow the hak-gediya or conch. It is reported 
by neighboring villages that west oE Ann rad ha punt people of this 
caste todas engage in ihe traditional role at devales. bm this report 
has not been verified. 

The Vaggai. strictly a North-Central Province, and more par¬ 
ticularly a Bum In Palata, group, and the Vdli-dumyi. highly con¬ 
centrated near Anuradhapura, have lieen treated earlier. The 
Vaggai are an excellent example of an invading Tamil people 
whom Caste Clotty (5) believed to be lust descendants of the coastal 
MukLuvas, iti process of assimilation but not biological amalgama¬ 
tion with the Sinhalese. The VeUi-durayi, whose actual origin is no 
doubt, untraceable, but whose traditions associate them with die 
coming of the sacred Bo-tree, an: fully a part of Sinhalese society 
and its caste structure. 

Caste structure in Lite jungles of Uva Province is simpler than 
elsewhere This is probably true because few villages are old. and 
die ancient feudal heritage is distim | from contemporary villages 
It is probable that aparr from the Vaddas much of this region teas 
unpopulated fur many generations and rli.n many existing village s 
are no older than the early British period. Unquestionably organ 
insion feudal lines during the British period, the paucity of peo- 
pleand their primitive, migratory life presented different Eat ion in 
feudal service relationships. In so far as the region is settled today, 
the population is overwhelmingly Goyigama. In one large division 
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studied, out ol a total o! perhaps twenty-five widely scattered vil¬ 
lages, about twenty were Goyigama Sinimlevr. three Vifdrfa, by <c\t- 
identification, on$ Beniva and one Vnhat. In earlier times all of 
these villages, a few of which arc even Unlay migtauwy bands, rec¬ 
ognized a single feudal overlord Imi, aside from his local demesne, 
relationships to him were infrequent and feudal organization more 
nominal than real. Today in this region caste is powerful as an 
ideology, but practically it is of slight significance, lor the . asies 
live in physical and social isolation from each other. 

Removed equally from the thought currents ol the modem 
world and disquieting effects of urban influences, caste in the 
jungle is the prototype from which all other regions vary. Only in 
the most remote valleys of the highlands is the past as vital as it is 
throughout this great region. It would be a rare village where the 
propriety or status relationships, caste inherited roles, and the Jong 
established symbols of social distance would be questioned. Herr 
the lower castes seldom raise complaints at their inferior position. 
They, Like their masters, cannot visualize an orderly society with 
■Hit caste and without hereditary service. Unlike the Kandyan vil¬ 
lages of tiic Central Province, the new ideologies of equal rights 
and a com mo n standnid of human dignity have not been rec¬ 
ognized as respectable values to be professed regardless ot actual 
behavior. The old order needs no apology and the new requit es no 
profession of acceptance. 7 Lender such conditions ti is not surpris¬ 
ing tliat here caste is seldom a basis fur cleavage on public issues. 
The initiative and leadership of the Goyigama is generally ac¬ 
cepted as proper, and issues, in the seme ul party ideology and 
national policy scarcely exist* 


The Castl Court 

There is no doubt but that in earlier times the castes bad more 
formal organization tlum they do today, Throughout the Low 
Country and the Kandyan Mills the concept of caste organization is 
practically unknown and not even vague traditions speak <rl a caste 
panehyai or other formalized caste bodies. The rules of caste are 
enforced not by castes but by families and villages. Only in the 

t Jif (Si). 
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North'Ccntral Province is there such organisation and even there 
it i s limited 10 judicial function* relevant to caste customs. Prob¬ 
ably the earliest description of the caste court, or Rata Sabhava or 
Variga Satnmutiya, was by K, A* Kaptiruhami. writing in 1909- 
lijto* As Kupui uham i foresaw, the concept and organization 
of the court vvas disintegrating and many of the details given by 
him are today disregarded. The court* however* persists and is a 
common and tomet imes potent phenomenon, particularly in the 
eastern part of the North--Central Province* 

Tn Kapimihami s time it would appear that the principal officers 
of die court were Goyigama, and that they sat upon oses where 
c aste rules wen infringed regardless of die caste of die accused. 
In addition to the high caste officers a Vidanc Fedip* of Hcna caste* 
was also appointed and was an essential member of the tribunal* 
mid in still earlier days other tastes were also represented. Appoint* 
merus were received from high caste families who held die tradl- 
timtal right of appointment foi jurisdiction over the Palata (civil 
division), Offtitecs coming under the jurisdiction of die court were 
those relative to tabus on imercastc relationships, and of the many 
listed by Kapuruhami, the loll owing are especially informative 
as to the caste aLrirturcs and the power of the court in the region: 

i \ ivoitum eloping with a low caste man or a Low Country Sin- 
hah.ve whine slatiii is not known, 
a. A man or woiikiii living with another of a low caste as husband 
and w ife. 

3. A woman having illicit cromcdon w ith a low caste man openly- 
A woman snsjjetted of having illicit connection with a low caste 
man. 

5, A woman conceiving having no legal or known husband, 
fi. tnier-tnarryiug with [jettons of another varigeJ* 

■ /i^urj|„j of ihr l .tuUlU iCctlim II ranch) Vd- 

MX'XVIII. N" kjC I..; 1? Ksjujrntumi ul^itu^Iy hail a cUmc aorf intimate Suinwl 1 
edge iii |hr Ej i itx i intilrig of ihr *hhu* and dhnuwd al tlte %i\*m iti.ii Nh tlw 

■ . . lull mi ‘Liiiil. 1 ’ it I? jtih;qK iiyrnjfiumi [Eui orally fiito elapsed 

i hr wining u* ihi-k importunl nmi oiitful al mu- pboimutTu 

ind n% actual puhliiiUimi in a Cevhtfi Journal. 

* Tlw niraPiikiK oi viifi^c in this OKMimirtii 11 nrti dear, time ihr irrm can *laiul 
tnr "came “ nr Ehnplf "petrptc' ami aiucvrg the Viddfc. mm a\k m ' Quite pouibh the 

■ i fl ..Li.r .mr fcicic U shai of ct» lititc j±ur erthet tu\cw rduir eh tdafj 4 nth(p€ with 

a pman fit lower caste anti tbh tdtn rarefy to niurzij.^ oiundc the tariff- It 

iinllkeh LbAl ijie prcviiion it Cmc requiring &Lb cridugamif r lUhuugh mat- 
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7. Contracting a marriage within the prohibited degree of rela* 
tioniliip. 

#. ii.uiug in the bouse of a low casie man food prepared by a lav. 
caste mil n or woman ami in their cooking vessels. 

9. Drinking water from a vessel used by a low caste man. 

10. Doing menial service 10 or in the house of a low tune man. 

it. Getting beaten by .j low caste man. 

is. Associating with persons who have been banned temporarily or 
ptmianmtiy ill funeral Lind marriage rere 11 ionics. 

13* Doing s el "vices or acts which lull m the lot of low caste freisum. 

• L Failure to provide meals or provisions to the Rata Sahhawa 
when it is anc‘s turn to supply them and due 1101 ice lias been 
given lieforditnul 

t j. Improper movements and acts done in the Rata Sabhawa or 
using improper words and terms while talking. 

It is dear from the nature ol many of the above precepts that the 
Court was cb icily directed toward those of high caste, am) that tabus 
limited to particular castes o» relationships between particular 
castes did not exist. Thus marriage below one's caste is listed prior 
to all other offenses, bur no 1unii.il 1 exogumon is given 1 he degree 
ol disparity in caste status between the offenders. 

Kapuruhatnj is equally explicit in his listing of punishments 
imposed for violations of caste rules. Anyone suspected of any 
offense wih prior to trial, temporarily luniw-d from village affairs, 
i.r.j joint eating, ceremonials, and the services ol the Henay.c fn- 
dnubcedly the ban theoretically extended to other service castes 
but, in fact, washing and marriage functions performed by the 
washer .ire two of tbe few services actually performed for most 
individuals, a fact which accounts for the 1 ifnayas presence at the 
court. Tile enforcement of these rules depended considerably upon 
the grav ity of the alleged offense. Tin.* formal court proceedings 
established the guilt or innocence of the accused, although, as 
kapumhami notes, t lie court, undoubtedly had strong convictions 
before it met. Punishment in serious offenses, i.r., sexual relations 
or marriage of a woman with a man of lower caste, usually included 
casting out the offending person and plat lug money hues on her 


ridge v.j1 9 1in Lhc tie n mtl n r.xou t ih diiap p m ctL I’li£ J.?c£ Llir Jt¥iirfin.ijuuy 
Ifi-E fJcnjM- ‘ j> nk L ntiul wiih the ending of Lbls terni hm no nj|lnlkj.net. 
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blood relatives. Such fines were usually extremely high in terms of 
village wealth* For an imeraste sex offeree, the fine alone paid by 
blood relatives frequently amounted to 530 ridi. Minor, and espe- 
ciallv procedural* offenses toward the court itself Here punished 
by relatively small fines exacted from the offending individual. 
Tile total fine collected was divided into four equal parts, one 
sliare going to die chief of die district, the remaining tkrcc-fonrtlu 
going 10 various officers and visiting dignitaries participating in 
the proceedings. The successful conclusion of a trial ivas followed 
by a feast, provided by the Iranrted parties as a symbol of their 
return buta the society; if the h>ud were of high quality the court 
sometimes remitted a portion of the fines. 

The functions and procedures of the Rata Sabhava are essentially 
the same today as they were in the period described by Kapuru- 
liarni. The composition of die court seems fa have been modified, 
and in some instances it has, as Kapuruliami foresaw, descended 
u.i the plane ol ceremonial flapdoodle. Structurally ihe institution 
has luu ns .indent lumialiiy, although none of mcereninmal trap^ 
pEOgy Whereas in earlier days the conn was composed of high 
caste appointees with a hinge of low caste "yes men" all operating 
under the duevtion of the district chief, thr modem Kara Sabhava 
appears to hr no tingle Indy before which the offenses of any j>er- 
soii mar come. The single district Rata Sabhava or Sammmiya 
with ttgioiu) jurisdiction lias been replaced by separate courts for 
cadi ol the within the district. However, the descendants of 

former district chiefs (Ra^multaimaya or Koraktitahatmayi) art- 
waited upon for permission to hold court on any case, and 
they, like the n piedecessois 1 A uld. receive a share of die fine 
money* 

There is no evidence that any caste in the eastern pans of Lire 
North-Central Province is without in Rata Sabhava. Instance* of 
proceedings in recent years were discovered in Goyigama, Hma 
and Berava villages. There has not been any great tendency for 
the court to degenerate into a local village phenomenon. In many 
imtam vs at feast, it soil appears to tie a regional caste affair, officers 
of the court luting brought from surrounding villages to hear a 
case. Following the old tradition, bans arc introduced upon persons 
accused, >eriuu* offenders cist out from the villages, great feasts 
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demanded of the offending panics, and die fines pocketed by die 
court function arses and the descendants of die disiricc chief. 10 

There is a tvide range in die seriousness with which die court h 
viewed, although in many villages ii b still important. Tlie follow¬ 
ing description of its operation is nearly a verbatim Translation of a 
Hena village leader's description of recent court aiFatti. 

Recently, due to some trouble over some Intercast^ marriages* 
illegitimate births, and die killing and skinning of cattle.* there had 
been trouble between the men of mv village md those of neighbor¬ 
ing villages of our caste, Since we had l»ceij at loggerheads for si* 
long years* l, who wasappointed by the Konllrmahatntaya a* Vi three 
Pcdiya [in charge of the Sqnimnttya| called lor a court anil settled 
everything In August. The people of this village being ignorant of 
the rules and regulations of [he court, we invited better men who 
knew fully about die proceedings 3ml elected one ol them to pre¬ 
side. All of these members invited from outside were Pediyas 
[twmay&s]. First the President was elected and lie was an old and 
experfenced man. Then two others [officers] were elected. HV had 
invited two or three men from all of the village* {of the same caste] 
making a total ot sixteen or seventeen and there 'were two or three 
old men of our village. Once die court met they called witnesses to 
give evidence, hut in this meeting no fines were import! on anyone, 
for the charges were found to be untrue. 

A court was held last }ear at D . [a village nearby) due to two 
women of that village having had sexual relation* with Bbikkhm. 
They were fined R*, son each. The girls accused each other of the 
offense and later admitted the truth dot they did it together. The 

* fml wha! 1 he urffciue of ’killing and n tinning faille 11 tea* tcHikt nut he %vrer 
taint’d witft prvdtiOft, sines killing bi an ortove icjaitist rcli^on and it stcined 
implicit I hat the rank went ho ten. Furthermore,, and perfsap* ihi* U really ihe 
pdiKl a/ the irt^l in thb court. iu this iirea U l\ Kgaidtil a* -i iprcial funttJaunt 
ihe Oayigtmi to akin animal* and in r ihti he rccdv« an niahHiTied to, 

10 An i nUrml i ng 11 nci.tLcifi n\m A* lu what Uupp-Mi m pamm exit out from Ihdl 
villj^es. mi HFimz irccl-ced are even iod.n\ _ One inch cue tom iliffnvcml cullLv.it 
sng au bolated tb nn *omt- m i If-’ iMl in the uinish' beyond hii home vli 3 agr 4 u r=4t 
another wjp fmmd pdiUng 1 rickitau In CdDtnbp. The- limn ofkri 3 oun- 
mcnlary upon fhc DOUCr flf rtsMe law it v- ptUr chance., the wrher found a 
Imii^r-hmUnnj viLlajje man Wing by a EOaddrk in Mir tin t Cuilnmlxi Qnn 
Honing liuEic □!«! Uui he lud Conic lo llie city lot medical a Haitian, U ww 
mhvcqaailly revealnl lhal he hod a brother in the nl* whose place of residence 
lie kiicH 4 jui|v va^ucl^. amd hi* rtlucLoncc id seek help fi«m elid bmtfcci wav 
obvious. WboJh without moiwjr. weak now from hunger 01 hen than flcknes* 
and tmUfoiued with a journey 10 ike ilhtam North Ceitiial Piorloce, he Hally 
refuted 1 he hiMpItaftty of the lumber who was uhimatelv dkeoimd hr *he 
wrLtrv The limiher had Ejecn driven fram tbr village r* ilir mull 1 A an In lev 

i rnc.il p imutijge. 
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Ithikklm was disrobed- The fine money was shared in this manner: 
hall of the money wem to the KorafcEtidiatmaya of the Fulata [the 
Goyigama man whri gjm- permission fui the emm i«j ton sene], the 
other hall was shared Ik: tween members of the court After the pay- 
mem of thr fines the girls were iircepied hack into ihc village. Six 
years ago there was a rase or u girl triarrying otu of the caste; her 
family was Tmeti ;md the couple moved away. 

In some villages and under some cin umstaures the Lourt has less 
scams and less power and has become si ceremonial whitewashing 
of caste violation-[or a price. In a Goyigama village a Low Coun¬ 
try GuyigasTu man settled in 1945 and married a village girt. Al¬ 
lhough of die same caste* the fact that the man was a stranger* of 
mange Gc. and more specifically not a Kandyan Sinhalese. some 
village leaders disapproved the maich and called for a court hear 
ingand the temporary ban. The court was convened in the village 
and presided over hv the Korale mahatma ya with Lite elder!v men 
nf the village serving under Him, The charge being obviously a 
trite one, Ixith the offending parties were fined heai ily as the cotidi 
lion of their rcacceptance in village life and affairs. Refusing to 
take the matter scriumly* the Low Country 1 offender would neither 
attend the court hearings noj pay the Fine they imposed. The girls 
family paid out the Rupees sou demanded of them (a vast sum for 
a village family), {The recalcitrant male insisted that ihey wctc 
being hoodwinked in a ceremonious "carnival of justice- 1 r ) Be¬ 
cause of Ins obstinacy the court ruled that the Henayas n! the 
nearby village could not wash for the couple nor could they hence¬ 
forth attend or have guests in attendance at weddings and funerals* 
The effect of this partial rejection nf the court decree has been 
mixed VViitiiii a few duvs the obstinate newcomer had regained 
friendly relations with roost of the village. Although the Henayas 
miglu fear to wash for him on the traditional basis, this dilemma 
was quickly realised by hiring a washer on a rash basis, as any 
strangtf might. Only in attendance at ceremonial events in the vil¬ 
lage Ins the ban remained effective, Neither of die parties attends 
village fimrnils or w r cddings ami no one might be expected to 
romr to theirs. In a society with diminishing service relationship* 
the effectiveness of a ban is not great unless village opinion is 
tiuited and strong. In this instance the offense w r as not serious and 
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the offenders were popular, conditions which combined to make 
Life tolerable in the village. 

Outside the North-Central Province, offenses against caste itadi 
don are punished by the informal ostracism of family or of village’ 
here purity of die family and caste lias remained d forma! part of 
caste business, In some circumstances die strength of IceiitSg m die 
local village and its service caste villages is sufficient to give the 
Sarnmiiliya the power of a Legal body. A fiction of iis legitimacy is 
maintained through its Connection with an official whose office is 
both traditional and, until recent years, legitimately govern* 
mental. Fully as important as a preserver of caste integrity! die 
Sammutiva serves to purify the atmosphere. Gossip ami dissension 
are here brought into die open, publicized, formally acted upon 
and dismissed. Sv one may hencefonh speak ill ol the accused 
without himself incurring the threat of Samniuhva action, Im the 
lommunity itself has now accepted responsibility bn ilur which 
has taken place. 


C\il~E IX \ jLNCLF VillajOe 

Vaunhveva. a village near the border of the North™ extern and 
North-Genual Provinces is, in it,- ecology, burial md 

altitudes, similar to hundreds of oihrr aettkniems in Lite great 
north central dry zone. While Vanniaveva is more prosperous chan 
most ol its neighboring villages, that fa* t has made little diilrieme 
in social attitudes and social struct me Hie fifty odd Lundies of 
the village live closely clustered below t lie: bund ni rite Great Tank 
which supplies them and theii fields with water in all but lIu- worst 
yean of draught. .Twelve miles from the nearest market center, life 
is practically circumscribed by the surrounding jungle and the 
three nr four neighboring villages. The twelve miles to town" 
are along a car t sntek through jungle, and although a car ran 
maneuver the trail the fact h more academic than actual, for the 
villagers have no cars and the vast majority go by foot when shop¬ 
ping at the bazaar or fair b required, Vanmaveva seldom goes 
out into the world, and the world visits little in Vanniaveva. The 
former Kdrakniai]aimaya h who by chance lives here, takes a daily 
paper, but this fact is of little interest to others of the village. A 
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school shared with a nearby settlement offers l imited instruct ion 
to the children- no one residing in the vhinge has had secondary or 
English school training. 11 

Like most Sinhalese villages, land ownership and economic 
power is concentrated in the hands o! a very few families. The bulk 
of die village households own small plots oi paddy land, and uf 
course a few coconut trees surrounding their huts, hut very few can 
suffice without additional rented land. Practically all cultivate 
chenas in the nearby jungle from which the curry stuffs for daily 
use arc derived, and small surpluses which are the source of meager 
cash incomes. The three laigest landowners, two of whom are 
brothers, own together perhaps three-fourths of village paddy 
helds, and In addition have small coconut plantations at the vil¬ 
lage's edge. Although the poor villagers cultivate their paddy lands 
on a share basis, labor on the coconut plots is dune* by outsiders. 
Tenant cultivation involves no loss of dignity to the peasant, wage 
labor is deemed degrading, and money transactions between fellow 
villagers, whatever their relative economic status, smack of the 
immoral- "When money passes between friends, their relationship 
can never be the same, says a village sage. 

\ amii-tvevj, in spite- of its rctiiitmiic dlifcTcniiaticm, is a simple 
and highly fan ti list ic community. In actual fact it is not only vir¬ 
tually homogeneous by caste but every household of the caste is in 
blood relationship with every other one. The bunds of dose asso¬ 
ciation and kinship are the dominant ones for the village, and in 
them only' one household is excluded by caste. Except for one 
Hfna (washer) household, the village is exclusively Goyigama and 
interrelationships by descent and marriage art - so multiple and 
complex that few individuals out u-ll with precision just what re¬ 
lationship they I urar to given neigh hors, <:i L is not to be supposed 
that this village is entirely idyllic, in its famtlisiti nor that the bonds 
nl unity lack qualification. Like most Shiltalese villages, not only 
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are- the lands concentrated in a few families Inn the poor arc both 
envious and distrustful of tire rich. Organizationally, Vanniaveva 
is a uniLy of cooperative kin built upon a paternalistic pattern. 
Emotionally, the situation is more complex for rite landless rela¬ 
tives of the landed. The rich are their leaders: thev are respected 
kinsmen; but they are also viewed with suspicion as "land grab¬ 
bers" and their pretensions to status in seeking brides from (mlside 
the village is resented. The poor villager confides in his equally 
poor neighbor that so-and-so is not to be trusted in ibis 01 that 
mailer, but in actual fact he takes his problems 10 "so-and-so" and 
relies upon him in time of crisis. To the outside world, i.z\. oilier 
villages. Vanniaveva presents a milted front; within itself paternal¬ 
ism b questioned not because of new ideologies, equality and in¬ 
dividualism, but simply out of tensions inherent in a social order 
of paternalistic control.'* 

Except For the single Hen a fa mil v, Vanniaveva is exclusively of 
simple Goyigama casir without subcaste distinctions. However, as 
is practically universal in Ceylon, there arc different Ge having 
somewhat different statuses, and in addition certain families who 
have lost caste privileges or. more precisely, have been excluded 
from rituals of their Ge due to offenses against, the Ge prestige. 
The Goyigama of Vanniaveva are divided into three Ge groups 
or Houses, and among these there is a conventionally recognized 
status hierarchy, In addition there is one other Gc represented, 
through a matrilocal marriage, which is higher than any indige¬ 
nous ones. The large house of highest position includes about two- 
ihirrLs of the village households and in it is concentrated village 
wealth, although a number of its coruliiuvnis are extremely poor. 
Tile House of lowest status is without exception one of econom¬ 
ically poor households, about six in number. 

In the daily life of the village, Ge status means practical ly noth 
mg. Cooperative work groups are Formed irrespective of Ge affilia¬ 
tion: the gossiping and bantering of the village lanes and tank 
bunds cross Ge lines freely; there is no tendency for exclusion or 
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segregation in worship or in household visiting. In ninety-nine our 
of a Imndrcd relationships in the village Ge is irrelevant. There is, 
however, that subtle feding that one I louse fa better than another, 
and the ranking is agreed up- m within <he village. Only in matters 
of marriage h it significant. The highest House shuns marriage 
with die others, pardenlartv the lowest, and among the imerniedi- 
zit families equality of Ge status h a far tor to he considered in 
marriage. This docs not mean that marriage between the Houses 
of the village does not occur, obviously It has; but usually It is 
frowned upon Lv the higher 1 muse and among die others accepted 
only a? the price of high economic incentives to the family which 
steps down. Following ihe typical caste pattern* marriage feasts are 
normal I v reserved for equals, iliose acceptable in marrtiff. 
Normally the lowest Ge does not sit at the wedding feasts of the 
highest, although among the poor these niceties of custom are fre 
quentiy overlooked 

Ilsere are a few households ttT Vaimkvcva which have been 
treated a* quasi- or ceremonial outcasts by their Cc Fellow*. a eon 
fliilon which bas nothing to do with tin. secular affairs of life. Tims 
a generation ago a man of highest Cc married a girl of lowest. 
Although ill t panics tik this union are dead, several households of 
their male children live in the village today- These families suffer 
onh ceremonial *li scrim mat inn. They are not permitted to attend 
the highest Ue s wedding ceremonies, although they bear the Cf 
nam<\and whtlf permit ccd at the wedding feast are required to cat 
separately. Nor will the proudest members of their Ge eat at their 
I tomes, fn funerals thev are not permitted t o carry the coffin, a task 
usually reserved for Ge members in this area. In the Friendly. cas 
tial life of the village their dUtiuirtiou is not in lie recognized and 
in daily Work anti c^iperative enterprises their position means as 
little as the Ge dots generally* Quite possibly, had Vatiniavcva par¬ 
ticipated in die c aste court system, these offender would have been 
tried and the air cleared of feeling against them, but Vanniaveva 
knows nothing of this judicial system. 

It is significant that I *& status means more to the rich than to the 
poor, nnd that the traditional sanctions imposed upon those violat¬ 
ing G< honor apply mure to the poor than to the rich- Unquestion 
ably a rich man of highest House can compromise the family honor 
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with impunity* There Is iii the village one man of considerable 
wealth and power, who married a low Ge woman. In Isis case no 
exclusion has been practiced, even in the case at weddings, chiefly 
because lie is die owner ol o bicycle whkh other villagers like m 
borrow. In effect* it stems (hat violations of Ge honor bring cere¬ 
monial sanctions* but that these sanctions are inoperative where 
they conflict with matters of economic status and power. Probably 
the stains grading of the Houses has been derived front hbkiric 
economic position, but in any case its significance is exhibited 
today only where traditional status conforms to established eco 
rinmir starns. 

It should be understood that all the houses of Yaimiaveva are 
41 respectable" Coyigania: none is representative id a dearly differ* 
cn dated suheastr ami all are in some degree of liluixl kinship. 
Village attitudes toward marriage with inferior subcastcs do not 
existj simply because subcastes are unrecognized in the vicinity. 
Issues of this sort do not arise, since marriages arc local in diame¬ 
ter and no person of unknown Ge would be admissible. In respn r 
to inrercasie marriage, Vanniavevn is a hundred percent homoge 
neons i \ l attitude. Not only is sm h an eventuality wu ^umvabk to 
the villagers, if it occurred absolute ostracism would certainly 
follow,. 

The important Statu* differentiation* of the village Goyigauna 
are upon economic rather than truly hereditary base*. Although 
differentiation in social participation is not great, there is an ubvb 
oii5 tendency for those of similar economic position to clique to¬ 
gether, regardless of G£. In lIu cooperative work groups (Atiiva) 
which prepare the fields and harvest crops, nien of similar eco¬ 
nomic position band together. The "rich man" might Join the 
poor, but the poor peasant ‘ cannot beat to invite a richer man to 
do his work/ 1 

Until rccent years Vanniaveva was exclusively a Goyigama vil¬ 
lage without caste gradation within it. Some years ago a Hcna 
family was brought from the nearest village of that caste for the 
sake of convenience. The village from which the Hcnari came has 
from time immemorial been pledged to the service of Vanniaveva 
and a nearby Goyigama village, and its lands held on die basis of 
that service. The dhoby makes his rounds of the village, collecting 
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and delivering the modest washings and serving ceremonially as 
Lite occasion arises. Sonic of tie poorer villager; wash their own 
do thing and in this there is no loss of dignity, nor is the dlioby 
incensed, for it is well understood dm they arc too poor to share 
their income with him. Most of the village nukes it*annual preset), 
i at ion cl paddy to the Henjyj, with little regard to the precise 
amount of work he Jus done, and feu ceremonial service lie is 
rewatded as munificently as the family can possibly afford. Never 
itas lie been paid in money, although he frequently has excess 
paddy to sell. Beyond this, die Hen ay a has a rightful share in the 
proceeds o| jungle hunting, which the villagers engage in despite 
iheii devout adherence to Buddhism- Any game shot is shared 
with him and often, but Jess systematically, with the village head¬ 
man. In recent mmom the Henaya has also been given a'plot of 
paddy land which his lamily cultivates oil a share basis with its 
owner. Needless to say. the dhoby of Vstraiaveva is one of the more 
prospcioiis citizens of the community. In his oivrt eyes, and in the 
eyes of those around him. he has not been cursed hy a caste birth: 
he has been Messed. 

Although Vaimiaveva is closely wrapped i„ own small social 
hfe, a life of common work in the fields, evening games in tile open 
coconut lands, hunting parties, and evening chats on the tank 
bund, it has loose ties with neighboring villages. Very near is an* 
other Goyigama village with which thr temple and the school are 
shared, and with which there is some intermarriage and hence 
Tamily bonds. From the standpoint of caste, however, their ties to 
otheT villages are more significant. In tradition, and probably in 
fact, these Goyigama villages were the center of an ancient circle 
of inferior caste settlements serving them and dependent upon this 
service for their lands. Within a five-mile radius there is a village 
of potters (BatUhab), one of Vahumpura, one of blacksmith* 
(Navaminima), and one of Htna. (In addition tliete are, of course, 
other Goyigama villages not dissimilai «> Vsnniavcva.) In local 
tradition each of these villages lield its lands on the assumption of 
service to the Goyigama, Fhe wasting away of the ituercaste service 
roles is fully evident today in ihe surviving remnants and symbols 
of what wit undoubtedly a former utilitarian caste serv ice. 
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In modem times the Navandanna and Badahiiia have slight rela¬ 
tionship to Vanniaveva. However, upon Sinhalese New Year men 
of these villages still come bringing presents, representing their 
crafts, to the oldest man of leading family. The blacksmiths come 
with a sickle and a knife; the potters rome with a set of pots. Both 
ate welcomed, treated with the customary formalities accorded to 
lower caste guests, i.e., seated on mats and given food served on a 
plantain leal. The value involved in the exchange is purely nomi¬ 
nal. Although both craft villages still engage in their respective 
vocations, Vanniaveva today buys its pots anti its sickles at the dis¬ 
tant market town or at a new village settlement. (Actually die bn 
ter is a group of Tamil potters who have squatted in the jungle 
nearby and who, according to the women of Vanniaveva, produce 
pottery superior to that of other villages,} Relationships with the 
Berava and the Vahumpura have been more closelv preserved, and 
it should lie noted that these castes have ceremonial functions* 
whereas for potters and blacksmiths tradition points only to utili¬ 
tarian roles. The BeravSyas beat the tom-toms regularly at the vil¬ 
lage temple and rome upon summons foi special occasions. The 
Vahumpura are summoned less frequently, but in important wed¬ 
dings, i.e,. of ibe rich, they come to esurv the wedding party's goods 
ami to drive the wedding cart- Although food, and perhaps some¬ 
thing additional. is given to those who serve, there is no contractual 
element in the exdiangcs. ft is recognized by all parties that the 
lands of the inferior caste villages were bestowed upon them for the 
performance of these duties and the shirking of rightful obligation 
of one's birth is unthinkable:. The Bern vivas, who serve most stead 
ily, receive an annual gift of money and are paid in money for 
performing nt special family functions. The amount of payment 
rests not upon rhe service but the status of the family served. Need¬ 
less to say, neither type of payment is determined by market de¬ 
mand: they are reasonable reciprocities for services required of a 
status group. 

The strictures of intercaste relations are much the same in Van- 
niaveva as they are in anv Kandyan locality, endogamy, in¬ 
ferior seating, segregated eating, differential address, et< Th<- 
proprictv of these restrictions is questioned by nr- «nt in ibis area, 
although in practice some of them are compromised. As has been 
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observed elsewhere, the dhoby occupies a special posh ion in die 
affection*of tnmt villagers, lit Vatiniaveva this ismte; he. although 
actually quite young, is called by all Henaya Mama (Henaya 
Lmde). He was bom into art interior stratum, but life is good, and 
prosperous too. No one is unkind: rules of etiquette tor him are 
right by rule of the ages. He is convulsed with laughter at the mere 
suggestion that lie might depart Ids vocation—a right and duty of 
ins birth. In practice the strictures of inter caste etiquette affect 
him but slightly. Since his position is never questioned by him or 
by those whom be serves, little attention is paid to the strict letter 
of the conventions. Only the village headman and the former 
K ora! etna hatn tay 5 does lie itdtlicu as Nila me, a breach of eti¬ 
quette in reference to others, but one born of a familiarity not 
found where caste commimalism in living is maintained. Nor is he 
isolated in the life oT the village. He chats on terms of friendly 
intimacy with the other village turn and in the evening may join In 
the y illagc gossip on the verandah of a Goyigatiia house, sitting of 
course OH the floor or ground, never on bench tn t ltair. And in the 
village bne he would remove any head covering if talking with a 
superior. He and his family have free and uiisegregated access to 
both school and temple: hit children will play daily with the nearby 
Goyigama Ijoys and git is. Recently his sister was molested by an 
.unoimi* Gos igum.i youth, and the girl was immediately taken into 
a nearby Goyigama house and sheltered for the night. The village 
gase die entire incident an .ilmust studied disregard, but the pro¬ 
tecting fatuity gained rather than lost tiv village status. The same 
mighr have !*en done for a girl of BeravS tasted hut in general rda- 
fiouships with them ary stricter* fot they are of lower status and 
not wrapped into the orbit of common village living. 

fnimillage caste relations are largely confined to the lkravii. 
since the Henaya lias hern brought From Ids own village, and serv¬ 
ice relations to other tastes, except th c Berava, are slight. The 
Bcravayas of Beragania just three miles from Vanniavcva accept 
their drumming for die latter and two other Goyigama villages as 
duLies imposed in the titles of their lands. (These titles they have 
never seen.* This is an unchallenged responsibility, rightfully 
theirs, and one which would be broken only by a person having no 
respect of law or for the traditions dating from ’ Puranic times," 
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Tlit duty is mool traditional* and possibly legal. In matters of 
daily etiquette and m ter caste relations, Beragama is only slightly 
more emancipated. The drummer says r ++ Ycs, in ihe times of my 
grandfather we always removed a head doth or shawl in the pre* 
euce of a Goyigama p but today the practice is gradually lacing given 
up. I always remove a head covering heiote ceitain Guyjgama men 
to whom 1 am obliged or who have helped me* ti > others l ilo not 
and nothing is said of it- But Ids wife interposes, "We ate mu 
allowed to wear Lhe saree over our shoulders by tradition* and we 
do notp anti we don't want to. There is noihirig wrong in wearing 
it the way we do now. We are satisfied the way we are/ Seating 
and eating arrangements are as strictly preserved in this area, as is 
the rule of endogamy, and all Goyigama men are saluted with the 
title Nilame. 

The Beravayas have no grievances against the high caste, "They 
are om friends and there is no trouble between us. Separate d 
though they arc t it is not unknown for a Goyigama man to help 
one of diem in the preparation oi a diena or in building a house, 
and such cooperative and Unpaid help would be reciprocated. Such 
a friendly villager would certainly be treated with respect, seated 
Upon a special chair, and might even be given food—not served 
on one of die regular household utensils. There is no tabu upon 
the Common use of wells, and only a vague feeling that food foi 
the Goyigama should be ermked in sep.irate vessels; a feeling 
equally vague and lienee generally overlooked when Beraviyo are 
fed by the Goyigama. 

Attitudes toward the caste system are tio different for the He- 
nayij, the Beravayi, or the Goyiifarua in this jungle Iwuliiy. Soj nr 
caste customs urn be falling into disuse, but practices can change 
without mater ially influencing the structure or reflecting a disinte 
gration of belief in the system's validity. Belief in the system is Jin 
doubt closer to ancient belief than the contemporary system is to 
the ancient order of society, Caite tolc* are frequently lost in fact, 
but caste rolea are strongly defended in theory. From Puranic ages 
we have been classified as tom tom beaters; that is the way it was 
and that is the way we like it- We would like to be of higher 
position, but what is the use of wishing for tvhai is impossible. If 
we were, w ho would then beat die dnimsr And iF the Hen.iya were 
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not a Henaya then who would wash? Everything would be upset 
and it would not he good for people*" 

The Beravaya here recognises and understands a society which 
functions by status rather than contract, and the same is true for 
his Goyigama neighbors, "Without caste we would hat e chaos." 
Hut both high and low caste villagers realize that Lhis is no full 
rational izatiau of Goyigama superiority nor of Berava inferiority; 
there is in addition the tmquestionable fart that "from Puratuc 
times" it has been so. One need not probe beyond the validity of 
status in the power of tradition, but if one does the supporting 
doctrine of karnma will come forth. The unlettered Bcvavaya of 
Beragama knows that the Goyigama is a Govigama because he has 
spent a meritorious life in a previous birth and that those born into 
lower castes should hake accord him necessary respect. "We." says 
a man of Bt ragama, "could not become Goyigama in the next birth 
hy just performing our duties. J would have to go further and do 
pinkama and other meritorious acts; pan of my duty is respecting 
one who lias been meritorious in a previous biTth." In the more 
remote jungle, villagers have felt no need to rc-interpret their reli¬ 
gion in terms of modem democratic and contractual ideologies. 


Caste in the Lorn Country Towns ami Villages 


The Low Country is a fair I v dearly defined region cul 
rurally and socially. So distinctive Im it been in some periods that 
in past centuries Europeans have written of the "‘Cinghalese" in 
contrast to the 11 Kandyans." 1 It is unlikely that the differences 
which appealed to European travelers reflected any ancient sepa¬ 
rateness or even any very fundamental differences. Although the 
pre-European invasions of South Indian peoples no doubt conixib 
uied to the cultural variation from rise Kandysm. the tun re signifi 
cam contrasts arc a product of greater European influence in the 
coastal provinces. The Low Country generally was subjected to 
European domination some iwo hundred years before the Kandyan 
kingdom fell. Even such lengthy contact did not result in as much 
westernization" as might be expected Modifications sn ideology 
and conceptions of status have been more the result of direct per 
sonai contact with westerners and their ideas than of studied index 
urination or policies of acculturation. There are many reasons why 
that has been so, ranging from the general respect paid by Euro¬ 
peans to total institutions to their highly concentrated areas of 
actual settlement. Western education and values seeped into the 
villages, hut there was also a persistent movement of those affec ted 
into the new high status governmental and urban pursuits. 

Culturally, as well as topographically, the Low Country is divis¬ 
ible into two very different zones. Immediately along the coast, 
seldom extending to more than a mile or two inland, is a chain of 
dries from Chi Law or Negomhoto Tangalb, including at interval* 
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important urban Centers like Colombo, Galle and Matam< To 
speak of the coastal belt as a chain ol cities is an excellent analogy, 
for they are linked by a coastal highway and by railway as well. It 
was said that in the ancient kingdom of Ceylon a cock could gn by 
tiXfftop from Anuradhlpura to Folonnarinva: it can be said of 
modern Ceylon, with only minor disregard for truth, that a cock 
can Uavd from Negombo to Calle in the same manner, The coastal 
fringe is a line of villages and haiaar centers inseparable from each 
other and merging into the more important cities, The belt is 
narrow but tt h very densely settled. Along it the majority of 
people are perhaps villagers, but they are villagers whose daily lives 
are in direct or indirect contact with commerce and urbanity. 

Outside ihc cities and bazaars tin- shore population from Chi law 
10 Tangalla is primarily engaged in fishing. And, with some nota¬ 
ble exceptions* the vast majority are Karava, Associated with fish* 
ing there is small scrale coconut production .find village coir (coco¬ 
nut fibres processing in which Karava villagers frequently engage* 
Many of the towns and even cities are dominated Lw Kariiva mm* 
chants an t skilled tradesmen, especially carpenters I he opasial 
village fringe U not exclusively Kama; other castes and ethnic 
groups art indigenous as well, and ibe area is one ol considerable 
mobility. Thus the Huikj, few in number* live along the coaai 
often no mure distant, from the sea than the Karova* One impor 
tarn fix'll area is almost solidly Sallgauia from the sea several miles 
inland, and of c ourse die Hinnavo are near them. Muslim settle 
meins are to be found, particularly in the commercial centers. 
Umiucstionahly the majority in this narrow belt are Karova, 

W lien one going inland loses sight of the sea f ecology, economy 
and caste composition change abruptly. Side roads lead immedU 
4itelj into an agricultural peasant economy punctuated by coconut 
and rubber estate*, which persists into the hills and thence to die 
Kandyan highlands of Sabarogamuva. Here the urban and we*tent 
influences are tittle greater than for the Kandyan highlands them* 
selves. Five miles inland front practically any coastal point no Eng- 
fish is spoken, no trousers arc worn, all are Buddhists, and praeti- 
cally all arc simple agricultural or laboring peasants. The villages, 
surrounded by paddy, coconuts, and occasionally their own or 
esiate rubber plantations, are outside the currents of urban and 
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commercial life. This is the region mainly of Govigama. Diirava, 
Vahumpma, interior Hinn.n, and Bern'S, with the Goytgama a 
majority in most areas. 

The numerical importance of the various castes is at best a sur¬ 
mise, and statistical documentation of the differences between the 
ccostal fringe and the interior Low Country impossible. The Cen¬ 
sus of 182.J carried an enumeration of inhabitants by caste for the 
Low Country djst ricr-s. These districts in each case include both 
coastal and interior areas which in total encompass the region 
known today as the Low Country. It is clear that since ifis.j the 
growth of cities lias been associated with migration leading, no 
doubt, to some changes in the caste population: however, most 
village emigration to the coastal cities has been from nearby Low- 
Country localities. 1 We must recognize too that caste differentials 
in rale of growth could have modified the proportions, but this 
has probably occurred primarily through the process of increas¬ 
ing anonymity of caste—or claims to Goyigama status—among town 
dwellers. These and other conditions necessitate great caution in 
drawing current inferences from d:it:i now a century and a quarter 
old. I11 general, however, their import is substantiated by empir¬ 
ical observation and rough sampling throughout the Low Conn 
tty. Observation would lead one to believe that migration into the 
Tanga 11 a District has probably increased the proportion of Karova, 
and migration from the hills of Sabaragamnva mav well have 
added to the " Jaggerairnos" in all but the Chitaw District. There h 
no question bur that the rank numerical order of the castes in ifca 1 
is approximately that to he found todav. with the Goyigama far in 
the lead in each District. 

For the region as a whole not only are the Goyigama in a major¬ 
ity. but sortie three-quarters or more of the Sinhalese population 
should be considered high caste. Actually, hv the 1S24 census, Goyi 
gnnia. Karova, Sil'igama and Durava constituted over 80 per cent 
of 1 he population in every separate district. Of these only rite 
Diirava had a questionable status as "high caste, The high status 
of Diirava and Saliigama Sinhalese probably has ru? roots in pre- 

5 Thl* Mini'll \k iimvm hill ll i» undoulilHlt the dac. E»i<!ciiei hi' brew p'cil In 
Bryce R^an, and iStlvia; FerniGrfo, '"t he Frrnulr Jjndiy WorUf in (’f)|nm!w P “ 
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CAiTE Composition of thc Low Country Population 
a* Given in tux Census or 1824 • (Percentages) 

District Total 

Colombo Calk Tangalla Chi law 


VcJIala ■* $6,6 

Fisher 15.4 

Chaljas *" jj.§ 

Cluindos f ,|.y 

Smiihs sj,£ 

Washers 3.5 

Jaggerainjos tt 3.3 

Piitchiesl a,- 

Tom*Tom Beaten j L p 
Potter* i.d 

Oihcn! 3,2 

Total Number 1 $9,7(11 
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colonial times. Although the Karat a. Durava and the Salagama 
trace their descent from people or superior, U. t Kjatriya 01 Rtah- 
min. status, there is no doubt but that the Saligama and Buraya 
were quite low in the hierarchy of the seventeenth century. While 
the Karava were never low, judging from Lite available accounts, 
todav their “inferiority” to the Coyi-ama is. in general altitudes, 
very slight indeed These changes have not come through ideologi 
ca! repudiation of the caste system ant! die caste structuring; endog- 
amy and communal istic loyalty is strong. Vertical sodat'distance 
a * turn reduced vastly more that] has soda! distance in the sense 
of communal separateness. The process through which this has 
come about relates to the expansion of economic opportunity in 
the coastal belt and to the feci that these castes were relatively con¬ 
centrated in particular localities. The economic rise of members 
of rhese castes, coupled with a keen sense of communal solidarity 
and, at the local level, weight of numbers, resulted in 3 breakdown 
of symbolic evidences of inferiority. This has been gradually re¬ 
flected in a heightened eteem position for the three castes ecn 
erally. ** 
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The Coastal Belt 

The Karava, although adjacent to Goyigama and other villages 
the full length of the toast, have maintained a surprisingly distinct 
village life. Fishing is as much a way of !i£e as is agriculture and 
except for dependence upon nearby towns and cities, the Karova 
villager lives in almost complete isolation from the others. In some 
areas, particularfy in the Ncgombo and Colombo districts, even 
incer-casie participation in the temple does not exist* The Roman 
Catholic Church has been a potent factor in enliancing the cohe¬ 
siveness of many fishing villages and concomitantly [solating them 
from the participation with neighboring peoples who arc predomi¬ 
nantly Buddhist. Where the Roman Catholic fishermen arc in close 
relationship to Buddhists, tire latter are usually unconverted fisher¬ 
men oE a neighboring village, of idcimcal casie membership and 
status. 

The rise of the Salagama was instigated by the Envois of colonihl 
governments, rewarding their sendees in cinnamon production. 
Their ability to command respect also rested in factors other than 
economic power. The Salagama are perhaps the most geographi¬ 
cally concentrated caste of any size in Ceylon, As the Census of 
1824 indicates, about half of them were living in she Gallc Dis¬ 
trict, where they accounted for nearly a fifth of the Sinhalese popu¬ 
lation. This does not do justice to the situation- The majority of 
these are today living in a small area centered upon the town of 
Balapitiya, and in the Etaiapidya area they are the van majority 
of the inhabitants iu all occupations and in sill walks of life* They 
have a tiadumn of aggressiveness coupled with strong caste pride 
and economic power. No local or peripheral peasant of higher 
caste could, i( he wished, subject them to subservience. 

For Lhe Durava the status position is lower and with them, too, 
economic power is less; concentration in settlement is noL so pro 
nouncedp and caste pride and t oh emeries* is less evident. TnliLe 
the Karava and Salagama, caste status is not freely proclaimed. In 
some villages die oid etiquette of seating is preserved in their rela- 
doTis with the Goyigama* Their statu* is, however, far above most 
other small aisle* and they are frequently included in that vague 
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generalization, "the good castes." Many of them are landless labor¬ 
ers "tapping" die coconut trees on a wage basis, while otiteis are 
simple village peasants and shopkeepers. 

The £act that these 1 important minority tastes, especially the 
Kara\ a and Salaguma. are adjacent to the urban coastal licit is ot 
course influential in the reduction oi caste symbolism and hier¬ 
archical arrangement. Although even Ceylonese urbanites paniri- 
pate but slightly in the world of secondary groups, there is suffi¬ 
cient westemiratioTi, mobility and concentration ol population to 
prevent effective controls ol a discriminatory caste nature, The 
juxtaposition of many related and unrelated conditions of the 
coastal fringe has brought 10 a minimum discriminations tradition¬ 
ally associated with caste, diffeieutial forms of etiquette, and sym¬ 
bols of inferiority and superiority. I o jump from this fact to the 
conclusion that a rough equality of major coastal status groups is 
tantamount to ihc disintegration of the caste suiillui c would toe 
wholly unjustilied. 

Caste differentiation in this area of rapid transition dramatically 
illustrates the separateness of communal ism from hierarchical and 
discriminatory clement* in taste relations. Although analytically 
tliis distinction can always be made, the Low Country provides the 
classic example of the separation of tire two phenomena. The hier¬ 
archical aspects of caste always abet cornuitmalistic differential ion 
and solidarity, but in the coastal belt the cranium iiitv ol caste has 
survived the reduction of superior-inferior relations. The old order 
ot caste goodness is accepted, but ii k more Ircqiiently challenged, 
and both symbolically and in power relationships its expression is 
minimized. What is left of caste when the power relationship and 
symbols ol status pass a way; 

It lias beet* observed that the ecologic separateness ol caste 
groups occurs within and between the towns and villages, To a 
limited extent this segregation is canied over into the neighbor 
hoods of the larger cities. The fishing villages arc distinct and ho¬ 
mogeneous by caste, t lie Salagima are concentrated in a specific 
****** and village district. The Coyigrum and other castes live in 
their homogeneous, or ecologically differentiated, villages abutting 
the Kara 1 4 and Salagaina neater the coast. Most ol the towns 
and all of the cities are mixed by caste and by iufusions of noil- 
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Sinhalese, In most there is a degree of ecolngir separateness and 
in some this is pronounced. Throughout the region historic and 
octupation.il factors have conspired to make the locality of family 
living a caste locality. Physic*! adjacency has not produced caste, 
but it has enhanced the significance of its boundaries in social in¬ 
teraction, Nor should the Impression be given iliai locality loyalty 
and locality participation have had a partitioning effet t, among die 
castes. It is true that the village is usually highly interrelated, but 
every villager has many family connections with nearby villages of 
the same caste. With family connections there flow the loyalties 
and the interaction which docs much to make the casie lines them¬ 
selves meaningful Status differences within the caste are inter- 
village in their definition; egalitarian segregation has produced 
cohesive villages but lias in no way sublimated or suppressed inter 
locality caste connections or esprit <te<orps. 

To the contrary, given the inter-village bonds of kinship and 
common caste traditions, the homogeneity of the locality group has 
been a potent factor in maintaining caste communal Urn, 

Cite* in Caste in a “Fishing Village.** The introduction of 
urban and business occupations Into castes once homogeneous by 
occupation is unquestionably serving tu solidify new types of class 
levels. In respect to personalized internerion between families these 
are more classes within castes than class systems in replacement of 
caste Hues, In business and the world of men outside the home, 
caste lines have given way in favor of caste crossing occupational 
and professional aJfiliiUEom. In the outskirts of the cities and towns 
particularly the caste homogeneous village is becoming merest 
ingly differentiated by occupational and class status positions. A 
typical Karava '"village/* actually a ward of a small coastal city 
exemplifies this type of development. 

Raravclb, ward of the city, was in historic times a fishing village 
several miles from a growing bazaar and carpentry craft center. 
With the Increasing importance of the town* Ka raw I la in recent 
years was incorporated into the legal limits of the present citv, its 
village headman remaining but as both headman and urban gov¬ 
ernment official Although formally an urban ward the village has 
remained homogeneous in caste and in all social respects a local 
community in its own right, its members attending ihe village tern 
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pte p or the Catholic church, shopping at the small village bazaar 
section and attending emmainmtrits or meetings in its own com¬ 
munity center^ and sending their children to “village” schools. In 
employment the "village" is not self-sufficient. although the major¬ 
ity of its wage earners work within irs boundaries. Practically all 
of the households have direct roots in the village, going hack many 
generations. 

That Karavdla was, a few generations ago h little more than a 
fishing settlement there is no doubt, bur today only onc-founli of 
its households depend directly or indirectly (£.g, r fish vendors, ere.) 
on the sea* On the other hand, half of the family heads are skilled 
craftsmen* practically all carpenters* and a fifth arc white collar* 
business and professional people Tins transformation is recent. 
Although only a fourth of the household heads today are fishermen, 
three-fifths had fathers who were fishermen. The gradual move¬ 
ment from the sea is evident in the presem occupational layers 
Nearly nine-tenths of the fishermen had fishermen fathers; two- 
thirds of the craftsmen, and not one of the topmost class, came 
from fishing homes. The movement from the sea upward on the 
social ladder has occurred among the elite of Kanivelh. but it U 
several generations old. The present craftsmen are in that social 
stratum midway in the rise to white collar status. 

All members of each orcu patio ml layer are of the same caste r 
and nearly all irate their origins to the village's original fishing 
folk. The unfolding generations have brought along with occupy 
tjortal change a threefold class structure apparent in ecological 
patterns and in social interaction. Ecologically Karavella is it vil¬ 
lage of layen. Three almost dearly defined strata run parallel to 
the sea* reflecting and symbolising tlie growth o[ urban class dif* 
ferentes. Along the beach are to be Found only the poveny-srHcken 
cadjan huts of actual fishing folk. Their inland neighbors are pre¬ 
dominantly skilled craftsmen living in more commodious cadjan 
huts or in mud walled and thatched roof structures, Still more 
distant from Lhe sea r and close to a main I borough fare* are the 
well-kept tile roof houses of the small shopkeepers, net owners and 
white collar workers. 

Kinship in the village knows no ecological boundaries. Those of 
the tile roofs freely admit their bonds with the fishermen, but in 
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daily interaction tiie two live in separate worlds. Between carpen¬ 
ters and fisher folk the distinctions are less pronounced, and not a 
few of die fishermen s som are apprenticed to brothers or cousins 
who have left the sea. Although the first line of friendly daily inter¬ 
course is with those of like occupation, the two groups have much 
ut the village world in common. More distincL are die social lines 
between craftsmen and those of die white collar, for diis is a 
boundary between die world of "peasants” and that of urbanites. 
Its barriers axe symbolized by trousers and shoes and English edu¬ 
cation, The topmost class lias life -within itself and with like per¬ 
sons in the nearby 10wn. Their contacts with the fishing folk are 
casual although, in times of hardship, charitable. Significant evi¬ 
dence of die class hierarchy is to be observed in the tendency of 
each level to marry' within itself- Eighty-five pci tent of the fisher¬ 
men had married the daughters of fishermen- In contrast, not one 
ol the "white collar” class had married a fisherman's daughter, and 
only a7 percent of the craftsmen's wives were fiom fishing families. 

At all levels in village economy caste consciousness is found, in- 
tercaste marriage is as widely repudiated as in the interior peasant 
villages of die Low' Country, although less violently so. No case of 
actual imercasie marriage in Karavella could be found- The vil¬ 
lage rich liave not repudiated their awn; quite to the contrary, sev¬ 
eral of diem are well known as champions ol programs for aid to 
fishermen. The poor are envious of die rich relations, but find in 
them living evidence that die caste blood lias what it takes to make 
good. Only in so far as die ‘uppei class" man has been tltawn into 
an intereasie world has caste solidarity diminished, and little ot this 
touches affairs of family and home. 

Religion, Frequently the Roman Catholicism of the Karava lias 
limited community participation not only in the religions sphere 
but in alt those respects in which the Church embraces the social 
life of its members. Solidarity is built bom within through church 
associations and symbols, which at the same time limit social par¬ 
ticipation. It Is true that the solidarity of die Catholic Karava is 
such that it does not embrace die Buddhist brothers and has, in 
effect:, divided the caste into two cndogaiuic groups. Since the mar¬ 
riages arc usually within the general Locality of residence, this 
schism is more theoretical dian real. Where villages are divided in 
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their Faith, it is significant that, apart from marriage and the tend¬ 
ency tor kinship groups to cluster in neighborhoods. the relations 
of the fishermen of different faith arc no different from those wor¬ 
shiping the same Lord, Conversion to the symbolism of Roman 
CatlioftL Christianity is all tliat would he necessary to break every 
barrier between the Buddhist and the Christ ian fisher man. 

Sectarianism within Buddhism has had a more general diiferen- 
daiiaig itJlluetice* in spite of the tea tliat every viharc w open to 
every Buddhist. Buddhist sectarianism is fundamentally a caste 
piteimiitciLoti aiising Irom tlit caste exclusiveness o( priestly orders. 
As has been observed in Chapter a. even subsectarianistn lias devel¬ 
oped where an important sea has [jeer opened to scvcinl castes. A 
temple establ ished by Karava,whether in town or village, will almost 
invariably have a Knrava as a priestly incumbent. A temple estab¬ 
lished by (*ovigaina will invariably have a Goyigama iinunihent. 
J lie %aitu is true loi Uuravi and others, tn a religion having a 
plethora of temples, h equality with several available within or in 
walking distance Itihh auy village, sectarianism in the priesthood 
,s inevitably relict ted in some caste dilferetitiation in the wor¬ 
shipers. Alt things being equal, the Karava Buddhist tends toward 
a temple of appropriate subsect, as does die Salagama and the Du¬ 
rova, The social relations of the temple are within the caste, the 
priestly neophvtcs arc hum the caste, and the priestly utterances 
arc sometimes not fully emancipated from caste considerations. 

1 o be sure, only in ar eas of solid caste homogeneity is the group 
i>l worship lolly homogeneous. In most [realities there is no com¬ 
plete wUieteiue to sectarian loyalties. Frequently (he recognized 
piety of a particular priest will supersede caste sectarianism. Physi- 
■ al convenience as well prevents any complete religious diUeremia- 
tirm, N*i Karova. Salig.uua or Durova is unwelcome in a viliare of 
the Siyara Nildva, nor is a Goyigama unwelcome in any \iutira- 
ptir.t or Ramanva temple, ffte basic drive toward differentiation 
h.is its roots in coiiiimtiutHsm. primarily as this is mediated through 
iasic exclusiveness in the Sanglia. 

1 lie teachings of the temple ate not directed toward caste antag¬ 
onisms or differcmiation, but there is fin doubt of a wide range in 
the attitude* of the priests in regard to she propriety of communal 
distinctions. If general teuton can be made, it should place the 
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priest as a humane upholder of the status quo. There are priests, 
and even village priests, strong in their denunciation of caste, but 
tliere are also more who accept it as the order of sorietv, and some 
who actively stimulate caste separateness and the preservation of 
the ancient symbols of sums," In more than a feu Low Country 
communities caste sentiment is enlivened by the village BUikkhu, 
not in his role as an interpreter of the Lord Buddha, but as a man 
cd stature who has not escaped personally die prejudices of his 
society and the supporting influences of priestly sectarianism. It is 
not uncommon to find devout and democratically minded Bud- 
dHist laymen voicing a fear that "the Bhikkhus arc more caste- 
minded than the villagers." For Lite erudite priests, of whom there 
arc a considerable number, the tendency to repudiate caste dis¬ 
crimination and communal ism is general. Seldom is there a rec¬ 
ognition that enste and caste solidarity have some of their roots 
in the cherished principles of endogamy. There is a fairly wide¬ 
spread disinclination to approve caste hierarchy, but no movement 
in opposition to caste cnmmunaJLsm, In the Low Country, the 
effect of Buddhism upon raiir differentiation b clearly positive, 
through sectarian organization and conservative village priests 
rather than through doctrinal positions, 

Fdncatioit- Ceylonese schools, like the vihares, are organized 
without reference to caste, and compulsory attendance laws apply 
equally. In the classroom and on the playing field children mix 
freely. Most schools tolerate no badges of caste in the lorm of 
clothing, and rite very word is tabu in school affairs. But, like the 
viharc, the principle of castelessness is both fortuitously and con¬ 
sciously vitiated in some degree For many Low Country schools. 

It would appear that virtual segregated education arises through 
residential neighborhoods in villages and village areas. It is ina- 
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probable that many schools are strictly homogeneous in caste, 
although the cuajoritv of pupils are often of a single caste, Pains¬ 
taking anti practically impossible researches would be required 
m ascertain the degree to which children's playgroups and cliques 
are organized with some reference to caste. It is probable that this 
type of cliquish ness comes mainly in adolescence, except where 
status is widely variant. It is well known that in some schools child¬ 
ish jibing is practiced in which caste references are made. A flare 
of anger is frequently articulated in taste derogatory terms. More 
significantly, since school loyalties tend to follow the neighbor¬ 
hood. in so doing they re licet local caste attitudes. By and large, 
school children among themselves mix freely, and caste limitations 
upon this principle are generally circumstantial rather than by 
design. In the higher schools, mainly of the hoarding variety, caste 
differences among pupils have little significance. In those higher 
schools which are coeducational the sexes arc largely separated in 
their activities, and activities which in the West are associated with 
courtship are tabu. 

More senotis i< the introduction of caste criteria in the selec¬ 
tion of teachers. Very generally the teacher in the village school 
is a representative of the numerically dominant caste, unless that 
caste is distinctly inferior in .status, i.e., Vabumpnra. Berava, and 
suth instances would be few. En "assisted schools’' (private schools 
financially assisted by government) this is frequent tv an impor¬ 
tant criterion for appointment. Generally, teachers are employed 
from among local applicant* in so fat as this is possible. Where 
teachers arc brought front the outside, it is usual for Lfie head¬ 
master in assure himself of ihc respectability" >*f the newcomer's 
caste. If the area is solidly of a single caste, then a teacher of the 
same community will be sought. Such distinctions have no legal 
status whatsoever and are, in fact, in opposition to avowed gov¬ 
ernment policy. They are nonetheless prevalent- Evidence that 
they result in supporting caste solidarity is equivocal. Curiously 
enough, children appear to be more sensitive to the caste of the 
teacher than to tliat of their playmates, no dotiht in reflection of 
parental comments. In those rare instances where the teacher is 
known, or rather found out, to be of lower caste than his pupil 
majority, his lot is an unhappy one. This is more a product of hicr- 
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ardiical than communal difference* There is ample evidence that 
even in Lhe Larger institutions of boarding school type caste issues 
are important bases of staff cliques, and are relevant itt staff ap¬ 
pointments. A few secondary schools are well known .is being domi¬ 
nated by particular castes, and this in turn is rcltecred in selectivity 
in staffing and even in enrollment. 

issues of caste are given some organizational expression in the 
schools, but not on any significant level as regards inter pupil rela¬ 
tionship, except in the sense that neighborhood and community 
homogeneity arc reflected in school affairs. In opposition to this 
mild organizational support of the caste differentiations, the effects 
of education as such probably tend to break down caste feeling. 
This is true particularly of the discriminatory aspei 1 ot caste rela¬ 
tionships* and is more pronounced in the English speaking institu¬ 
tions than at die lower grade vernacular level* The lindiiigs in one 
L.ow Country village strongly suggest dial liberalism is increased 
by schooling,* There is no indication that such a libt'rali/.uion in 
point of view- goes very far to include unconcern over inter caste 
marriage, or to remove the recognition of propriety m the higher 
esteem position held by the Goyigama. Significant, too, is the hu i 
that communal loyalties are most evidenced by the Salagama and 
Karava in a district (Balapidya-Ambatangoda) having high educa¬ 
tional standards and a relatively high level of educational attain¬ 
ment in the general population. 

The school obviously has a mixed effect upon caste feeling ami 
an effect which varies lie tween communities and between schools, 
depending upon the community homogeneity, sentiments, hostili¬ 
ties, and the attitudes of the teachers themselves. Where localities 
are of one caste, the school as an organ! ml ion simply reflects and 
enhances the differentiated character of life. Where localities are 
mixed, children of diverse castes are brought together on terms of 
friendliness and equality. Although caste distinct ions are known, 
they are inoperative in most school situations- Exposure to the 
great secondary world of books Lj probably liberalizing, hut many 
of the bulwarks of caste lie in concepts strongly defended in the 
educational process, i.ir., marriage, family and kinship concepts. 
Adverse effects upon caste caitiiQunalism are probably less than is 

* 5« fp, 175 - 178 - 
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popularly supposed or might logically be inferred from liie lioriion 
broadening of education. 

Secondary Groups. Flic social life of the villager and of the 
bulk of ton'll dwellers has a particular perimeter defined by pri¬ 
mary relationships. There is little participation in the secondary 
and special interest groups common even in rural areas in the 
West. Clubs and associations are maintained onk by the edu¬ 
cated professional persons and government servants. At this level 
casie difference is inconsequential: the businessman's dub of the 
town will include Goyigama, Karava and Dujftva with no thought 
of discrimination in membership or usually in officers, It should be 
understood that such organisations are participated in by men 
only, except in the rat e instances ot family dubs. Although Friend 
Ship cliques may tend to Follow caste lines, the dub or professional 
association is emancipated. Below the four dominant raster, club 
nit'tit he i ship would iaLe blood status into some account. There are 
professional people of other castes in Uic Low Country towns, and 
in some instances at least they Stave lieen ”neglected" by members 
of the high da« circle. I his, ot course, dues not refer to metro¬ 
politan Culomlx), 

It should be recognized that we arc speaking here of townsmen 
haviug liad exposure to higher education, part of whom would 
have spent some years in England. In this social class dose to the 
village and serving villagers, caste has die typical urban definition. 
It will remain a line within which man [ages are arranged: it may 
be a line of political significance, favoritism in appointment, and 
of iuterlamily relations, but it is not a line or differentiation us the 
professional or the friendly relations in secondary and non fa mi I ml 
associations. 

Nor arc the . Iit-iude* of professional persons or merchants 
strongly influenced by caste conridcrattom. Recognized cnmipe- 
lencc or the Iwtter price arc vastly more influential ilmn the bonds 
.if common caste. While in some instances kinship loyalty must be 
a factor in choice, differentiation in patronage is judged by the 
character oF the service rendered. In merchandising this is evident 
in the prosperous growth of Muslim 5]tops catering almost ex¬ 
clusively to Sinhalese villagers. Small shopkeepers of local origin 
in homogeneous caste villages sometime* complain at the fickle* 
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ness of their village (caste) folk. While small shopping and tlu: 
evening gossip at the tea-shop is carried on at a local and usually 
caste homogeneous level, town bazaar shopping is virtually with¬ 
out regard to raste lines. 

Under exceptional circumstances caste can and does play 3 role 
ill tile establishment oi professional clienteles. This is seldom lilt 
case among the major castes, lit the lower groups it is understand¬ 
able that status discrimination leads to support of a professional 
man of low birth status. V young Hcna lawyer, for instance, might 
depend upon business brought by persons of that and of lower 
castes. When he is hr inly established and has a reputation for spe¬ 
cific competence, his clientele may shift toward the moneyed and 
mmtcrkallv impuitant upper castes. Caste loyalties seldom have 
sufficient strength to overcome nil tonal judgment in mailers di¬ 
rectly significant to the health or economic well being of the indi¬ 
vidual. This U as truest the village as at dir urban and metropoli¬ 
tan level. 

Throughout the Low Country new types of relationships .rod 
new' situations have arisen with the introduction of trade, profes¬ 
sions, and institutional contacts foreign to the society in which 
caste had its roots. I11 the majority of these contexts caste traditions 
and solidarities have counted for little. The government hospital 
and its physicians Lake no account of caste in reference to the pa¬ 
tients: the professional man has the patronage of every caste: the 
shopkeeper in the bazaar gains trade by sen ice and price more than 
by caste loyalty; the school usually makes no distinctions in the 
admission of pupils, tn part those idlert ideological change, in part 
the establishment of contexts incompatible with tire very nature ol 
caste. It would he easy to infer from this discussion that the transi¬ 
tions of caste in the coastal country arc the transitions of disorgan 
ration. In the sense or hierarchical discrimination there is much to 
recommend such a conclusion, but in the sense of miumuiul dif 
ferentiation, the introduction of new institutions has not been 
wholly disruptive. 

Politics. It is paradoxical that uni vena I adult suffrage lias prn- 
vided a vehicle for intercastc hostility and stimulus to iiurarastc 
solidarity. Second only to endogamy, caste finds meaning in politi¬ 
cal behavior. The political significance of caste is both complex and 
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variable by regions and districts of the country. Where caste is 
presumably most liberalized, on die coastal belt, iis significance is 
tile sharpest. The phenomenon of the "caste r ote" is extremely im¬ 
portant in parliamentary elections. In some localities it is of deter¬ 
minative importance, elsewhere any election prognosis must take 
into account the three variables of caste, merit, and left ness, The 
weighting given each variable depends partly upon local differ¬ 
ences, but mainly upon the particular combinations of these traits 
which the individual candidates possess, and their itrcal appropri¬ 
ateness 

It might be expected that political protest movements would lx* 
advanced and supported by "depressed castes."' To a certain extern 
this is true, , 4 s a decisive factor in politics it is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant, tor the castes suffering discrimination are smalt and generally 
without political leadership from their own number The protest 
movements are very frequently subscribed to by the discriminated- 
againsi Bemvi, but the leadership does not reside with them. For 
die Low Country generally, the radicalism of die low caste is not 
1 determining factor. The most significant political manifestations 
ol caste here arise in relationship between the dominant castes 
themselves, and arc differently manifest in different areas, 

The politics of the Low Country ate profoundly important, for 
here in the most urbanized aiu! feudally emancipated districts the 
’left" movements have prospered,® The ''left'' is strictly commit* 
nisi, for there is mi opposition party standing between the modcr 
ate anticommunist government and the various Marxist organiza 
lions. Apart from minor schisms, there are three major parties in 
Ceylon: the Government party (U.N.P.), the Trotskyist Leninist 
Parrv (Satna Samaj), and the Communist Parts (Stalinist). At the 
present juncture nearly every Member of Parliament from coastal 
districts south of Colombo is either a member of one nr the other 
of the communist organizations or is sitpjiurted by them. While it 

1 omrnt ymvmm«n <>f Cryton, ,1 coat) lion of |*rtiiJcal Rraupt under ihr 
liitc Of rrifffd XaijoEiaE PailV 39 a. mchJtolc 

^tarnlnlLed hv a IjpdttL and an pan men;hsfit, arinooraey of w«Uh and bkwxl 
It h fttionglt enii«n»mEiitbk. ftklmugh Ilir Commit nint punk* ur t^Uv n* 
V&tM irul bn\c TqiTCvnri(|v« in PjrKaJnrfii Si fit* ibr lext wit wd fcicfl, Lm 
poti Cmmuuniat puiin dfltr appeared a* v mU\ iplki miM» the V \.? r Nrtther 
of iht*c Jt thii poSm i% capMr of Kiting up a new pnimimHii, but one wttl 
ihav* ictmig tuppan Fmtn the Oimsama oitt 
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b not co be argued that this is fundamentally due 10 caste, caste is 
one significant etemenc in cite alignment. In addition to the com 
1 minist vote , in some areas caste is a political fact apart from party 
matters. 

As a factor in the ,B left"" vote, caste is significant mainly at the 
level o! local leadership* Whether rightly or wrong I v, there is a 
widespread feeling among leading urban Katava and Salagama 
men that the Lf.N.P. r the present government, is a Goyigama- 
dcDiinated clique- This conviction is sufficiently widespread bo 
permit the appellation of '"Uncle Nephew Party" to the LhNd\ At 
the grass roots the identification of the U.N.P. as a Goyigama 
"club'* is not widespread* although die politically illiterate villager 
knows that the majority of Goyigama village is are solid supporters 
of the slams quo* The "left" vote is highly concentrated in the 
narrow 1 belt along i he coast in which the non-Goyigamn high castes 
avc dominant. The interior villages, dominated hv Goyigama, con¬ 
tribute most of the U.N.P. support in otherwise predominately 
"left" coastal elect ion districts. Very few agricultural peasant areas, 
ML, wholly inland village districts, are “left," 

It is of course possible that the con Form tty of caste distribution 
with political party support is coincidental and the product oi 
greater urbanization in the coastal region, Unquestionably coastal 
urbanism is a contributing factor in the political schism, but to 
interpret this as having much relevance lor the rank and file of 
voters is to overrate the political sense of the populace. If one tiling 
is certain* the vast and overwhelming majority of voters, "left" or 
"right/ 1 have no conception of political ideology nor ol party poli¬ 
tics. Individuals, not panics or rcpiev luatnes of ideologies or pro¬ 
ponent* of programs, are voted tor in parliamentary elections. The 
most precise ideological analysis to be Found among rank and file 
"left 4 voters ts that “so-and-so wains to help the pom man" while 
"thmand-io b one of those extravagant Colombo men." Many 
voters do not know' the name of the party behind the candidate 
they suppott. No villager, and very few townsmen, has ever heard 
of Marx, !.min or Trotsky. Few, practically none, have heard of 
world revolution. Revolution h farthest from the thoughts and 
hopes ui the rank and file leftist; the suggestion that his vote 
might have such an implication Is shocking to the Sinhalese vil- 
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lage leftist. Nor has lie any conception of the difference between 
a leader put forward by the Soviet-linked CLP. and one supported 
by the Trotskyist L.S.SP. (iiama Samaj). Actually, there is a tend¬ 
ency' to look upon all "left" candidates as Saroa Sanaaj. a title which 
means 'Brotherhood 4 '—about as tar as any "left candidate goes on 
ideological levels within earshot of the voter. 

Political battles are non ideological at the vil lage and town level. 
The appeal of the "left' 1 is strictly one of protest, and it is only 
through the communist ramps that the common mail tin articulate 
his dissatisfaction politically. What, the Government party lias not 
done for the poor man the telt candidates promise to do. and iri 
die votei’s eyes party poll tics and ideological cleavages are as 
simple as that. 4 

Tile ideological convictions of the 'left' party leaders are impas¬ 
sible 10 ascertain; dial they aie informed there is no doubt. Some 
are unquestionably sincere and doctrinaire Stalinists and Trotsky- 
isiA, some unquestionably are not. Some gain office as "Independ¬ 
ents," refusing a communist label but 10 dying organised commu¬ 
nist support. Almost invambly their support is predominately 
non-Gayigama. Very low caste minor iiies of the interior frequently 
support the “left" partially as a taste protest. 

Hie leftnesi of Kariva ami Salagama political leadership in 
these districts rests in two closely related phenomena; the first is 
their conviction (hat the fJ.N.P. is a Goyigama dub, The KaTava 
and 5 a l:\gama ate lienee tntl-grotips in their own eyes, and they are 
aggressive out-group. Among sonic of their leading business and 
professional men there is a feeling that those of dicii caste who 
have accepted important political roles in the Government party 
are stooRes of that party, given high titles in an effort to swing the 
Karava or Saljganta caste vote, and for the use of their money. 
The second hirer pushing Ttoti-Guvigania fkilitical aspirants to the 
"left" is a recognition that there is a considerable caste vote in 
every area and in every caste. The conservative Karava thus would 
lose all protest voles in his own caste and fail to gain conservative 

• T3ir prlndful .ififk.il r,n dit ’tl-lit. 4 ' fauwnri, u a liuU- »|i(trtntt. 
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voles From the Goyigama, Assuming a conservative Goyigatna oppo¬ 
nent. A left Kar5va could hold his caste vote and pick up both 
economic protest Goyigaraa and virtually all caste protest votes. 
Jl should be understood that infinite complexities enter into every 
election situation, but very Frequently an antM.N.P, position 
lor the Kariiva politician is both emotionally satisfying and polit¬ 
ically expedient. Under some ejection conditions it is dear that 
the candidate ■? personal mature could secure h is election retp.wh 
less ol his political position.' Caste solidarity in voting cannot be 
depended upon in all circumstance*, but it is an election factoi 
no intelligent pqliddan overlooks. In some citiTimsuuices it be¬ 
comes the dominant campaign issue. 

The communal vote is most sharply evidenced in the Ralapiiiya- 
Ambalangoda electoral district, one of the few districts for which 
the electoral district Delimitation Commission admitted taking 
caste factors into account This district comprises the area center¬ 
ing upon the town of Bahipitiya and another area upon the adja¬ 
cent town of AmbaJangodm The former is almost entirely Sat a 
g^ma. ihe latter almost entirely KatiU'a. The Commission,, which 
received petitions from minority castes in many parrs of die island 
to recognize their areas ot con centra Lion and provide appropriate 
boundaries giving them a district raajmhv. in this instance rriuc- 
randy conceded that caste was indeed art inescapable basis of polish 
cai cleavage. The explanation and description of its action are 
given by the Commission itself, with typical governmental restraint 
on matters relating to casie,* 

In one area, consisting broadly of die AmbaIangoda Jfcabpitiy-i 
electoral dmijft mo, in tlu Southern Province^ although it was 
impossible to obtain ipumbers which were at all reliable, we were 
satis Bed i> f the existence of more than one caste group giving rise in 
effect to unusually intense communal tension at the time: of tile elec- 
non. We are tvar & that this tension has arisen aL most, if not all* 

■ leer ions and that on one occasion it led to violence 10 a candidate. 

Xu completely effective method of minifying this communal tension 
was suggested to us by witnesses, nor were ive able to tit vise one. 

" Tliiu ir weni Id hr gtiinalb a petti Lbjt a Icailiijq i'.A*. Mem bn- of CarJijmcnt 
from ihr Soiuhrm Provinr - tvhtf i» ■ >-E tkiycgiuna cam.- miiM hr cktitsd A* easily 
whether hi; |xjtjiii i wot CucbL todalbJ, f4i[NKaiU- -Ogroncxidc or (Ul 
" Report of Tlic flitt DdnnMon Corotnbakm, Scpi. ee^O (14), pp it-ij- 
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Witnesses, in the main, weie much more com erne ti with the preser¬ 
vation and enhancement of the opjHmunities of their particular 
groups, and could only suggest, as a means of reducing tension, isola¬ 
tion of the group, giving representation to each. . , . After long 
and anxious consideration, we have route to die conclusion that 
some measutc of alleviation would he achieved if. as £ai as |joss iLie, 
the foil strength of the con Hitting groups were included iu the same 
electoral district. Tills would, at any rate, avoid to sume extent the 
sense of frustration which a member of a group may feel by being 
cutoff from his fellows by an artificial acmf delimitation. Feeling, 
conn, rui a red and sharply focussed, giving rise to die thought, "Hut 
for you die day is mine,'" which a candidate may harbour against his 
opponent m a single-mend km constituency, will tend to become dis¬ 
persed in a muIti-member constituency, where there must be more 
than two candidates be-fun- a contest can take place. 

Ttj accordance with tills reasoning, the Babpitiya-AmLialanggda 
electoral district is one. but elects two members to Parliament. 
There is no instance in the short period of independent Ceylon in 
which the successful candidates have not won on an almost strictly 
caste basis, although one amigovemmem candidate, t Ere child of a 
mixed caste marriage, managed to secure tire support of both 
groups. 

It an be estimated that within the electoral district the Karisa 
and baiagama const) mte 75 to 80 per cent of the population in 
about etjual numbers, The remaining 20 per cent are predomt 
natelv Govigama, with Vahutnpura as the next largest minority. 
The possibility of a Coyigama achieving a parliamentary seat in 
dm disiiii t is remoie. but nonetheless they could carry an impor¬ 
tant minority I ja lance posit ton into every election, Tim balance 
is rendered ineffective by the fact that both the Karina and Sal* 
gama arc predominately "left” anti rheir candidates are “left." 
while the Goyigama tend to waste their votes oil U N P candi 
dates. Tlic effective leadership of the area i» “left." drawn to this 
position as the Tcstih of aggressive caste feeling against 3 Govern 
rnem party identified with the Goyigama. Then is no political, 
party, w ideological difference between Salagnma and Karava. not 
is there much difference in economic position. The opposition 
between them is strictly easie t their joint opposition 10 the t’.N.R 
i$ principally caste. The rational evaluation of candidates in 
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variably take* place within this frame work p in so far as it Ukes 
place at all. 

To be sure, die politics of this district arc less simple than this. 
The additional complications are quite relevant to intercaste 
hostility. Thus the division of SaJagama into two subcase of dif- 
Eerent status brings some intricate cadenzas into the more encom¬ 
passing caste theme. Each supports its caste candidate up to, but 
not including, the point at which a KarSva may achieve office 
through a Salagauia split. Election corners in Balapiiiya-Ambalan- 
gtxla are thrilling aJIairs, sometimes Involving violence and at least 
suspected corruption p but of not the slightest concern is the content 
of the contestant's oratory so long as it attacks the Coloml>o 
clique. 

Elsewhere political caste cohesivcne&s h less evident. Partially 
this is true because nowhere else is there such roucentratioti ol 
two aggressive caste groups. Throughout the Low Country par¬ 
liamentary elections are always loughi with reference to caste. In 
some instances caste solidarity is dissolved in the face of issues ol 
personal integrity or influence* or through overcoming caste in- 
appropriateness hy appeal to economic and taste protest groups 
Nowhere is caste irrelevant. although local conditions may render 
it subsidiary to other Factors. Local government is on an elective 
basis in the towns and cities. Here the caste issue may or may not 
be a determining factor. Generally it is less important than in 
parliamentary elections* Unlike those contests* election to the 
municipal council is more closely dependent upon the integrity of 
a candidate. Caste loyally could scud a demagogue to a distant 
parliament, but it woidd be less likely to turn the local purse 
strings over to one whose only qtialificaiioits were his blood and 
family name- Towns and cities of the coastal region are* with few 
exceptions, small„ and the office seekers well known. Flic stand" 
arifa of judgment applied are more often similar m those applied 
in the selection of profession a I consultants titan in the election of 
parliamentary representatives. 

CasLe membership is a perfectly definite social phenomenon; 
caste as a factor in social action is ubiquitous hut chimerical- and 
frequently seen only as one gets below the surface of social rela¬ 
tionships. Seldom is it expressed in such purity as in the Saligama 
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Kaiara conflict in the political arena, but never is it wholly without 
meaning (or social differentiation* The Low Country -Sinhalese 
townsman on the coast is tun consciously concerned with caste 
issues; the lines of social participation and friendly association are 
mainly class lines. But Lire lines of kinship loyalty are always within 
the caste, and the caste boundaries are always potential lines of 
schism for primary group relationships, politics atici religion. 
Favoritism in appointments, as illustrated in the schools, is a 
favoritism by caste more than by kinship. The heritage of caste in 
the coastal belt is not in the i ns tit utiotia libation of an ancient 
power hierarchy, nor is it fully substituted for by economic class 
differentiation. Caste is simply another and complementary system 
of differentiation, usually imperfect from the standpoint of com¬ 
plete coverage of the individual's social life and loyalties, but never 
without differentiating significance in certain spheres of life and 
a competitor for power in others. 


Interior Low Country 

To a certain extern the division of the Low Country into the 
coastal belt of tonus and villages and the interior lias liecn exag¬ 
gerated. I tie interior villages took to ihe coastal towns as their 
urban centers. Along tlu? coast the traffic arteries arc From north to 
south, punctuated frequently by lanes and roadways leading from 
ihe interior countryside to the coastal centers. At many [mints 
along die coast, villages of cultivators (Goyigatna. Durava, Minna, 
Berava, Va I lump ura and others) extend down to the seaside coco 
nut groves of the Rarava fishermen, or tti the outskirts of the larger 
towns. Beyond even dm semi urbanized fringe of villages, the Low' 
Country extends for many miles over the coastal plains and hills 
which jm out from the south central highlands in some placet 
nearly to the sea. I his is a t.iod where the Goytgama is dominant. 
There are. however, scattered villages and suhvillages of Durava, 
Ifcrava, Badahiila (Potters), Vahumpura, and. in some limited 
localities. Hinnavo, Demala-gattara and others. Here imercaste 
relations are quite different from those among the coastal high 
castes. 

The interior village is usually a caste homogeneous village sur- 
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rounded by its paddy field*. Community life is exclusively within 
the caste and, to a large extent, within the village, iruerfamily 
relations exist always with nearby villages of the same caste; other 
types of aliatn lead to the inland or coastal towns in winch relation¬ 
ships are of a transitory and usually a buiiness character. Some 
Goyigama villages have adjac ent "hamlets or village sectors occu¬ 
pied by lower caste*. Where this is true the daily social activities 
of idie village are in effect those of two separate communities. 
Feudal service relationships have almost disappeared, household 
visiting between castes Is rare, but when done lor some specific 
purpose the traditional etiquette of seating and salutation is Fol¬ 
lowed and social distance fully maintained. Casual contact in the 
village lanes calls tor deferential behavior only in respect to cer¬ 
tain cast^ notably the Berava* Dismminaunn in interaction h 
seldom pronounced Ikrtween interior Duriva and Goytgama. 

Predominance of Goyignma 

Exceptions to communal separateness are to be found in school 
and in temple. With a preponderate Goyigaiim population the 
temples axe mostly Siyam Nikiya, and here the other t istes usually 
worship freely. Often at services some informal segregation h 
evident without formal schism or rules of relationship. Except 
where rules of dress are enforced upon the Eemvaya* and usually 
him alone, the outsider would scarcely be aware of the phenome 
non of caste in the temple. The village school accepts the children 
of all castes and ail play and study usually in harmony. Here as in 
other spheres of behavior it is usually the Beravaya in reference to 
whom exception must be made in some Irxalitirs. .Seldom will 
there be more than a sprinkling of low caste children in the 
school* 

'Hie communal separateness of the caste groups outside the 
school and temple is also associated with recognized status dif¬ 
ferences even where the physical symbols id distance have fallen 
into disuse. The superiority in the altitudes rff the Goyigarua is 
clear and usually unchallenged. That the recognition of hier¬ 
archical position is not always so evident in action is due more to 
die fact of communal separateness than to any weakening of the 
Guyignma's claim to supremacy. Ii is to be seen hml of all m hh 
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monopoly of local positions and offices of power, and secondly, in 
relationship* with die Bcrata and other low castes. 

Brave indeed would be the low caste villager who would enter 
a contest for local office against a Goyigama. Usually, except in 
large, solidly low caste areas, village headmen are Goyigama, vil¬ 
lage committeemen are Goyigama, the Vd Vidana (cultivation 
officer) is Goyigama, the postmaster is Goyigama. if there is a post 
office, and the schoolmasters are Goyigama. This is typically tin* 
case even in villages or groups of villages where the Goyigama is in 
fact a minority. So long as the leadership prerogatives of the Goyi¬ 
gama are preserved and so Jong as the inviolability of the house¬ 
hold is maintained and moderately respectful etiquette observed, 
the restrictions of caste are few and further symbols of social dis¬ 
tance seldom practiced. That the majority of adult village Goyi- 
gama regrets the passing of the old order and the old restrictions 
upon dress and behavior there is no doubt. With a gesture more 
of helplessness than of tolerance, the high caste villager asks, 
“What can we do about it?" 

Costt in an Interior Village 

Kalugama is a predominately Goyigama village a few miles in¬ 
land from Lite coastal city of Kaliiura, Situated in the rubber 
producing area, it is more prosperous than many others for. in 
addition to the paddy and garden lands, many of tile families own 
small plots of rubber, while the poorer ones supplement their 
agricultural incomes by labor in the nearby estates. Kalugama is 
relatively prosperous and it is large. Within the village are four 
hundred households, although the village is so differentiated by 
neighborhoods and by rubber and paddy fields that it U more a 
collection of tiny villages than a single large one. 

With the exception of forty families of potters (BadahSla) and 
the inevitable village dhoby (llena), of which there art- two, all 
the households in Kalugama are Goyigama. As is general in the 
Country, the Goyigama arc not divided into mbeastes. al¬ 
though mild status gradients are present among the Ce. Tliese 
arc without behavioral significance in the daily affairs of life, con¬ 
ditioning neither family friendships nor economic opportunity. 
Not castelike in their quality, they involve mere snobbery among 
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a few households in each of two Ge whose names signify scribelike 
status in ancient times. The majority of the village belongs to 
diverse Ge, nearly a hundred different ones, between whom no 
feelings of superiority or inferiority exist, and among whom the 
fie means little. The potters, too. have their Ge, but these mean 
less even than for the Goyigama. Status within each caste i$ prac¬ 
tically determined by acquired position or the acquired positions 
of relatives in recent times. 

The potters of Kalugama arc not merely ‘'potters' 1 by caste; 
potting is their source of livelihood today as ii lias been for cen¬ 
turies. The Dutch Tombas attest the antiquity of their trade in 
this village. Nor have titty entered into the brick and rile industry 
which some of the Goyigama villagers Jiave found profitable, and 
which to others provides a source of regular wage employment 
Although one or two prosperous families among them own small 
paddy acreages, these are let out on share rein to Goyigania cut 
tivators. Of the Badahala, the Goyigama gtnerally agree “they are 
hopeless at cultivation." The potters, on the other hand, insist, as 
is quite true, Lhat they have little land, and mrilier that their 
normal trade would suffer if they attempted to learn c ultivaiion. 
Among the forty families of Badahiila caste in the village everyone 
is dependent upon potting, a craft to which each adolescent and 
adult household member contributes, with a keen regard for age 
and sex differences in the allocation of specialized roles. In recent 
years there has been little out-migration except for purposes of 
marriage. Sons arc following fathers, and tlu - not distant urban 
markets of the coast provide a steady and increasing demand tor 
their products. The local industry is growing. Production is purely 
on a commercial basis, If Kalugania Goyigama wish pots, as they 
of course do. always they ate paid for in accord with market price, 
usually in the medium of paddy. 

Composing the village there axe perhaps twenty distinct neigh¬ 
borhoods. frequently separated from others by lowland paddy fields 
or by stretches of rubber. In all but two«>t these areas the jmpula 
lion is strictly Goyigama, except for the Hem Families living in 
the central bazaar area from whiili the entire composite of sub 
villagc neighborhoods takes its name, (The bazaar is in fact a series 
of a dozen boutiques interspersed along the central lane with Goyt- 
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gama bouses.) "The potters live in their tivo neighborhoods, each 
bordering upon Coyjgama households on at least one side. The 
neighborhood generally in Kaluganm is socially self-contained, and 
tu this the potters, with their additional bond of caste, offer no 
exception, l.xfept for commercial transactions lilicrc are no shops 
in ihr potters neighborhoods), their lives are contained within 
their areas or cross ihe boundaries of the village into a neighbor¬ 
ing one where people of elicit caste also reside, Except for a few 
neighborly Goyigatna families! their extra-household social life is 
among ihotisclvet anti with their kin in the nearby village. The 
secondary groups of village life, like lire Intimate associations, are 
distinct by caste, through disparity ol interest as much as dis¬ 
crimination. The Rural Development Sodetv with its predomi¬ 
nately agricultural inteitsrs does not appeal to the potters, and 
white some belong to the cooperative societies they participate 
little. Obv ioiiily, leadership would invariably remain a Govigama 
pUTogatite, but the potters would be welcome to attend if they 
were interested, in affairs of religion, every family in the village 
being Huddliisi, the subtle influences of historic caste discrimina¬ 
tion have a mure obvious effect. 

l- mif twenty yean ago, Kalugarm had a single temple in which 
bmh castes worshiped. It ivas, and is, dominated by the Govigama, 
wiilia Siyam -Nikay*priest, and located in a strictly Goyigama sec¬ 
tion of the village. But twenty years ago an event occurred which 
brought (he issue of caste into temple activities. On a poya day 
(holy day) in 1930. one Raiya Radahabya sat among friends of 
Goytgama caste on the matidnf/pa, the high wage-1 ike structure in 
the center of the preaching ImJL When the priest entered he noted 
the situation, and immediately announced that the hana for the 
day would be "Bal liana," />., preaching for Baiy.i, His words are 
well rcmemlwrcd to the present day. ffsiya was severely repri¬ 
manded by the priest for affrontcry, and | 5c and Itis people advised 
to remember i hcir pom km Jn life, ‘Tor, 1 - ^tid the Bhikkhu. “if 
\ou do sm.li things in this birth, in your next birth vou will surely 
be bom into still lower caste." Upon that same day the potters 
of Kaluga 111a began work on thcti own temple, for all knew that 
they had been publidv insulted as □ body, and that the Buddha 
DAatnma ii Ulricas. Although .1 number of the Govigama leaden 
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felt badly over the incident, none dared take issue with die priest, 
and indeed, once the insult was given, ii is unlikely th.it the course 
of events could have been changed. Four years later the potters* in 
a temple of their own construction, installed a priest of Amnrapnta 
Sect. 

It might he thought that an incident Su strongly felt would have 
brought a lasting enmiry between the castes. In fact it had no such 
elfect. The potters sjiuply changed their place of worship, quietly, 
and incidentally, with the financial assistance of wealthy Goyigama 
grieved at the incident and sympathizing w ith their feelings. Not 
did the tower caste completely withdraw from the religious life of 
the Goyigama community. Throughout they have attended inter 
mittently at the now Goyigama temple, and at remit pirith cere- 
monies were to be found in number listening along with Goyigama 
men ai the railing of the preaching hall. The chief priest is still 
no other than the one who gave the well remembered "Bui Ban.T 
and the potters say unanimously. "!t only he would ask alms of 11s, 
we would gladly give." But not being asked, the potters support 
only their own temple and the priest of tltcii own caste. 

One should not conclude from this that life in the village is 
completely equalitarian between these communal divisions. The 
BaduhiiJa is still an inferior caste, although the symbols of their 
low birth and discriminations in behavior are inexact and mild. 
The last two decades have witnessed significant changes, both in 
the amount of friendly interaction and hi the diminished synilwh 
of social distance. Today no outsider ran tell In the dress or man 
ner of a man 10 which caste he belongs, Goyigama men of wealth or 
influence are addressed hy potters as Afipuhumy. a mild honorific 
which is maintained more by the personal status of the recipient 
than by a feeling of caste comp a Is ion. Informal borrowing «f 
money, pat lieu lari y by potter from Goyigama, is not unco mm on 
today, without interest and without formal acknowledgment td 
debt. Although the potters are never inured to Goyigama family 
festivities, the latter frequently attend similar events at the homes 
of potters. There ii no doubt but that ihe lower ustc lainilv feel* 
honored by such attention. However, at these events the visiting 
Govigama is unmistakably and specially an honored visitor and 
some semblance* ol ancient tabus arc maintained. Never would 
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tile high caste guest eat Food prepared in die ton* caste borne, but 
he will certainly accept bottled drinks, alcoholic or otherwise, 
betel or perliaps a clierooL As among themselves, it is die custom 
of the Goyigama to make a gi(i of money when be attends such 
a function, or ahernativdy, he may, without appearing, send the 
money upon receipt of an invitation. 

Tiie persistence of Lood talms is also seen when an exorcLser of 
Goyigama caste performs at a potter home, as he is always w illing 
to do on the same terms as for others, A generation ago the potters 
had difficulty in getting such functionaries, not because they re¬ 
fused to perform, but because during their lengthy ceremonies no 
food suitably prepared could be provided. Today the exorciser 
will not eat food prepared in the potter home, but friendly Goyi- 
gams rise to the occasion, sending in food prepared in their caste 
clean kitchens. 

Rarely docs the lower caste mil ai the home of the higher, nnd 
indeed the reverse is equally true. When the Goyigama visits in 
the potter neighborhood, recognition of the honor is given tn 
the humble mannei of the host, his careful language, and in defer¬ 
ential seating, e.g,, a chair borrowed from a prosperous neighbor, 
fl the potter goes to the home of the Goyigama he invariably re¬ 
ceives friendly greeting, but under no circumstances sits on a chair 
or oil the same bench or bed with his host or other of his host’s 
caste. Many Goyigama homes have on the verandah a bench which, 
although used freely by Goyigama villagers In their evening chats, 
is explicitly the seat for a potter If lor any reason lie should pay 
a call. 

There art no harsh nor galling discriminations in Kalugama. 
The potter buys his rice and curry stuff at the cooperative note or 
the privately owned Goyigama boutique, like his high caste fellows. 
In the school there is no breath of inequality nor even the subtle 
discouragement to study given low caste children in some locali¬ 
ties. That there are no educated persons among the potters is due 
purely to die combination of di si merest arid inadequate resources, 
although regarding the latter, several of them are moderately 
secure. The dhoby serves them Lit aJi the capacities in which he 
serves the Goyigama. Anti in the passage of twenty years there have 
been no serious disputes or antagonisms across caste lines, although 
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within each segment disputes and even violence are not uncom¬ 
mon* This is due more to the separation of the two cashes in their 
daily living than to the passiveness of the posters. I he tine of 
Gcvigama tolerance is rarely reached in the actual behavior of the 
lower caste* and that line itself h not clearly defined and Is very 
flexible. 

Idee)logically the pemers are more emancipated than die Goyh 
gama only in respect to their convictions that all castes should liave 
espial righu and opportunities. They are no less communal than 
die Goyigarnn in their loyalties and marriages. It is singular that 
in the village the Goyigama were, with a very few exceptions, sup¬ 
porters of the conservative U3I.P* in the parliamentary ekaions H 
while the potters unanimously supported an independent candi 
date, not a communist, but one popular with the left. Super¬ 
ficially this might appear to evidence caste protest against the 
heavily Govigaina U + N.P. P actually the division is devoid of ide¬ 
ological significance, either caste or political* Hie Goyigama sup¬ 
ported a Govigama* and the potters gave their votes to a Karava, 
not so much because he was of a minority caste, and certainly not 
because he was leftish, as because of his connections with the 
Amutapura sect and the influence of the local priest. The Goyr 
gama vote, on the oilier hand, rested largely in communal loyalty, 
mediated and played upon by local fjersons of influence. The 
potters seek no relief From caste through political of other chan¬ 
nels, They see little reason to protest. Only in the use of family 
names is there some tangible evidence that the symbols of caste arc 
galling. There has been an increasing tendency to drop from the 
written name that portion which includes liadahalai as tv ell as 
certain other telltale syllables. A dozen years ago a leading man of 
the community wrote his name as Maggona Badahalage I.iya- 
norisa Fernando. Today he is simply Uyanotis. The 

deletions have removed his designation as a pottCT (BatjahSla)* they 
have removed the Portuguese addition Fernando, which happens 
to be distinctively non-Goyigama, and they have dopped the "□ 
ending (which holds izonnations of low liess}> from an otherwise 
status free given name, Liyanoris does not mind particularly that 
the Kalugama villagers, both Goyigama and EadahStayd. still Tcfer 
to him as Badahalayage Liyanorisa. for that, he is Free to admit, 
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is his name, but it pleases him before outsider! io be die indict in 
gnUhahlo Liyanam whose ancestors were of Maggoneu He h a 
potter and he does not complain at behaving like a potter f but in 
thi< modem age there is no reason why some outsider should put 
him down as 'low caste/" 

Btravf* Minority 

Tn localities having Beravayis and, less frequently* ones having 
DemaLi-ganaras, Oil or Kims era. the high caste lias been less toler¬ 
ant than in Kaiugama. Real caste antipathy and coercion in the 
enforcement of symbols of distance are rare phenomena in Ceylon. 
Apart from roccasional election fights, they are seen only in the 
relationships of Goyigama to the Berava and Demalagattara. 
For innately, both of these castes nre extremely small in the Low 
Country. BtravayiS arc scattered in small village clusters dose to 
the economically dominant Goyigama. The Kinder* people, found 
in only one or two localities, are numerically insignificant but are 
treated as inferiors even by the Ikravayas. and subject to much the 
same discriminations by others. The Dcmala-gatLira lice in large 
homogeneous villages not far distant from die western coastal 
towns.* Although discriminatory relations are found locally in 
reference to the \ ahimipura. bitter hostility and violence is usualEv 
limited to areas having Bcrava or Dermal a-gatura* Troubles are 
sporadic, but the combined Litem hostility h imuitsEatable, and 
among Bcrava is dearly a manifaiai ion oF change from the old 
order. Hierarchy is preserved, bin nn longer is ii accepted passively 
as the natural order of society. Numerically the BeiavSya* have 
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little significance, and as a source of civil commotion their rela¬ 
tionships with the higher castes utc trivial in the perspective of 
national problems. 

Apart from the large cities of the Low Country, the Berava are 
concentrated in the Southern Province, and partictilm ly in the 
general area of Tangalb anti Matara. It will be noted that the 
Census ol iHa_j showed their greatest concentration in this area, 
at which time they were 3.5 per cent of the Sinhalese population. 
It is unlikely Lliat the proportion is much different today, although 
subsequent emigration may have reduced it. While ficniva settle 
incuts are found too in the more westerly parti of the Low Coun¬ 
try, their proportion in the total population is minute. On the 
edges of cities and in some villages symbolic marks of status arc 
not used and caste tensions arc slight. General ly, through the vil¬ 
lages the inteicaste position of the Betava is essentially similar to 
that of the Tangalb-Matara area, although less sensational. Su 
periot-inferior relationships are most dearly piotu-uni ed in refer¬ 
ence to die caste in tills district, and observations made here are 
most applicable there. 

Typically the Bcrava village is found clove to the villages of the 
higher castes, often as a section ol the high caste village. Some¬ 
times it is isolated by as much as a lew hundred yards of paddy 
field or coconuts, sometimes it is an indiscernible sector of die Goyi 
mma nr Dtitava settlement. Where more than two or three Ifcrava 
households are found, residential segregation is always present. 

The larger settlements number from fifty to sixty families of this 
caste. 

Economically, the Bcrava are dependent duchy upon agricu! 
lure, but usually are neither the owner* nor tenants of paddy 
lands. Greatest revenue appears to be found in wage labor, par¬ 
ticularly in die paddy fields, coconut holdings, and ci trend la fields, 
all of which art common in the inland areas between Maura and 
Tanga lb. East of Tangalb small groups of Bertvi ate on a gov 
eminent colonization scheme, living under typical village modi- 
linns. In moat settlements drumming at the temples is. practiced 
by several families, as are devil dan* ing -iful other tetcinoiual 
activities. Although every temple has poya day drumming, and 
exorcising dances are regular occurrences, it is doubt In I ii the 
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majority of the caste follows the traditional arts. The traditional 
practices arc almost entirely a monopoly of the caste, except that 
astrology is practiced by others. (A few fomities of higher status 
have taken up devil dancing on a professional basis, and other 
forms of exorcising are typically practiced by Goyigama.) 

Throughout Ceylon there is a tendency for economic power to 
be correlated with caste status. The tendency, it is true, is fre¬ 
quently lacking in particular localities, and along the coast caste 
status itself has moved upward by the fact of economic power, as 
with the Karova and Sslagaina, The Bcmvayo are generally poor, 
owning few lands in a country where land is the primary form of 
capital as well as a mark of status. There .ire exceptional individ¬ 
uals more prosperous than most Of their high caste neighbors, but 
in genera! the Betavii are economically weak. Poverty is reflected 
In low educational attainments, for higher education usually re* 
quires attendance at a boarding sellout, entailing not only loss of 
youthful earning power but a drain on family resources which 
only the prosperous can stand. Very few Betavii youths are trained 
for the higher occupational or governmental posts. Tire town- 
dwelling Btravaya is emancipated from many of the strictures of 
caste, but lie is usually poor. Village Berova are almost as low in 
economic worth and power as in caste status. 

The low level of living and minimum of creature comforts in 
the Berava village are not exclusive lo them. Their living is no 
worse than considerable proportions of all tastes, including the 
highest. White the Bcrava are bitterly aware of poverty, economic 
inferiority is not the immediate source of local tensions. Caste 
tension is the r«uh ol the repudiation of traditional strictures 
haying symbolic value, and that only. While these svmbolic re¬ 
strictions may seem to one outside the society to be trivial, they 
are not so to the villager. 

Battlt of the Batitan. During the late r^jo’s caste tensions cen¬ 
tering upon the Berava reached such an active phase dial they 
were given cognizance by both the Government and the press. The 
immediate cause lay in the opening of Southern Province schools 
to Berova children who bad previously not attended. Although 
in some areas children of Lhis caste attended school freely, particu¬ 
larly in villages adjacent to the coastal towns, there had remained 
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a widespread disregard for compulsory attendance laws. This toi^ 
dition was less dependent upon the Beravaya s disinterest in educa¬ 
tion than the high caste sentiment of the community and at times 
oE the teachers and village authorities. Needless to observe, this 
boiling over of caste Feeling has roots in traditions of social distance 
as well as in new ideological Forces. Usually the high caste resent¬ 
ment was aroused ]ess by the presence of the low caste children in 
the classroom > some of whom had always attended in most lt>cali¬ 
lies, titan bv their neglect of the current symbols of soda! distance 
and inferiority. Around these symbols, hominy and even violence 
are not new: the school became the current setting within which 
the battle for status symbols occurred. 

Typical of these outbursts and illustrative, too, of solid demo¬ 
cratic leadership, was a situation in a village near Tangalla in 
1 910 hi this mixed GoyigaTtia and Berava locality about fifty 
of the lauer children suddenly appeared on their way to school 
wearing banians. In the assault which followed some of them had 
ihe banians torn from their backs. For several <Liys following the 
episode hostilities were so pronounced that a Colombo newspaper 
referred to the situation as a "caste fend. Steps were being taken 
by the more conservative Goyigama to boycott the Ilcravi com¬ 
munity. On the Other side, a local government official supported 
police action as a imatia of preserving the peace and protecting the 
harassed low caste* in the exercise of their rights. 

This news story is particularly interesting, for it demonstrates 
the symbolic nature of the precipitating action. Lite role of youth 
in the introduction of the tabued symbol, and the active interven¬ 
tion on behalf of die low castes of a local official, himself of unim¬ 
peachable atatiis within the highest caste. Most of the significant 
and complex forces relative to intercastc disturbance generally arc 
implicit in this report. 

The battle for the banian reflects the age-old traditions of status 
differentiation in Ceylon a* well a* the symbolic basis for the 
BeravayTis revolt from tradition. "The haninru ^n innocent knit, 
sleeveless undershirt., throughout Ceylon is far more a national 
costume than that which professional nationalists affect in the 
cities. In the tradition of ancient kings the upper body covering 

1* Reported in The Timdt of CtyUmj Catmufeo* Feb. 1 ?. i9» 
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is forbidden the very low castes it> many Sinhalese villages. Only in 
the Low Country, strangely enough, is it general I v forbidden, or 
made difficult [or. the Beravaya. And here die measure of a com 
munity's caste conservatism is lo he found in the drummer's under 
shirt, just as in Kandyan villages the same may be noted in 
reference to Rodiya or Paiiyi. The mih tartan value of the body 
coveting in the Low Country is nib men of high caste in the vil¬ 
lages are usually In the same state of undress through choice. An 
evening dampness can as readily he displaced by a shawl thrown 
over ili< shoulders prai iii rd nut in frequently by the IWravaya and 
<jt Iters, rite bare upyier body is jio mark Or stigma: the proscription 
of upper body covering is the heart of the issue. 

Other Tension Areas. Although the banian has become an alb 
Important lymbal, the actual strictures of caste are somewhat more 
bn lusivc. Marriage is, of course, never entered into between other 
castes and the lieravaya. except jierbaps a very exceptional cross- 
u«e match with an Olbri 11 Residential segregation, with close 
blood kinship, operates Imre, as it does with must caste groups, to 
support caste communal life. For the Ik-mva communal distinc¬ 
tiveness witltm the village is scarcely fortuitous. In die village 
rim BcravayS rarely is upon personal egalitarian terms with one 
of different caste. Salutations express his inferiority: on the nar¬ 
row pathway in- steps aside, his demeanor thar of an inferior, 
Jm vriimist-hold relationships with one of higher caste arc in accord 
'si!: traditional standards. His visit is determined by some specific 
purpose. Holidays and marriage festivities are separate cetebra- 
tioas Only the children play together, and this is brought to a 
minimum through segregation and in some ullages c<m temporary 
tensions. 


At the village boutirjuin ail castes trade and, if there is a ten.simp, 
all partake. At the liny marker shop the Beraviyi may stop to 
listen and possibly enter into the gossip of the dav. Although 
others sit m stand talking t.ig ether. he stands apart or. if permitted 
to sit, he dues so ill It lowly position. At the teashop fie is served jn 
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special otonsils* The Rcravayt complains that His teacup invariably 
has a broken handle or a crack; so also do those lie has at home, 
liirt at the shop he knows ftil I well that these are set aside for 
his use. Nor does he sit when he drinks his tea in many village 
boutiques, 

Ten nr fifteen years ago it was no doubt true that a EeravajS 
could not have a house with a life rooh This, along with narrow 
restrict lom upon the upper body covering for women, has been 
fm^otlen The more prosperous village Beravi /sometimes have tile 
roots; in only one village has overt difficulty been known to occur 
in recent vein-* met sndi ostentation, Similarly, the women wear 
jackets in practically every village without thought of creating 
antagonism. Restraint is exercised in the wearing of sarecs, bangles 
and in other forms of conspicuous consumption. It is said also that 
until m rm years when children were in school, they were often 
required to sir on the floor. Today,, even segregation in seating is 
not the ride, although without doubt some schools effectivclv pre¬ 
vent ttcrava entollmcm, and nthm have class tooth segregation. 

Participation in community iimmuions is nor usually caste re 
st na ive, although it Ls usually associated with some form of segre 
gainm Imcrrasrc mining Iti the tcnipkn b not uncommon. Inn in 
a number of 1 realities the Beravi attend Ramarrya temples to 
which onlv the more liberal high castes also come. Where the 
banian tesrrirtion is in order, not even temple worship is excluded 
front die tab 11 ;“ Schools hi general make no ca*te distinction, and 
where they do. whether at the instigation of the headman or bv 
tile prejudice of the head teacher, the terlinkjues are subtle, fm 
ihe censure nf rhe higher government education officer or of the 
higher district officials would be strenuous. The caste battles ot 
i n-(9 were the result of putting banians on every child, frequently 
at the insistence of school authorities. In some places bamam arc 
not worn by Berava school children even now, and frequently ill 
feeling is created where they are worn if the child does not remove 
that, herished symbol upon returning limnc in ihr evening. 

That the Bcmva have long since teased m accept their tradi^ 
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dona I status is evident, as are the diminishing discrimiuatoTy atti¬ 
tudes on the pan ol many high caste persons, Tensions are estab¬ 
lished through the differential rate of change in the attitudes of 
the Beravfi and their nearby high caste neighbors, It would be 
impossible to find a Low Country Beravaya who accepted sym¬ 
bolic db rimi nation as part of the moral sradiiion:tl order. Resent¬ 
ment at differentia! treatment in respect to dress, sitting arrange¬ 
ments and inferior china ware sit the teashop is universal This is 
not fcamma; it is injustice. The repudiation of inferiority symbols 
does not imply a repudiation of caste. The Bemvaya is usually 
quite free to confess that his blood is inferior to that of the Goyi* 
gam a. but just what he means is difficult (0 shy* Here ll an 
“inferiority" that should carry with it no disadvantages and no 
recognition of inferiority in behavior. Tins paradox is not infre¬ 
quent in Ceylon, fos even among the more equal coastal higher 
castes the "feeling" and mental outlook adhere* to the hierarchy 
of soperiority-itiferiorily in blood. The Berava* like others not 
of highest caste, are mixed in these feelings. They have representa¬ 
tives who claim for them Btahmintcal Indian origins* although 
the villagers are usually unaware of this. Nor do they object 10 
a communal basis of local social organization: there is no bitter¬ 
ness at the frxial cxriifrivcness of the higher caste, and caste en¬ 
dogamy i* defended. Some, it is true. profess that a society wholly 
without caste is preferable, but the drive for emancipation is di¬ 
rt-tied toward inferiority symbols; communal separateness is an 
issue of no greai importance and one upon which the villager has 
never dwelt in hb ot-m thinking. 

For the higher castes the attitudes are more complex. It goes 
without saying that at all levels the communal life on caste lines Is 
accepted as the nature of society. Many high rastc villagers are 
under no illusion as to the superiority of their blood. It would be 
difficult to say whether or not the majority lias strong Feelings 
regarding the preservation of tow caste inferiority symbols. Ors the 
basis of extended discussions with villagers throughout the tension 
areas, it would seem, tentatively* that die overwhelming majority 
favors symbolic distinctions, and a large minority w p il| participate 
in or condone coercive methods for retaining them. With note¬ 
worthy exceptions the higher caste villager, rich or poor, looks 
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with disfavor upon tlie decline of taste symbolism. A majority, 
perhaps, regret the change* they see r but recognize iliac limes and 
manner* are beyond their control- There is no evidence whatso¬ 
ever that ihe preservation of caste conservatism is any stronger 
among the poor Goyigama peasant than it is among the Landed 
village aristocrats and Eunciiormies, In the present generation, 
well-to-do youth are perhaps more liberal since frequently they 
have attended the large ceniral or town high school. 

The attitude of the prosperous Goyigama villager sire given 
fairly typical expression by an English-speaking man near Galk¬ 
in his description of caste relationship in hh village: 

Here in B,,, the blacksmith is oiEered a chair and treated in a 
friendly wav. The tlhuhy is of course a servant and should he treated 
as a servant He must sis cm a mat and not eat or drink with us- The 
low castes ate wearing banians now, and I personally have no tihjec- 
tion, but you realize that one tiling lead* to another. After all one 
expects servants to be serv ile, V<ju let h im wear trouser* and next he 
sits down beside iou and ihen I hud him sleeping in my bed. , , . 

A Goyigamn man would never use abusive words on a low caste: 
dial would not suit a person of high caste. But you can be sure that 
il he oversteps fits bounds badly, some retaliation will come. He will 
pay for it. Perhaps f could throw a atone at a bush on a dark night. 
Gh, low caste means tow manners. 

Nor are these attitudes confined to the Goyigama. In some places 
the strength of Karitva and Durava and SaJagama sentiment is as 
great. Usually members of these castes are not active in hostile 
relations* but it is widely believed by the Berava and others that 
they often instigate the Gayigamn to action. A simple and kindly 
Karlva near Tangalb sums up his views on die caste situation: 

We (Karava) think about the Berava just as the Goyigama do- 
I do not like lo sec them or the Vatampura either in banians. 
Allowing them to wear inch things h just not good. !t was not done 
by their parents nor by their grandparents/' 

In one locality a Berava village is coerced into inferiority rituals 
and symbols by neighboring farmers of Durava caste whu form the 
majority in the area- Here there is considerable economir depend 
ence upon the Durava in the form of labor in the coconut plots 
and the dtronella fields. Economic subservience lias not retarded 
die Beraviyi’s desire for cmaiidpaijon. The village know* the high 
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tension and articulate complaints of the lower caste. It also is one 
of the few in which not only adults but also ihe children at school 
forego banians. The Durava and Kaias a teachers do not insist that 
they be scorn. All other customary manifestations of inferiority 
are maintained and, by submissivem-s* in action although not in 
thought, conltict has been averted throughout die last fifteen years, 

The Beravaya man of this village says: “Even if 1 am sitting on 
my owu bed in my oim house and do not get up as the high caste 
man (Duravn) comes by, I would later be whacked on the road." 

Tile Durava living a quarter of a mile distant says: “It is right 
that the Beravaya sits on a stool in rnv house and fie must do so, 
and he should wear no banian. I think that lie should be able to 
give Iris children an education if he has Lite money, and be per* 
milted to rent fields from us." 

In still a different area, Liu- Berava live dominated by the Mena 
in numbers and ill local political ami economic affairs. Here it 
would appear that the Elena, with the Kar.iva, are the responsible 
elements lor the banian prohibition and other discrimination!. 
Although die (joytgama t$ generally the he/e noire for the Bcra- 
vaya, tile other I uglier tastes under similar conditions require 
much the same behavior, The only apparent difference is a tend¬ 
ency for the salutations to be less exalted. 

Active conflicts between the low castes and the high are not 
frequent; the Beiava and the Vahumpura are unconscious gradu¬ 
alists. But there are few Berova villages which over the past decade 
have not known some fighting, often without serious bloodshed, 

over the symbol* of caste. A classic case in the village of K._ 

illustrates the general pattern in its most virulent form. 

At a major political rally in 1945 held in a nearby coastal town, 
a distinguished member of the Government made a public pres¬ 
entation of a banian to a Qcravaya. This recipient was from K- 

The man proudly twite hU new jioswssiort home and continued to 
weai it for some days without perceiving the growing tension 
among the Coyjgama neighbor*. Inevitably, on Ids w ay home from 
town one evening lu was beaten by two men of the local Gov learn a 
community. Immediately the minority group sought police protec¬ 
tion and started local ccum. action against the assailants. For a 
month and a halt no village reaction was evident, but finally an 
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incident of violence occurred in which a Berova man severed die 
hand o£ a Goyigaina. In the ensuing month and a half there were 
said to he seventeen cases of assault in the village 

During the past year life in K-has been peaceful hut not 

without tension. With the assistance of town wdl-ivishera of Goyi- 
qama castr. and incidentally political candidates, the Berova have 
built up a central fund. This "fight fund" is expressly for the pur¬ 
pose o! fighting legal battles arising from discriminatory behavior. 
Banian-wearing in die village today is an unsettled issue. A lew 
brave men wear them when they 1 go to tow n, rnosi do jjnt* and even 
the bold remove their finery when ordered to do so. Since the 
Series oF incidem* children hav* worn banians r-« school but not 
after school in the village, the school itself being in a differem vil¬ 
lage. Court action, warnings of magistrates, and the obvious assist¬ 
ance of important families outride the tmmttitaic locality have 
achieved an unsteady measure of success. The deflection of the 
Bcrovaya from the wishes of the majority brought few sanctions 
other than physical violence, for the economic power of ihe neigh¬ 
boring Goyigama is not great. Paradoxically it is the Berova who 
luve imposed sanctions on their tormentors, Associated with the 
village and a neighboring one are several lemples, representing 
each of the major sects* The Berova participate in that of the 
Ramanya order and since die violence have steadfastly refused to 
bear di sum in temples attended by other members of dir village/* 

In K-. die caste situation is unstable but the direction of 

change is obvious, With the support of external high caste Friends 
and a determination to press to the absolute limits of peaceful 
intercourse the symbols will slowly fade away, No doubt this 
would happen without the changes which will be brought by a new 
generation of high castes, at least parr of whom will fie more 
liberal. 

Not yet is the economic position of the Rerovaya sufficiently 

U Tbii i^ycair h a icnum tiiftmr for ifrc CvvittSim wnrUllpfTI xnd ha j nreo 
*EtainJ fr^ubr tvnpniJtU^i d, E <SnimiML-i> (turn ^tnc diitsttnc jpJ a e cmuhlctablf 
casr. HM]c|ofnt the iiiair« wa* trmJirfii i«- the anemlon gitYcrnmnir offiriuti 
amf. mn of pern™) trip**! fbt an i-ffirial ffiiKnUffl. ntpdjcnuthri-i «4 
IS con a likcukacd eovnpnntl^f SVhcO lju" r4l[Li:i] found 11 iiR> 3 ^i s iir priiQTtellT 
Id ^mnixilcc ihdir waft’ll. within the isEkiqr. fhc dnimmm ImOlA It qishc itn 
possible to give up ibclr bmecrtt at t hoe psrtkulB tempi?! 
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high to sec its effects in village emancipation. The occasional wll- 
todo member oi r the caste is, in some respctis, in a more difficult 
position than his poorer contemporaries. Seldom h lib caste com¬ 
munity sufficiently large or his economic power sufficiently great 
to hold the high caste hotheads in check and his wealth is a tempta¬ 
tion co ostentatious display. Illustrative of such a dilemma is an 

occurrence in the village of U-about A party of well 

dressed m augers alighted from she bus pacing through ihc vil¬ 
lage anti went immediately into a small tcashop for refreshments 
and to inquire the way to the home of a well known lleravaya. 
Village people, iiweterately curious, followed close behind them 
and discovered when they arrived at the home that the strangers 
were there eg make a proposal of marriage. It was obvious that 
those who had taken tea from the cnp$ of high castes and seated 
themselves in the doing were themselves Bcrava. A gathering 
crowd rained stones op the home in which nuptials were being 
arranged, until finally h in desperation* the women of the house 
came out to worship the Gtiyigaiua and plead the newcomers' 
ignorance of village conventions* Although ihe incident ended 
without bloodshed, the subsequent sanctions imposed bv the vil¬ 
lage led ultimately to the sale of the Remvaya's property and his 
departure from the comm unity. 

Political Radicalism. With the juxtaposition of taste dtscrim- 
mat inn and 3 general condition of landless poverty h it might be 
expected that the Bcrava would he fertile ground for political 
radicalism. This is indeed the case, but onlv in so far as they arc 
influenced by the possibility of immediate gains in social freedom 
and release from poverty. One can travel the length and breadth of 
the Southern Province without finding a single village Beravaya 
who professes acceptance of any dement in communistic ideology. 
They are strongly influenced by the leftist charges of extravagance 
in government and their indictment nf die inequitable distribm 
lion of lands. Beyond dm the villagers, regardless of caste, have not 
the vaguest conception of party differences and political ideologies. 
Strongly influenced by political leaders whom they personally re¬ 
spect some of whom come to their aid in timr of erUh, a tew pro¬ 
testing villages vote solidly "right. 1 ' Others for the same reasons 
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vote solidly "left/' In general die strong economic protest of die 
area favor? those who indict the status quo « This is a predisposition 
shared by the poor of many castes* where local leadership is "left /' 
The communist vote of die Low Country is not articulated in caste 
terms; it is usually expressed by the low castes in words of economic 
protest. Thus, in a village referred to earlier, composed chiefly of 
Durava and Beravi, in which die suppression of the latter was pro¬ 
nounced, both castes are predominately "'left'* in then votes. Both 
arc poor, and both strongly influenced by a soda!ly minded and 
highly respected leftist leader in a nearby coastal town. Caste dis¬ 
crimination is scarcely a political issue in this locality, (As (at 
a* one might determine, no person of cither caste had ever heard 
of communism as a movement and an ideology .) 14 

In the village of K .——> where caste feeling and cohesive ness lias 
become excessively strong, communist support has been rational¬ 
ized to caste protest. It is significant that there a leading commu¬ 
nist, himself of high caste, has provided both moral and financial 
support to the Berava in dieir troubles. Ideologically, the people 
arc Ear removed from the Stalinist position of their political mentor 
and leader. Strongly attacking die present Government in its 
failure to protect diem, and die police for their corruption and 
lack of faith* the village men spontaneously ollertd the solution 
for their worst ills! "Bring back die British." “It" said an elderly 
spokesman in this discussion with die village men, "the British had 
not hern here w h e would have been 011 shed by the Goyigama; the 
Government of Sinhalese will never antagonize the biggest section 
of the people. * , * If die British came back life would be much 
better P for wc would he given fair treatment/* Here indeed is 
revolution t 

Ideologically, communism has not prospered in tins climate of 
caste tension. Critics oF the Government., many of whom arc them- 

14 li ii ligmfjamK ilmt in interview* wtih woitf of Lmr Cnunin villager* of ail 
Cll m r «nl? *vx pmuli Mai no| ituxCtt-l b> ihr lUj^r Allan [hftl they ncte par 
tirfpaxlii^ in a rrVGlutllHlRn 1 mtHrmnll. The one exception. much to lh^ ditgin-l 
of hi* lliteentn^ neighbor*. thtniKhl lh .11 he would ** isUtlng h> fi^hr for Uni d 
lope v i t tilt! pot siTett tempi r lam! ami the BiKldElilE Sangh^. "Hiit I he 
virtual i mfli i ij ppfct ot anliirvulutif nary reifKifix ^31 tint *Uic to TOrpc^i Tot the 
ftclili^t M the iplt-li loner il evidenced Vi the taefc that Ilf wai txVjm for a 
lrftiii because ot liti IntoavISiy of dress which coin rated with that sHecTtd 
by kttiu kadcnl 
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selves ideological communist*, Iiave, however, gained office. As fai 

as K.-is concerned they would have gained office more readily 

by defending “imperialistic exploiters:" Caste discrimination is a 
minor |nm of the "left" movement. With the BeravS it has added 
to the general unrest and dissatisfaction also induced by landless- 
ness. 1 i they arc more ’ left than (licit poor Gqyigttnaa neighbors 
it is mainly because pool Goyigama tend more to identify them¬ 
selves with die leading families and landlords who are firm in 
the support of their governing kin and the status quo. This phe¬ 
nomenon, present among Low Country Goyignma, is evidenced 
more sharply ill liic Kandyan region. Jn the Low Country one fitnk 
many village is in opposition to the people who run tilings: that 
they support co mmun ists is the result of political accident and 
total ignorance of ideological and party principles. For every vil¬ 
lager who would support revolution in principle or in fact, there 
are many who would seek the solution to present ills by return 
ion teu dal order, with liumaiiii.niuii i nodi hr <uj mis. 

Movements A any jjom Din rim {nation, in several of the towns 
important individuals have been active in die movement to pre¬ 
vent discrimination. In time of hostility and die inevitable court 
actions that follow, defenders and even financial supporters are 
not lacking. Eli daily allairs examples ate set by egalitarian rela¬ 
tionships with persons ot lower caste, sometimes at the risk of 
personal status in the community. Thus in one town a member of 
a local and highly respected Goyigama family, holding an impor¬ 
tant government of rice, employs a JJeravaya. clerk and is known to 
eat at the same table with him. The personal, official and family 
status ol the individual is so high that local censure remains covert. 
Willi the passing of the years the community has become met! to 
the relationship and b scarcely conscious of its impropriety. In 
another town an important landholding and professional man. a 
Kariva. rclusei to deal with a tenant or a client if lie approaches 
with the salutation of worship. Keeping the low caste bench in his 
office, he assiduously points out to every man who moves toward it 
ifiat it is reserved lor those who refuse to wear banians. Political 
campaigners of all hue disclaim, in talking with ileravayas. all 
interest in preserv ing the caste hierarchy. Some indeed arc sincere. 
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and give their views in public meetings in the towns. A Cabinet 
member, in an effort to dramatize the amtdkmtmmtion policy 
of the admiiiivtniLion, presented a haul an to a Beravap, as has 
been related. This event served mainly ro kindle intercaste ten¬ 
sion. to die temporary disadvantage of die low caste. In a town 
nobody thinks about the banian; the Beraviya may drew as he 
pleases whether he shops in the boutiques or attends the local 
cinema or temple. Ordinarily the: Tow caste villager wraps his 
banian or shin in die fold of his sarong when he leaves his house 1 , 
donning it as be nears the town. In town caste proscription* art 
relaxed- This b due much less to any anonymity in the towns than 
to the disinterested frame of mind among those with whom they 
are it* contact, and the fact that leadership here is in the hands 
of the westem-edurated professional and merchant class. 

Throughout the Low* Country, the discrimination of caste and 
the symbols of inferiority and superiority affect relatively few 
individuals, and at the worst are usually not seriously inhumane 
or degrading. At the presen 1 time the very conflict over status 
symbols demonstrates that the remaining relics of die past will pas* 
awny rapidly. To identify this transition with the disruption of the 
caste order is not justified. The caste order of hierarchy is fading in 
terms of symbol and prerogative. The influence of die towns, the 
greater opportunity for education and migration by persons of low 
caste, the liberalizing influence of the higher schools upon the high 
castes, and numerous other conditions work toward the demise of 
caste symbols. This transition is seen in the village a* wdl as in tlu 
town, although the present period h one of instability and confu¬ 
sion in the rejection and the demand for preservation of die hier* 
arriiy. Village memory is long. Although the symbols of caste may 
l>e lost within a decade or two, the memory of status will survive 
longer. The sensitivity of the Karava or the Salagaina to his 'in¬ 
ferior" position attests the power of the statu* tradition even when 
divorced from symbols of inferiority and in opposition to flic fuels 
oF economic and political power The awareness of gradations will 
be writ ten in personalities long after they are lost in concrete pat¬ 
terns of behavior. Where the lower castes me few and dispersed, as 
with the Low Country Berova and Vahumpnra. emancipation 
from behavioral symbols takes longer, and no effective claim can 
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be exerted upon the prerogatives of office and local privilege. \ 
decade might conceivably obliterate all differential etiquette be- 
tween Goytgama and Ikrava; ir would he many decades before a 
rising educational and power position bv the latter could bring 
them to a point when they are viewed more as a differentiated 
community than at an inferior stratum in the society* And the die- 
hards will, no doubt, ding the harder to caste symbolism* for with 
the emancipation of these groups will go the last vestige of preroga¬ 
tive monopolies and whatever psychological satisfactions adhere 
to personalized discrimination. Shim will soon he universal for 
the Berava, hut many years will pass before the higher castes lose 
sight of the fundamental fact that M throughout ail history we have 
been letter people than you.” 

Although marriage within the caste is approved by ail, the pride 
of the higher caste has been potent in preserving the practice. To 
suggest to a liberal Duriva dial his daughter marry a Goytgama 
has nothing like the reaction as to a suggest ion that die marry 4 
IWavitya, Not that there is much doubt that caste cohesiveness, 
pride, and a strengthening qI endogamh: feeling accompanies the 
rise or a caste its social space, This has been shown in die Instances 
of the Karfiva and Salagama* who in their rise have found ration- 
ablation in ancient texts for thdi pride in belonging to a brave 
and (although not admitted by the others) very high caste. The 
heritage of hierarchy persists to sttcngilicn caste communal ism 
gtmerations after the hierarchv is meaningless in concrete precepts, 
power, and social position. 
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Caste in Urban and National Life 


Tilt 1 incongruity of caste with urban life » wit ten into 
every feature that distinguishes the city from the village. Con¬ 
tractual relations, multiplicity and superficiality of social contacts, 
physical mobility, demands for new skills, and many other ingredi¬ 
ents nf urbanism combine with the fact that die city is the focal 
point in the introduction of new ideologies. The inherent attri¬ 
butes oi urbanism and the introduction of western education and 
values have conspired 10 weaken a status system dependent upon 
tradition, localism, and immobility. The city is the natural habitat 
of achieved statuses and social mobility. 1 

The Sinhalese are an overwhelmingly rural people and Ceylon is 
mainly a peasant country. A smalt fraction of all Sinhalese live in 
urban areas and many of these savour more of the countryside than 
of the urban way of life. In the entire island, Colombo alone is a 
metropolitan renter: it is the center of dominance, governmental!}', 
economically, and educationally. With some half a million per¬ 
sons in its metropolitan area and marc than half of these within 
the urban limits of the city, it provides the logical point for view¬ 
ing die effects of city life upon die island's principal caste system* 

l Recanting [hr eflfir* or UThow'.MliOrt Upon COJte in Jnilia we Ma«m OlcoU. 
'"Thr Caste Sy-tlrai In lnd£j., H A mrrimn 'Sotialagfai RrrJfn [Vi, Vn(. 
tX, (ip. Ghuffr Cjrjj. Chap, VITI; atid 1_ $_ 5 CVUiIJev Indian C*ii* 

(fin) ifjj*. (.h^p. IX. Un rorttmmrJy, [git.fi irrjtEiirrui thii n,itoj£ci art 
r.y mtiic thm deduct;^ ffipmSripnj on lIl-ct uotverd mI 

tiller and pic-Himabh univcnaJ churatietink i of enTe. or flceding; rcfcAntci. 

= CthEuoibu Ima * | utj*e rwiflSifthmkw jwjpnhiWp, thkfiv C*yk>n TrrniJl imi 
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As the island's center of dominance. Colombo is the center of 
national policy making and administration, a fact which renders 
it a particularly good vantage point from which the permeation 
of caste in national affairs can be approached. 


Caste ts Colombo 

tn Colombo caste distinctions and discriminations approach the 
minimum, and the institution itself mainly exists below the surface 
of easy visibility. No person’s caste is signified hy his dress, nor are 
symbols of status, systematic segregation in housing, or discrimina¬ 
tory treatment in schools, temples, or public pi a res apparent In 
all such visible manifestations, traditionally at the very core of the 
caste system, die urbanite is emancipated. Although ancient caste 
roles have affected the modern occupational structure, conformity 
to traditional occupations is oi no great importance in the urban 
economy. Typically, ihc sophisticated Goyigama urbanite will 
assure the outsider dm caste is meaningless in modem urban Cey¬ 
lon, except for the quaint retention of caste preference in mar¬ 
riage, and die superficial observer usually agrees. Indeed, by 
comparison with the significances of social class differences in cul¬ 
ture. life opportunities, and economic inter esu;, caste seems a wait 
and anaemic institution. Class differences ate far more visible and 
probably more objective and sharper than in Western nations. In 
manner utterly incomparable with the class structure of western 
societies, the fundamental slants division of die urban population 
is into an English educated, shoe and trouser wearing, white collar 
and professional upper class, and the saronged. barefooted, ver¬ 
nacular-speaking labor class. This is die most highly visible status 
division of the society. and an extremely important one. 3 H i dr if 
castr bears no conformity. Although of slight or no importance for 
issues of social welfare, caste still has more significance for urban 
affairs than might Ire expected from a “quaint marriage custom.' 1 
The fact is that caste has not disappeared from the city. Although 
many traditional aspects of the system have died away, the deep 

a T<i Hiaki? hjlIl -t fRdwWmv ■* nui io iliiivnml llie iUtfdtmcn of rcooOiSlir 
ifiirr+-i ii uiim Jira»;i Him ihf (ptmiDf Elite afid llie bus in™ elitr .*rr. 
fmm I he -SArkS^iiiit iif cnnifi mlr Lfilcfal, cacji irp^LH ihe giacfilSy 
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sentiments w hich still support the endogamic principle in marriage 
have been partially redirected and transformed, fn an era of 
democracy aiul pleading for national loyalty above *'commu- 
nalism," many behavioral manifestations of caste have “gone 
underground/' 

Like the country as a whole, the precise taste composition of the 
city must remain unknown, (or such census data have not been 
provided since the early nineteenth century. [Not would any in¬ 
vestigator be sufficiently IkjUI to attempt random inquiries on so 
[letirate a subject. Certain empirical generattzarions are possible 
and these conform generally with the city caste census of t&io. 
Due to the accident of its location anti die more rapid westerniz- 
ing of tfie coastal area, Colombo Jias been built disproportion* 
ately of the non-Kandyan castes. Tins process can be explained as 
the result of two distinct phenomena, the principle of short dis¬ 
tance migration which was enhanced by the greater release of 
Low Country men from traditional controls, and the fact dial 
Colombo in its very growth extended over pre-existing Sinhalese 
villages. Colombo ;is a city was a product of European colonial 
enterprise; it did nor exist prior to the Portuguese conquest. As 
a center of power and of economic opportunity and culture, those 
favored by the conquerors have been :mn« ted to it, not only in 
Portuguese times but throughout history. Since the limits of 
colonial control and influence did not reach the Kandyan Prov¬ 
inces until well along in the nineteenth lentiuy, the interior was 
scarcely tapped by die growth of this European-built city. Even 
today, due both to distance and traditionalism, the Kandyan is an 
infrequent migrant to the Low Country. The physical expansion 
of the city itself also brought into it Low Country peoples who by 
accident of location were in the path of urban growth. Many homo 
gtneons caste villages were swallowed up as the city extended along 
the coast and to the interior. Along the immediate coastal stretches, 
old villages of Karava, Hunn, and Durava were encompassed ami 
partially digested. Toward the interior, village, of Low Country 
Goyigama, Valmmpura, HCna, and no doubt others, were ab¬ 
sorbed, This process continues today in the suburbs of the city, 
where industrial expansion is laid upon caste village foundations. 
As the metropolis grew, hy immigration and natural increase, and 
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was subject to internal mobility, I_he taste village pattern was over- 
tatti and modified but not wholly obliterated even in older sec¬ 
tions of (he city. 

TE*e Census of 1810 indicated that about i2 + ooo Sinhalese re¬ 
sided tn the limits of ihe city, outside the central fort area. Nearly 
R.ooo of these were Goyigama, most of whom undoubtedly were 
of Low Country origin. Over 1,500 were of fisher" caste and about 
irOOo were washers" (Henah Somewhat smaller numbers of Du 
rava, SaLagama and "smiths;" (Navamhinua) were reported, m were 
sprinklings of porters, barbers* Vahumpura, Eiiinii and Berava. 4 It 
is improbable that any major shifts in relative proportions have 
occurred in ttit- past century and :t half, It is likely, however, that 
some increase in the Valumipuia lias taken place, and unquestion¬ 
ably* almost ad d! the Kandyan castes are represented in small 
numbers, a condition which was not true at dial Lime. Numerical 
ranking at the present time would certainly place the Goyigama 
in the first position, with perhaps 50 per rent being of that caste. 
Karava pu>l>ably rank next, followed by Durava, Hrna. Valium - 
pura and Salagama in smaller numbern. The six castes mentioned 
here probably const!nine in total mote than tju per cent of the 
Sinhalese Colombo population, 

When the sophisticated and westernized Colombo Goyigama 
assures the westerner that caste is fast disintegrating anti is today 
but a skeleton in an otherwise respectable cupboard* be speaks 
a large grain of truth. Most traditional maniFesutintts of caste to 
be found in rite villages have been thoroughly un clem lined bv 
urban life and western humanitarian* individualist it and egali¬ 
tarian doctrines But a single traditional stricture lias survived with 
vigor in die urban itnsosphcsre ( and this is the principle of rMtt 
endogamy. Here die erosion of lheanciein institution is relatively 
slight; in othci urban social situaiiuns traditional discriminations 
and roles, caster etiquette, social distance and symbols of status are 
far past the median in (heir decay, and some aie entirely gone. 
Although these vestiges oF the past will Ive couched upon, 11 b 
endogamy which must command first attemion, for ii fo at once a 
man i festal ion of the traditional social order and a line qua non 

* Cited U Pitrrit (tig), Aj>pernii-i X_ 
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for the translation of the old caste communal is m into its contem¬ 
porary urban counterpart. 

Marriage within the caste is not universal among urbanites, but 
it is the rtile. Everyone ran enumerate cross-easic unions within 
the circle of ids t lose or remote acquaintanceship. whether he be 
of "coolie" class m among the trousered elite. Bui the fact that 
this is so attests more the sensationalism attached to the violation 
of precedent than Us frequency. No one would question the obvi 
Hus fact that the vast bulk of marriages arc within the caste. For 
lormalued marriages it ran be safely estimated that lulls' 03 per 
cent arc within the caste, and for the emancipated minority cross¬ 
ing of the caste line is nearly always 11 aught wilh serious family 
and emotional conflict. There is nothing accidental in the con¬ 
formity to caste principles: Lhe caste remains as the effective unit 
within which mates ate sought. Whatever additional requirements 
may be imposed, the first and foremost is caste tongrulfy. 3 Where 
the precept has been violated, family disorganization usually has 
cither preceded or followed the eve nr. Tin only exception to this 
1 tile would be found in the very stnail Bohemian set, among whom 
traditional kinship concepts have been modified and the romantic 
marriage complex lias taken root. This group is but a panicle 
within the I,tiger westernized" population in which marriage of 
ihf young nm.SE still meet the requirements of the kin, and union 
with a lower caste person would mean temporary «r permanent 
disiiiprimi or family ties, disloyalty to blood, and violation of an 
unwritten and religiously u oration a! bed moral code. 

The general disapproval of youthful romancing, with its obvious 
caste implications is infrequently challenged m u in the western- 
Jred English-speaking population. "Dating" is virtually unknown 
at any social level, and adolescent heterosexual contacts are dis¬ 
couraged. Few of Colombo's secondary schools are coeducational. 

S JuitOcciJy. the Irc^iirno nt nom-otc wirrH^s i< niven m>mc tittiiniton in thr 
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Perhaps the t-rcatest emancipation is to be found among univer¬ 
sity undergraduate* at the coeducational University of Ceylon. 
Here there is no dearth ol romances, but scarcely in the sense of a 
western college campus, "Crushes" are common, but they are based 
usually upon most superficial contact: dating among Sinhalese 
girls is practically nonexistent, and the very occasional hand- 
holding couple are a source of widespread gossip and in some 
instances of bitter jingles that spread far beyond the campus. 
Courting in any western sense has here the implicit, although not 
necessarily accurate, connotation «>t sexual immorality. Unques¬ 
tionably a sued] proportion of campus attachments culminate in 
marriage, but those which invoked interraste interest usualh are 
crushed by t!ie weight of parental authority and the negative 
power of the dowry. Instances are known where university author- 
ides were asked to intervene when a distant parent heard rumors 
that the daughter was enamored, howsoever circumspectly, with 
a young man of differing caste. Impetuous campus romancers, 
often basing ihcti affection on little more than a covert smile, 
usually rebound on another course when rhr obstacle of caste be¬ 
comes apparent. Those who jeopardize the highly prized security 
o£ kinship must be prepared to face life alone For the sake of love. 
In must cases the deep culturally bred desire for security triumphs 
over impulses having no strong supports in the culture or in per¬ 
sonal conditioning/' I hat Sinhalese youth idealizes romance there 
can be no shadow tjg a doubt, but to associate it with marriage is 
folly. Among many you tin of this class, caste has Just its moral 
value, but so tong as the true social security system in a security- 
minded country resides in kin who are lien brought under com¬ 
parable influences, i ntra ca s te marriage will survive in the city. 

Among tlit great body of uouser-wearing clerical workers, caste 
endogamy is perhaps more valued than among die elite, and cer¬ 
tainly more so than among those exposed ro the liberalizing influ¬ 
ences of university life and higher education in Ceylon, In this 
social segment, family integrity lakes on a semblance of what in 
the West has been termed middle* h« respectability or bourgeois 

" - |fn..iulin Hianuertain erf Colonae Uiuvcnfty rtvdmii, 
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morality. Proof against die bohemian ism of the elite and living in 
a world bounded principally by kin. this “middle class" accepts 
the democratic ideology of die West while abiding by the caste 
morality of the Fast. 

A great hiatus separates the English-speaking Sinhalese world 
from that of the sarouged, barefooted coolie laborer and dulled 
artisan, where it is probable that the greatest biological mixing 
of the castes h taking place today. Paradoxically, it is within this 
same great segment tliat the caste hierarchy U taken most seriously 
in personal relations. Among the relatively secure and regularly 
employed, the old village morality of family and of caste integrity 
in marriage is maintained, but in that great mass of submarginal 
sium dwellers less importance is placed upon the niceties of custom. 

The life of the nr ban-born stum dweller i$ in practically every 
respect conducive to familv disorganization both in kinship affilia¬ 
tions and in marital familv life. Household composition is seldom 
that of a normal marital unit: husband and wife are frequently 
separated in die struggle for employment; the day’s rice is always 
a precarious gamble. Here, too. women have frequently entered 
into industrial pursuits and street trades without the conventions 
of a western society to guide their behavior , 7 Ctose identification 
with village kin has, for many, long since Itcen shattered by 
mobility and shame in occupation. Marriage is frequently an extra¬ 
legal condition of convenience without the bonds conducive to 
permanence and without the sanctity of marriage vows* Legally 
many of the children in this lowest coolie class would be illegiti¬ 
mate and. in fact, a high proportion arc Fathered by temporary 
husbands. 

At this coolie level the city dwellers’ culture is that n{ the village 
more than it is that of the urban upper classes. Under the gi inch'rig 
circumstances of city life the village culture, transplanted 10 a 
foreign and unfriendly environment, produces social relationships 

T $ec further Rrv« Raul ami _5vhi& Fernando, “Tbe Femak Firm* VtMJLn in 
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w inch are diao tic. Where the individual has lost the pride and the 
power of kin, marriage loses its institutional character without 
developing the brittle but usually orderly com pan innate character 
of western family systems. Caste endogamy cannot survive where 
the marriage and family system themselves arc individualized and 
disorganized. Never has the endogamk principle applied to sex 
relations in the same manner as to formal marriage. When marital 
relations degenerate in more or less regularized sex relations, [lie 
collapsing institution can support neither the precepts of chastity 
nor endogamy. 

It h paradoxical tltat the mosr pervasive principle of caste has 
been most widely broken in that segment of urban society farthest 
from western ideological influences. So closely cm wined is the 
endogamous principle with the concept and structure of the family 
that only the gross demoralisation of the latter yields extensive 
disregard for caste morality along with other marital strictures. 

One should mu suppose that this characterization is valid for 
t he veiraailarepeating urban popular ion as a whole. Obviously, 
vast numbers, no doubt the majority, live circumspectly in kin- 
and community recognizetl martial families. Two conditions con¬ 
ducive to both family stability and continuing caste endogamy 
should be noted. Where the more or leu selfcotiiaincd M caste vil¬ 
lage” survive within the urban web, kinship and hence familial 
power has remained strong. Although in some instances these dis¬ 
tricts are abject stums and even penetrated by vice, intercaste mar¬ 
riage is infrequent and the marital unit itself commonly one of 
permanence. Flit- second condition conducive to marital caste 
purity is in the ease ©E migrants* particularly women, to the city 
from the nearby countryside. Although 1 lie moral hazards For the 
single woman are not less in Colombo than in most other cities, 
village attitudes of propriety have a deep hold* and the village kin 
con tin tic 10 he looked upon as the intimate social world and refuge. 
Heterosexual contacts arc studiously shunned and marriages often 
arranged in the home village or through the mediation ©r + at 
minimum, approval* oi village kin r The central location of endo 
gamk disregard lies more with individuated and economically 
hopeless city born but not rooted. How extensive this minority Li 
in the total urban population defies estimation, but it is surely 
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among them that the basic precept of caste disintegrates most 
rapidly. At ibis stage in urban Ceylon, mtercaste marital unions 
are usually merely one facet in the disintegration of the family insti¬ 
tution. Through the great bulk of the urban population the family 
is still strong and fully integrated with the extensive village kin. 

Also of central importance in the traditional caste system is the 
hierarchy of caste prestige. In the urban climate the hierarchy yet 
stands, but ii is largely short) of behavioral manifestations. Caste 
is a subjective reality even when behaviotally inconspicuous. The 
fact diat die Goyigaraa is high and the Beravaya is low ts as well 
known to the city dweller as the villager, although it has less in- 
Huence in daily conduct. Recognition of the ancient status dif¬ 
ferences is a significant factor in the personal sensitiveness of low 
caste persons mingling daily with the high caste. It ts the conflict 
of urban egalitarianism in conduct and the subtle recognition that 
castes arc not equal in goodness of birth lhat makes the topic of 
caste tabu in urban society. Segregation would be unihonght ol. 
but at most social levels a person not of Goyxgama or Karava line¬ 
age would be highly sensitive 10 even indirect allusions pertaining 
to caste, and immediately suspect pat conization bv one of "su¬ 
perior" birth. In the neighborhood quarrels of children, caste 
epithets are occasionally hurled.* In the westernized and wealthy 
class the castes mix freely at all social occasions, private and public, 
except sumetimes at weddings held in family homes. Caste distinc¬ 
tion would be nut bought of unless by chance some slight, acc i¬ 
dental or otherwise, occurred. To the person of low caste, birth 
status is always u potential explanation ol untoward occurrences. 
On 1 he other hand, leading citizens of low caste enjoy with sar¬ 
donic amusement being offered honorary posts which are inter- 
pretable only as organizational techniques to demonstrate that 
"caste does not matter." 
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In tile University atmosphere where caste has little significance 
in any sphere of student behavior, the very topic is avoided as one 
would avoid die uncouth. Sensitivity to die simple topic of caste 
is so great that such discussion js likely to be carried on In low 
tones, and specific castes refer red to by initials rather than by their 
full names. Students of high caste may be bosom companions of 
fellow students of low caste, but ustiallv remain in studied igno¬ 
rance of each other s caste position. Caste docs not matter behavior* 
al ly in this milieu, but it would be the height of ill taste to divulge 
die fact tliat another student comes from low caste origin, although 
the fact may well be known to his high caste triends. For a person 
of high caste to speak ton freely of his origin* would arouse cen¬ 
sure and the opprobrious comment that *‘lie is communally 
minded. ’ h Within this circumscribed milieu caste does not in fact 
matter in any objective sense; the individual bears the knowl¬ 
edge of high or of tow birdi, while speaking and beliaving as 
if this traditional socbl fact were a myde The feeling of caste 
hierarchy remains even where it has no behavioral significance. 
There is no doubt but that some students of village origin are 
perpetually tormented by the feeling of a birth inferiority, al¬ 
though they repudiate caste hierarchy. These same students could 
not. however, find any sphere of conduct within the academic 
< in It in whit h their caste would be relevant. Such situations have 
psychiatric rather than sociological significance. They are rela¬ 
tively few, since for the vast majority caste is no worry subjectively 
or objectively. It is the social environment and ethos of the Uni* 
tersity, with its egalitarian mixing of minority groups, castes, and 
10 some extent, classes, that makes of the institution a significant 
leavening agent in the democratization of urban society. 

In the majority of daily social contacts the English-speaking 
world docs not think in terms of caste, let alone behave in accord 
with ancient edict*- (.lass differences, based upon occupational 
prestige and wealth, are vastly more important barriers for egali- 
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larian interaction. The Ceylonese cabinet is composed of members 
of at least four different Sinhalese castes, and the parliament ol 
even more, Tlir business clubs are mixed in caste as well as ethnic 
groups, as are all professional societies. Occasionally it is rumored 
that certain medical specialists arc not eajled In consultation by 
Ooyigama practitioners, on account of caste feeling, but this is 
surely exceptional. In mercantile establishments office forces are 
mixed, as they arc in government departments, and no thought is 
taken of the fact that an office director of Hena raste gives orders 
to a Goyigama coolie or clerk. 

There are, of course* die hards in tilt urban elite, among whom 
the general pattern of egalitarian interaction Is distasteful, ami 
although such distaste is seldom openly expressed, wealthy families 
of low caste avoid association with them. Such reactionaries be¬ 
come open targets for luscious gossip among equaliv affluent per¬ 
sons of lower caste position in one instance, for example, consider¬ 
able pains have been taken to gaLher evidence that one such 
exalted family has hidden marriage vomica inns with a quite low 
caste. These rales arc relished by sensitive persons of low or mod 
era rely low caste position, some of whom awoke to Lhe concept 
oF caste through die jibes of Govigama playmates in an era when 
the superiority of (hat caste was mote blatantly claimed than to^ 
day. If many Goylgama families desire to hold themselves aloof 
from those beneath them, the feeling h usually well hidden. In 
general, it seems that the clay. 1 ! of thii type of social snobbery are 
gone, or at least , arc as puny as of Boston blue bloods or the D.A.R. 

Below the level of the ‘"trousered class. ,T caste traditionalism has 
somewhat more significance. The coolk, servant and artisan sec¬ 
tors of the population seem to place more value upon caste posi¬ 
tion, and low class Goyigama are more articulate In proclaiming 
their status. In Colombo it is probable that the majority of Sin¬ 
halese household servants are Goyigama. many of them serving in 
households of Karava, Salagama and others. The disparity of caste 
between master arid servaiu h seldom consciously noted by the 
Goyignma servant, although occasionally tr may provide a little 
amusement to the "lower status'" master. On ihe other hand, the 
Goyigama servant often is not a happy worker in a home where 
other servants of lower caste are also employed. And the very fact 
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iliai servants, more than office workers* seek out the taste of their 
associates is significant. No educated pers-iin would, before a Euro 
pean, speak of another as being a "low casie fellow," yet thh could 
be expected from die uneducated urban Govigama. Significant in¬ 
deed were the words of □ Gcmgama house servant in response to 
questioning about the Buddhist sects: "RliLkkhu one shoulder 
open, good; both covered, not nice, Master / 1 

As is to lx* expected in the city jumble of class and caste, manual 
workers at high caste stand side by side with those of low, under the 
supervisor of any caste. Behind this apparent egalitarian mixing 
there is the same subjective feeling of relative goodness to be found 
among the upper classes, only here it is !e$s guarded and more self 
conscious* In :i survey of factory working women in Colombo, 
inquiry wan made as to each woman's caste* obviously in private 
interviews. The accuracy of responses is given full testimony in one 
incident in which two sisters claimed to be of different tastes; one 
hesitantly said DurSva/ the other replied more boldly "GosT 
gama> neither knowing rhe response of tier sister. Similar relur- 
tance to admit oneself to hi Durava would not be found in upper 
class titmtions, nor in situations where the Diunva constitute a 
majority* From the responses of the women iliemsclves, ip } per 
cent would have been tf Goyigama"; covert inquiry in the com- 
To.un.ity revealed that possibly do per mu were, in fact, Grmgama* 
Also relevant was the response given by these women to their 
willingness io work under the immediate supervision of a "person 
of low er caste than themselves/' One-fifi ll admitted that they would 
mu rare fur such a job; most of these said they would reject it. 
That thii is untrue in fact is probable, tor in several of the fac¬ 
tories persons bearing distinctively mm (^oyigama names wfiSTC 
immediate supervisors. Vhhough the majority professed uncrni 
i ern, there is no doubt but thai women, and men as well, of ibis 
economic level frequently like to believe that they would not take 
orders from an inferior. Shnilinr attitudes are almost wholly unap* 
parent among white collar workers. The latter quickly respond to 
the outsider that "caste makes no difference today/* 

At all class level* die symbols of superiority and inferiority are 
practical I v nonexistent. The faintly name, however, remains as a 
badge by which caste membership often can be roughly ascer- 
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mined. Discriminatory behavior may not follow inch identification, 
but the name often insures a knowledge of the caste of one's assu* 
dates even in the city. Usually it provides only approximations 
and is subject to wide error. Certain names are obviously Goyi- 
gama, some obviously Karava. and others are well known as being 
largely limited to certain lower castes. Thus some of the Portu* 
guese tunics which are common in the Low Country were taken up 
principally within particular caste groups; others are found among 
persons of widely differing caste. As identifying badges these terms 
are rendered even more inexact by Lhe common practice of dis 
pensing with the Ge name altogether, using it as an initial, or 
dropping die distinctive caste syllable from it. Name changing is 
common in Colombo, and no doubt some part of the movement 
represents efforts to mask caste identity. Most Sinhalese arc too ill- 
informed of the caste system generally to make precise judgments 
of another's caste simply on the basis of rhe 1 <t name, even tv here 
it is in fact a close indicator; however, partly tiimugb literal Cc 
name significance and partly through knowledge of oilier persons 
by die same name, it usually will be known whether or not the 
individual is Goyigama. For one who seriously wants to escape 
from his caste, the name symbol would l>e the least of worries; 
sooner or later he will be identified by some neighbor to whom his 
home village is known. Many persons leave their caste position 
unstated, and indeed, the disinterest of colleagues and associates 
may be such that the caste is actual!) unknown in some circles of 
acquaintance. It is unlikely that many persons make the complete 
iramition from one caste to another so effectively that they marry 
into respectable Goyigama lines. Certain city families are slyly 
referred to as "Colombo Goyigama" by skeptical acquaintances. 
The incentive to a caste switch in the city is scaredv worth the 
effort it would involve, and among Karava, die most numerous 
non-Coyigama caste, there is no ittcfirtaiinn or reason for either 
anonymity or switching. 

Despite the breakdown of feudal caste roles in the Low Coumry, 
and particularly in the city, nut alt persons of lower caste haw left 
their traditional vocations even in Colombo. Several of the old 
caste occupations are maintained as monopolies, although it is 
obvious that no[ all members of the caste arc issociaud with .Midi 
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wort. Since occupations of high status in the urban environment 
have been dissociated from caste, the retention of such roles is 
among the lower economic classes. Within the urban economy 
monopolies arc being maintained only by die Karfiva, Hcna and 
die BeraviL Washing and tom-tom heating ate strictly inherited 
vocations. Although die former is today frequently organized 
capitalistically, both proprietor and his hired laundryinen are of 
Hern caste, Berav.i drummers function regularly in funeral pro¬ 
cessions and temples. Practically all fishermen ol the urban area are 
Karava, as are proprietors of larger fishing boat and netting organ¬ 
izations. 

These traditional retentions are less important than the intro¬ 
duction of new vocations utterly tmaffiHated with the caste system. 
The disparity of occupation and caste in contemporary times is 
not born of in (crane competition for traditional caste roles, but 
rather in the competition of all castes for new industrial and 
clerical employments. Only in carpentry has an important vocation 
oticc caste-linked become rmthi-cusie in its constituency. The link¬ 
age of caste and occupation has of course left its marks upon the 
prestige hierarchy of vocation. Manual tasks are held in much 
lower esteem titan in die West, and ' clean' white collar work is 
valued very highly, most particularly in the government service. 
The peculiar occupational status hierarchy of Colombo is more 
attributable to colonial administration engendered premiums on 
government service and die values placed upon security titan to 
subtle transpositions of caste concepts into the urban world. Tor 
one ol high economic or educational status, manual work is im¬ 
proper less by caste than by the exaggerated development of 
"leisure class concepts and no compensating stimuli in die cub 
tore for mechanical dexterity and experimentation, 1 * The fact that 
work to the connotations of honest toil and enterprise tins never 
been sanctified in either Hindu or Buddhist civilizations, and that 
no value is placed upon juvenile “tinkering ' 1 and exploration, can¬ 
not be laid only at the door of the caste system. Anointment of the 
government clerk is a product not only of caste- but of feudalism, 
colonial administration, and the ethos generally. 

The foregoing discussion attests die partial accuracy of die 

1L See Si ram iijCj- 
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common claim that in the city ca sic is fast disappearing and is 
of little account except in matters of marriage. This is hut half 
of the story. The traditional inequities. symbols and rituals of 
social distance are unquestionably dying and near to extinction, 
bin the communal solidarity of castes has been transposed imo 
entirely new urban situations. It may be said H quite rightly, that 
the solidarity of communal groups is not caste, but it is nonetheless 
rooted in taste, and the feeling of status difference ti essential for 
its vitality. This solidarity is expressed in caste preferences in 
appointments, both in government and in business, and political 
favors, and in the continuing tendency among Imv caste villagers 
to find support and leadership in the urban representatives of 
their caste rather than through their regular political and govern- 
mental machinery* or m addition \o it. While we are dealing here 
with phenomena in the urban environment, their significance ex¬ 
tends to the national level* for the economy and the government in 
Colombo arc rhe nerve centers for the enure dominion. The 
utilization of caste for power purposes by a multi-caste elite and i he 
utilization of It by the masses as a technique of personal advance¬ 
ment arc prod tins of modern urban life. The Ceylon historian 
G. C. Mendis has observed that rhe phenomenon of communal 
rivalry is a product of the rise of a 4H middle class" in modern 
times . 12 New economic and social forces brought forth a new class 
with -i modern outlook whose members did not hesitate to ex¬ 
ploit blent community and caste solidarities for the attainment 
of their ends. 

While Mendis emphasizes the use of caste in governmental ap¬ 
pointments, it is at least as significant, although less nefariously, in 
gaining private employment and in forming business associations. 
Among die lower classes there is a common phrase used in refer¬ 
ence to a potential employer, which is roughly rendered imo Fng 
lish as "He might be a cousin of mine." The higher posts in many 
firms tend to follow the caste oF management, and the extension 
of cooperative business relationships are frequently along the caste 
line. 

13 (; CL Metidil. “The Ousn of Omnium I On mice id Ciflm," UnhrftiCv of 
Crytnn Rnifw (53), April 1^43. VoL I. Nra. 1 . pp 
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Caste in National Life 

Ceylon's parliamentary and constitutional government is estab¬ 
lished and opeiated upon the principle tliat caste has no legal 
existence. Secondarily, it attempts in so far as possible to assume 
that caste has no existence in actuality. In regard to Sinhalese 
caste, except for the RodiyS, there is reluctance to admit its exist¬ 
ence in official documents, utterances and actions. Obviously, a 
refusal to admit the presence of die caste system, or to deal with it, 
is in part contradictory to the ideological arnica sir position main- 
taint'd by die .State. Frequently this inconsistency arises through 
that common hut often mistaken assumption that die quickest way 
to end a problem is to cease to see it. 

Parliamentary debates in 1948 on the proposal only to establish 
a Commission to inquire into conditions of 1 he "depressed classes" 
is illustrative of the official paradox. Although the proposed Com¬ 
mission had its foctls upon the infinitely more serious inequities of 
the lower Hindu castes, the Government’s views, expressed by the 
Minister of justice, a Sinhalese, arc equally applicable to the 

Sinhalese. 1 * 

IVc sympathize with the objects underlying the motion but, be* 
(oie we decide whether to accept 01 reject a motion like this, we 
have to consider whether those objects can be achieved by giving 
effect 10 die proposal. That the rights and obligations of an individ¬ 
ual in any Slate should be conditioned by the accident of his birth in 
any class or caste is art anachronism that is very evident particularly 
at the prevent time. 11 the laws of our country differentiate between 
a man oi one class and a man ol another class, it would lie possible 
for a Commission to examine those laws and recommend what 
amendments in them are necessary . But, Mr. President, our laws do 
not make any such differentiation. Every individual, whatever his 
caste or class may be. is entitled to all the amenities provided by 
the Government and to the services of every Governmental institu¬ 
tion. 

The Minis ter continued to elucidate the principle of noninter¬ 
vention in local customs, but nonetheless accurately described 

» {Hamarft [’atluunmiarv Urfain, First rarlijmcnE tif Cevltin, VoJ, t. Senate 
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situations of ovrrt caste trouble In which die government Jiad in¬ 
tervened effectively and on the side of die angels. Where caste 
inequity and disharmony is covert the situation is best dealt with 
under that happy Berhekyism that "that which we do not perceive 
does not exist." Caste does not exist in the eyes of the Slate and 
only where its actual existence contravenes explicit enactments of 
the state is it given official cognizance. This internationally prev¬ 
alent type uf political astigmatism has less serious consequences for 
the Sinhalese than for the Tamils only because the "depressed 
classes' 1 among them suffer less depression and humiliation. 

Inevitably the policy or withdrawal from die unpleasant realities 
of caste induces blindness to the actual penetrations of that social 
system into the functioning of the society and State. The govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon is dominated by Low Country Goyigama leader¬ 
ship, a fact widely recognized by upper class nou-Gnyigama as 
well as by the Kandyan aristocrat. Their leadership is not of 
strictly contemporary origin but dates back a lew generations into 
colonial times, A generation or two ago there was -i suable litera¬ 
ture of tulminaiion against the political pretensions of the Goyi 
gama who by ill dr self-assurance, numbers, and actual social status 
were the logical appointees of European powers desirous of native 
tranquility. The immediate ground work foi (kiyigama political 
ascendancy lies in die British colonial period and is preserved in 
no small degree under a democratic seif-govcmmcnl by lire very 
fact that the Goyigama are by far the largest caste group in the 
island- Obviously this presupposes caste solidarity in voting and 
implies some significance of caste in governmental appointment 
and programs. Faced with die necessity of unified seif government 
independent of the British Crown, there has probably been a 
diminution in caste favoritism in recent years. So long as caste 
solidarity exists, caste cleavages will represent jxditicaUv significant 
lines and, in view of this, the extent to which caste bias is tacking 
in administration is more surprising than its manifestations. 

Allegations of caste favoritism and of pnlirii-s systematically dis¬ 
criminating against certain caste minorities are virtually impos¬ 
sible to disprove or prove. It would be difficult to believe that such 
a fine political machine as that afforded in the caste community 
would not require a certain amount of lubrication. Nor can gov* 
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eminent officials be wholly exempt Erom pleas resting upon the 
appeal to loyalty toward one who "might t>e a cousin/' 

Instances arc commonly cited among the lower caste intelligent¬ 
sia where in government appointment hoards have subtly sought 
out the applicant's taste origin. It h improbable that sndi events 
occur frequently today, arid, in the Lower rungs of service, caste Is 
surely irrelevant* At higher levels there is a frequent suspicion 
among nonGoyigama government servants that their caste is 
against them in matters of assignitient and promotion. In some 
instances this attitude may be a product ol unadmitted incom¬ 
petence, but in others it unquestionably reflects caste-based favorit¬ 
ism on die pan of higher officials. 14 Such biases, however, do not 
rest only with the Goyigama, but rather with any ^co mmunall y 
minded superior officer who cares to show favoritism toward his 
own caste. In 1949 a spurt of Civil Service resignations was par¬ 
tially interpreted in some circles as arising from a conviction 
among certain officials that their opportunities for personal ad¬ 
vancement were limited by the Tact of caste. The interpretation 
has doubtful validity, but the idea was current. In the vast majority 
of situations caste has no bearing on cither appointment or promo¬ 
tion, especially at low and only moderately high levels. It should 
be firmly understood that this type of discrimination, in so far as 
it occurs, is not against "low castes” but rather arises oul of com- 
munalistic feeling between the Goyigama and oilier high scams 
groups, especially Katnva, and favoritism toward a subordinate 
who h of die superior's own caste. 

For specific types of appointment, particularly those in which 
direct authority over cite public is involved* there is almost cer¬ 
tainly discrimination against low castes. As recently as tgs6 it was 
admitted by the Colonial Secretary, in response to questions by 
members of the parliament, th cm selves of low castej that such dis- 
ciiminatinn existed, as a matter of expedience, 1 * 

No one is disqualified from entering Public Service by reason of 
his caste: and Government is anxious in no is a) to encourage the 

u U(iriu»iJy, tpcdJk aniuu he cited, here. mlLhough one iiwtanev of xuzh 
txpn&mm ol ojie l«ILnj< li immune b known l« the wriicr. ami erthcr. it* 
r^pcPTini In mbei diliqu of miimptiehihle CMnpcutnceMd Lnicgiitv 
it nanxaid (Ceytopj. VOL Ul (j£). i^s&, pp_ 1157-1159 
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recognition or perpetuation of caste distinctions. Their existence, 
however, cannot be ignored in localities where caste feeling ram 
high. There are certain officials, for example the Headmen m cer¬ 
tain Districts, and Sanitary and other Inspectors who, iE they belong 
to certain castes, could not perform their duties without unavoid¬ 
able friction and embarrassment- In such cases the Head of a De¬ 
partment would iiglul) refuse to appoint or lecomiitcnd thr- ap¬ 
pointment ol such an applicant. Similarly a constable who belong* 
to a certain caste could not efficiently |w.rft)rm his duties in a District 
where caste distinctions arc still regarded as of importance. 

Tills sweetly reasonable discrimination, ih.it is not discrimina¬ 
tion, was more succinctly restated by a Valium pure pressure 
group. “The observance of caste distinct tons in making appoint- 
merits in the Public Service is silently but effectively tolerated by 
Government to the detriment of all progress of the Ceylonese 
Society, . , 1# Quite similar to the British Raj under Governor 

North over a century before, the Crown could sanctimoniously 
disapprove the abominable syalcm while supporting it for purposes 
of tranquil rule. That the Ceylonese Legislative Council, as such, 
a forerunner of the present parliament, saw eye to eye with the 
adm ini tit ration there can be little doubt. Seldom indeed does the 
word “caste,** or even the more common euphemisms, appear in 
the debates of that assembly. In it]$) and again in 193.1 a Sinhalese 
representative raised the issue of different titular designations 
given the Government fur village headmen of differing caste*. The 
Government response was that "these vestiges of ancient usage arc 
gradually disappearing. . . anti the low caste representative, 
having done his bit for die voters, retired from the llnnr with, 
*'] hope they [the Headmen Commission] will take some steps to 
sec what could be done In Lite matter. ’ 11 Titular distinctions were 
officially removed in a subsequent action: one which would have 
been equally simple in 153.} or earlier. 

Probably the last articulate expression of caste prejudice in any 
official publication appeared in ihe transcript of a witness's testi¬ 
mony fwfore an investigating commission in iqsfi. The witness, a 
former member of the Legislative Council and one-lime high 

[$ "Pclflion lit the Rtival CuminJvitalixi t lit Ccmiilititiots of Ceylon, n.iaj, - t-* the 
fSrainnnkihAka Main Jana Sabfca of Gllle ifitf}, [927. 
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official in the Government, spoke forthright ty in favor of caste dis¬ 
crimination in police appointments, specifying castes which "did 
not belong to a respectable class.” 19 The storm of protest which 
followed publication of the transcript led to an official statement 
that the witness did not represent the view* of the Government, 
and included a strong implication that the subject would never 
have been broached had the effects been realized by His Majesty’s 
servants. There is no indication whatever that the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment has changed markedly since Ceylonese independence. 
Government's position in 1948, the first year of independence, 
bespoke vigor in favor of democracy and an equal reluctance to act 
in the field of ancient usage. It Siad. however, acquired a certain 
circumspection in what was released for public consumption. 11 * 
There is no doubt whatever of the sincerity with which the 
Ceylon Government has pursued a policy of equality in reference 
to public services and the courts. Caste discrimination in the appli¬ 
cation of medical, public health, postal, railroad and other govern¬ 
ment operated services would be unthinkable in modern Ceylon, 
Indeed, even village opinion overwhelmingly supports the prin¬ 
ciples of democracy in just such matters. In instances of overt con¬ 
flict on caste bases, there is no doubt whatever of the strong 
democratic stand taken by the courts, ami it) fact, the courts liavc 
been instrumental in relieving the Low Country Berova, of their 
symbols of disgrace. Except for the judiciary, the anticastr ideology 
of the State is confined in action to the enforcement of equality or 
approximations of equality in access to governmental institutions 
and sendees. An exception to Lids generalization arises in reference 
to the Rodiyas who have received mmt haphazard special benefits, 
but more significantly, have recently been brought into the public 
schools. In a belated movement to educate (he Rodiya, the Govern¬ 
ment vigorously supported the principles of equality. 

It has been observed that taste feeling inevitably arises irt refer- 

u Report (if Sc ha Committee on jlic fulict Forte, Crylaa Seviomtl fj pen <-,<& 
Smiatml Faprr XI, 

That, the tewrlnj p of the FHli million OmmLuioH ft* ilic «mMNrmrnl el 
jUrs-^tij ekrtrtra] slitirid!* are clarified mi lecrtl 4ffer[jmrrm a I the prranl |ime_ 
The hTiTrr wij nprrah liirbliidcn jccsVl fa \h- £?Jdefm ed hr The 
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ence to some promotion and appointment matters in government 
service. Similarly. it appears covertly in the extension of certain 
services to the public and in the organization of local government 
in village areas* which in Ceylon comes under the centralized 
jurisdiction of die national urate Qualifications Upon the just pro¬ 
vision of government facilities arc* sometimes dramatic, but of less 
deep and general significance than the Goyignma bias in focal gov¬ 
ernment appointments. 

Generally speaking, the flow of government services to the peo¬ 
ple u without regard to caste. but in certain situations where 
government policies are activated by load functionaries, incon¬ 
sistencies between policy and program arise. Since these occasions 
are within the "conspiracy of silence/ 1 their frequency cannot be 
ascertained; and they can he treated only on the level of isolated 
instances. 

The village of Kandayo. for example, lies in a sparsely settled 
dry /one jungle district, a number of miles from the nearest road, 
and is composed of Valiu m pm n people entirely, with ilirir own 
headman of that caste. Its access to die world has for yeai> been 
via jungle track to the hard surfaced highway and thence to the 
trade center, Recently Katidayo decided that ilie rime had come 
to seek the badly needed road connection with the highway* and 
addressed a petition to the Government with that view. The peri 
lion was acted upon Favorably in Colombo, and wort begun shortly 
thereafter. As the roadwork actually progressed, the VaJnimpurst 
villagers became aware that although a road was being constructed 
it was being routed toward the practically uninhabited jungle 
rather than toward the village itself. Puzzled and incensed by what 
was happening, village representatives sought the aid of art iiifiu- 
ential Colombo resident of the same casic, and personal appeals 
were made at a high level in Government Inquiry revealed that 
the road in fact was moving toward a dead end itt the jungle, lint 
that work had progressed so rapidly that no correction in course 
would he feasible. With a promise of an ultimate connecting spur 
to the village, the peasants could do nothing hm drop their case 
and wait. Inquiry pursued, not liy the Government hut by the 
wealthy urban Vahuxnpum businessman, revealed Lhat the Govi- 
gam a head of the regional village committee bad misdirected the 
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surveyors. Although in this instance the isolated Vahumpura vil¬ 
lage had a headman of that caste, his fear of losing the appoint¬ 
ment had been too great to balk 01 to divulge the Village Commit¬ 
teeman's plan. Colombo acted, but Kandayo si ill has no road. 

A parallel incident Is described by a prominent plantation 
owner and politician who acted as an intermediary in its resolu¬ 
tion. A school in a Demala-gauara tillage received a supply of 
equipment allocated to it by the Ministry of Education. The 
schoolmaster, of Goyigatna caste, rejected the shipment upon 
arrival, assuring the driven that the address had been misread and 
the village specified was one of similar name hut of high caste com¬ 
position, some miles away. The teacher was subsequently trans¬ 
ferred and the equipment replaced through the intervention of a 
Member of Parliament, This incident is not an isolated one. In a 
Bcmvjj community of the Southern Province a school is known to 
Itave been main Limed for years without playground area and with 
an arbitrarily limited curriculum. Repot is lo the Ministry con¬ 
sistently indicated that the play area met departmental specifica¬ 
tions, and that the curriculum was restricted due to the unwilling¬ 
ness of the local folk to utilize greater study opportunity. With a 
recent change in district officers, ii was found that the Goyigatna 
headmaster was systematically discouraging study by the low caste 
children and had obstructed any action to improve edit rat tonal 
facilities in the locality. 

The appointment of teachers in local schools is probably influ¬ 
enced by caste considerations in a manner ihat could almost be 
described as systematic, in spite of the fact that many of these 
schools stc directly under the Government's control and most 
others assisted by them. High caste villages tit even urban districts 
arc not loppy in receiving a schoolmaster of low caste. The local 
inspector of schools lias strong pressure brought to hear to insure 
the appointment of schoolmasters of appropriate status. Thus in a 
Low Country community composed of Duiava and Kariva sections, 
each group sent delegation* to the School Inspector with ulti¬ 
matums. Each demanded that the retiring Goyigama schoolmaster 
be replaced by a member of the petitioning caste, and the identical 
threats were made that if this were not done their children would 
be removed from the school- The Inspector soon discovered the 
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loophole through which harmony could he maintained. Neither 
group liad opposition to the appointment of a Goyigama man if 
no member of die "appropriate" caste could be found. Accordingly 
the dilemma was resolved through a recommendation that due to 
the signal achievements of the current schoolmaster his retirement 
should be waived and he be permitted to rctnaiit in the school. 
Needless to say, the Inspector’* report* and recommendations made 
no mention o£ "caste," "pressure** or '"compromise." 

It b alleged Utat similar miscarriages ofc the Government's tine 
ideological policy frequently occur. The truth of many allegation* 
is extremely difficult 10 ascertain, and if i me* whether they are 
systematically inspired or. like die incidents reported here, isolated 
products of lucal villainy. OF some evidential value of discrimina¬ 
tion in the location of schools is the (act that wealthy and educated 
Vahunipura Families have organized and maintain an extensive 
system of village schools ostensibly as 4 completely public service 
but in fact as a sen ice to Valmmpuxa settlements. Leaders of this 
organization are well equipped w ith cases in which government 
schools liave been placed in Gmigama villages, whereas the more 
central and logical locations would have been in villages of low 
caste. Proof is impossible, but the extensive Vahumpura school 
organization testifies to the disapproval of the low caste elite with 
the facilities provided their village castemen* 9 " 

In each of these situations, it would be unfair to brand national 
administration with a discriminatory policy. It is probable ilia* 
there has been no studied program of caste favoritism in such mat¬ 
ters at high levels in recent years. These instances point toward the 
significance of local caste phenomena for die functioning of die 
State and are symptoms of a network of Goyignma political power 
at the local level throughout the interior, sup ported by Goyi^ama 
power at the national level. Instances where die local power is 
utilized in a caste discrimiiukiory manner are probably uncommon, 
bm the preservation of lonif power in Goyigama hand* b helpful 

Thu rh>\ fnlv friMTi rhi- u^^i] 4 iLijLit of i^hoah Inti f*OEU .1 
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to the maintenance of that caste as the dominant group in the 
national scene, it would be difficult to believe ibat the governing 
elite is unaware of the political machinery existing in die local 
headman system. Influential me minus of the Gov emmet it realize 
full well that they are elected by a caste vote in their constituencies, 
and some have been elected by the use of local caste power in the 
intimidation of reave ring Goyigama voters and resistant low caste 
ones.* 1 Except in large villages or groups of villages solidly com¬ 
posed of a low caste, the village headman in most interior Sinhalese 
districts is Goyigama. Tins is a usage which still has very strong 
support in the folk. Even emancipated persons of low caste fail 
to complain about it. for they realize the practical impossibility 
of a low' caste mum fulfilling the duties of a headman over even a 
small Goyigama minority. Tilt headman traditionally and in fact 
is virtually always from among the wealthy Goyigama laud-owners. 
The conformity between taste status, local economic power, local 
and governmental power is a happy coincidence for the Goyigama 
candidate in a doubtful district. It is not surprising that local 
hcadmanships continue to be conferred by divisional government 
officers who in the Kandyan provinces are still recruited from 
within the Kandyan, and if possible Radaja, aristocracy. Needless 
to say, similar practices are not maintained in maritime districts 
in regard either to divisional officer* ur to headmen, but the Kan¬ 
dyan peasantry to whom they do apply have a political importance 
greater than that measured in simple numbers.** The interior 
peasantry have relatively greater representation than the inhabit¬ 
ants of the densely populated coastal areas, and it ts in precisely 
these areas that Goyigama power and numerical superiority is most 
apparent. It is paradoxical that a caste vote, combined with caste 
economic power at the village- level, is the greatest single factor, 

11 pailbmcniaiy tteolota Fim tnablhliJoj; m«i« m mltot of ih* prrasiit 
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oilier than Buddhism, in combating the communism of maritime 
districts. 

As persistently as political power has gravitated to the hands of 
a conservative Goyigamaelite, economic power in Ceylon has come 
to the Karava. Although the Karava Catholics undoubtedly gained 
special privilege under the Portuguese, tiie contemporary position 
of the caste elite is a product of the British period. The great for¬ 
tunes in this caste are at most tJnee or four generations old and 
had their origin in such diverse factors as Christian favoritism, 
nearness to the expanding commercial economy, and lesser in¬ 
volvement ill die traditional feudal concepts of agriculture and 
state honors than was true for their Goyigama neighbors. As an 
inferior caste in the eyes of the Goyigama. and hence one jealous 
of its status yei handicapped in the political exercise of its status 
claims, a strong comm uni I spirit developed, oti a par with the 
Salagama, and considerably stronger than that of the self-assured 
Goyigama, Enterprisers appeared, and in their (rain came sons, 
cousins, potential cousins, and sons-in-law. 

If one were to enumerate the ten richest families of Colombo, a 
matter on which only educated guessing is possible, eight or nine 
of them would be of Karava caste. Few have surface activity in 
national politics, and some of those who do are regarded within 
the caste as pawns of Goyigama leaders. Although the Govigama 
elite ate fund amen tally one with landed security, venture capital 
and cmreprcniitial initiative test with [lie Karnvn. Apart from 
families of great wealth, die expansion of small businesses in both 
coastal and interior regions is more in the hands of Kariiva entre¬ 
preneurs than of any other Sinhalese taste. Tin caste separateness 
of political and economic power could lie an inconsequential his¬ 
torical accident except for one fact, namely, continuing caste 
cornmunaltsm. tn no small parr the rise of each group in the con¬ 
temporary urban scene is built upon caste solidarity anti pride. For 
the Goyigama there is the caste vote and political favoritism, for 
the Kareva the caste bred support of struggling newcomers in busi¬ 
ness, and affiliations by intermarriage among cliques of lawyers, 
wholesalers, retailers and industrial producers. Behind these loyal¬ 
ties ii a strong sense of communal pride. Kareva solidarity has been 
bred upon resentment of Goyigama smugness in a superior status. 
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and has probably been enhanced by ihe fact that many of them 
are adherents of Protestant or Catholic Christianity. 

The significance of Lbis peculiar distribution of political and 
economic power is understandable only in historical setting. During 
the first quarter of this century Cey lon was rife with the fufmina- 
dons of caste bitterness and caste glorification. In an era of Tiring 
economic power among low caste families, the position of the 
Goyigama was challenged vigorously, particularly by KaTava, but 
also by Durava, Navandanna and Vahumpura literati. The pub¬ 
lication of the Ntti Nighanfuva in i&8o* and the writings of an 
infamous (to non-CoyJg^ma intellectuals) and vituperative Bud¬ 
dhist Bhikkhu fBatieramulla) touched nfF controversies that live 
today. The order oF caste position given in the Nili Nighnnluva 
was sufficient to bring upon its editor, Sir Tikiri Banda Panabokke* 
the designation of a “stalwart dog, 1 ' Bhikkhu Eatteramulla was 
more ptingently described (and illustrated) with a transjjoririon of 
the syllables of Jib name, as urinating dog p Fh and called upon to 
fall before and worship the noble people he had maligned, t.r\ r 
Karava.- 1 Batteramulla had been no less insulting to the Karava. In 
about a Ceylonese journal, The Aryan, was established 

with the quite obvious purpose of promoting the interests of the 
non Goyigama caster and destroying the illusion of Gayigama 
superiority.- 1 Here the attack came chiefly from a Nkivnndanna 
family, one member of which also wrote a monograph on the 
Brahminic origins of that caste, not without indict men ls of the 
usurping Goyigama. 28 
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The most significant feature of these attacks upon Goyigama pre¬ 
rogatives and status is that not one of them rested primarily upon 
rational or upon democratic ideological grounds. Invariably each 
demanded die overthrow of the Goyigama and the autatemeni it) 
appropriate ruling position of a caste which claimed traditional 
blood rights to that eminence. All find historical, legendary r 
mythological and philological reasons for branding die Goyigama 
as Sudras—"no better than the Padu.' 1 In turn, it is demonstrated 
by identical techniques that the Karava arc not South Indian fisher- 
men but K^atriya warriors from the Korn Country of India, hence 
Karina or Kauiava. (Karjva is usually considered to be a deriva¬ 
tion from a Tamil word meaning "coast/ ) Navandamia are Vis- 
vakarma Rrahmim. in more seasoned and less inflammatory tones, 
the Durava arc ancient warrior chieftains. x\e., K^atriya, and the 
Vahumpura were as well a warrior people. 20 In similar m ann er the 
Salagama and other castes have met the power of the Goyignma 
majority by claims to status fat beyond those of the most com¬ 
munally minded Goyigama* Trout the heat ot anger touched off by 
prejudicial actions and impolitic caste statement! at the turn oF the 
century, these controversies have lost much of their invective, but 
not their attractiveness to the non-Goy igama elite. Even an Eng 
land-reared and Oxford-educated Sinhalese of Karava caste who is 
almost totally ignorant of caste matters will be sardonically pleased 
at any exposition which throws the birth status of the Goyigama in 
doubt. Others more deeply enmeshed in caste realities work 
actively even today to upset the "myth of the Govi” and to achieve 
recognition for their own people. Caste lore, symbols, legend and 
history in support of Kjatriya claims make their irregular appear- 
ance in print, 17 In K>pj Karava literati were greatly encouraged by 
die discovery of a manuscript of Hugh Neville, translator of the 
Innavaiusa, attesting the existence of tl a rare version [of the Jana- 
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vamsa], which contains an authentic passage referring to the Karava 
caste, suppressed now from most copies." M Tills him of Goyigama 
suppression of tile anciently accepted ruling status of the Karava 
will undoubtedly be the source of new works in which all of the 
old argument] will be revived Whatever may be the truth of 
Karava contentions, or those of other castes, reyarding the ancient 
past, in modem Ceylon the Goyigama is secure in his position of 
highest blood prestige. Caste literature serves mainly to entrench 
caste nationalism 1 and to enhance the schism between the Goyi- 
gama and other castes, Communal antiquities have much the same 
attraction to the Sinhalese as Revolutionary' war genealogical 
records Iiave to middle-class American women, ro which is added 
a special meaning, because in this situation the antiquities arc truly 
caste in character. In spite of professions of Ceylonese nationalism 
and of democratic amicaste ideology, the caste system per se is 
effectively supported in these tracts, and their very existence evi¬ 
dences the sentiments of cohesivenesv The fact that the Goyigama 
infrequently articulate status claims means only that they are 
secure, not that they art- mure democratic, or emancipated. 

The modem urban world has brought the decay of the be¬ 
havioral manifestations of caste hierarchy, but caste feeling and 
solidarity have not been shattered. Pint tally they are manifest; in the 
schisms of all minority castes and the Goyigama, for the former are 
more or less united in some degree of displeasure at Goyigama 
smugness and j sower. More serious is the schism between the 
cohesive and aggressive Karava and the Goyigama, and the fact 
that the former arc predominately Christian and die I at in Bud¬ 
dhist intensities llie rift, particularly in an era of articulate and 
aggreisivL Buddhist revtvjdism*’ It is in the internal solidarity of 
these distinct and ambitious elites that die phenomenon has its 

*» From Noi« emitted 7nmiM* British Museum CnUecUtui cf Neville Mss. 
Y&l E, p, 57 (e-6^ 

» In am* of LnvefMpliQRi hade to the ptcicut wwl, ji wa* 

to l hr vrritrr t«T a 5 ill bale* mJk« Suit mot K*tfr£fe} ihul if .dterttioiu would be 
(imbued to the katJEJ there WouM be W lliHlbt ol attipJc iutuU Ujt pi pH! rea i Lem 
Sitter enroll lEPibpcinlrrsee the ihiit fio™ ChtUttmirf to BuddhJu nuor. E 
GtiyJgaiHi paUlkian* hat beets evklnu. 4ml peniticni agitation it jrnenc to 
tU 4 L c of Kmtilhsun the Hate rehgioEl vt I he ernmu v. Hm move is iippcaert by 
mo« ret the mattiTC Indm rtf goVnirtciciiT, legardlesi ot their cantr, tdieiOH m 
edmic wt|ih 
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most serious meaning for modern Ceylon. The situation is quite 
dissimilar to that of India where dir Brahmin minority is being 
deposed by the lower status electorate. Hire the high caste elite has 
majority support, but it has the opposition of a caste elite with 
great and growing economic power, ft seems inevitable that this 
aggressive and capable minority of wealth will attempt to iranilali 1 
economic power into political power and political status," 1 Ihe 
quaini marriage custom of the Sinhalese may yet be a most sig¬ 
nificant determinant in their political development. In this picture 
Lhc Kandyan aristocrat counts Tor little, hut for the time he can 
serve* to prevent the low caste and politically defective Govigama 
bolting the party. II a serious Karava political movement develops, 
it may have the double elfcrt of reducing the drift to the commit- 
nisi “left” and of intensifying, or at least bringing into the open, 
caste rivalries whit h are at present more c overt, Obviously it could 
not succeed on a purely communal basis as might be possible with 
the Govjgama- To prognosticate political developments in any 
nation is difficult, and in a new nation hazardous. In a new nation 
which also has <aste, it is foolhardy. 

The Ceylonese arc at the threshold of nation building. Some of 
their leaders know perfectly well that political independence is no 
more than a gateway to the extremely difficult path of national 
unity and self-consciousness. Obstacles lie in the village horizons ol 
the folk and their indifference to issues of nation in contrast to 
those of locality and cultural minority- Localism and mlitnd 
pluralism inspire the fundamental divergences tlmt must heacrom- 
niodatcd itt the growth ol national solidarity and nationally com¬ 
mon goals and values Within the Sinhalese as well as the Tamil 
ethnic bodies, the presence of caste segmentation further compli¬ 
cates the attainment of nationhood, over and above matters of the 
ethnic nationalism. However, the solidarity td 1 astes is more .1 com¬ 
plicating feature than it is Futtdamc-mally inharmonious with con¬ 
certed action rm national issues. If nationalism can be built upon 
bases of rtill mill pluralism, the divergence* of the Sinhalese castes 
ran be accommodated. Caste cleavages retard the achievement of 
*1 AocttdJng to cun cut iumor, Roiava imereti* luve JlwsiU marie one unworn 

tut hill m hifV one of the (WO major dettapapet -i-m rm nt the iabtlil, Mi£ oi 
which it tun, GayLfpni-t owned, lhc oilict tsuirtv Utitilh ouitcd, amt holh 
UJKJ'. mpponer*. 
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mtiotiil unity 1>y diverting attention and action from issues of 
practical economic and ideological significance to issues which have 
lit* functional significance in the attainment of national ends At 
this point, caste differences arc not correlated with sharply demar- 
cated ideological lines not even, for the bulk of the population, 
tines of conflicting economic interest.' 1 As the populace awakes to 
the existence of national issues, caste and personalities as political 
facts may be secondary to issues and economic interests, or emerg¬ 
ing issues and interests may tend to conform to caste lines. At 
present there is indication that both of these trends are occurring. 
Our sample village of Camagalla indicates die tendency toward 
submergence of caste loyalties to those of economic interest. On the 
other hand, the increasingly competitive position of the Govigama 
and the Karava elites is also apparent. For tire rank and file of the 
peasantry ii j$ unlikely that issues of functional significance can 
follow the lines of caste, either separately or as the Goyigama op¬ 
posed to all comers. At this point, and probably for many years to 
come, caste loyalties and antipathies, along with other functional 
irrelevancies, will serve to doud real issues, and to retard the for- 
radiation of public opinion along lines ol significance For national 
development. 

h " ootmu&nw anil probably concrik belicicd (hat ilic prultihiihin movement 
l;<, !n-«r» lufh liiEfeiriit cane Intercut. The lirfart imluitn it largely 

nf t* lr Kjrii*. anti in (hr (.-real pnjJjQtfli.-n movement of [he fin' 
S,.ir J.(TL0(» the MICm|t[cil refonm wrrv partial[v inspijed by OoYijfama 
BulMJjM- "I hit >■ our rrf rht fr*. iimaiK., in which tiniformirv on a pqliliiat 
L'snc hu , heen etotch matbiol Kith the cmnornk into <-, i. „J jca*t* i|,. Wrv „ 
Ihnir j.e [Hiicntifll fkaUiKc in olliei gntnliEc imu'Cmenl*. , i|enuKnH)C eke- 
tltPlli Bf village llcudmcn. s it11 1 m mC IjchJ icmiict., cti 


A Social Structure in Transition 


With slight disregard for historical continuities, the de¬ 
velopment of the Sinhalese caste system can he described as a three- 
stage progression. The fust stage, largely occurring in the distant 
past, and hence obscured in the hare of legend, is that of the traits 
plantation of the caste concept from the Indian mainland. We may 
infer dial the process of origination spread itself long in historical 
time and the actual structure of caste was not merely transplanted 
hut a product as well of direct migration by tribes and castes, and 
perhaps guilds and even marauding bands and armies. The second 
stage of the development was in the Initial crystallization of a caste 
hierarchy under the aegis of both secular and religious authorities. 
The diverse settlers of Ceylon became culturally Shnlialized. and 
were integrated and reorganized in varying degrees under feudal 
regimes which persisted into modern times. Indeed, in a quite 
literal sense, they survive in the present day. Our major concern 
however, has been in the third and present stage of transition. The 
contemporary period is not set apart simply as one characterized 
by social change: caste systems like all social institutions are in per 
sistent flux. The contemporary transition is unique in that modern 
times have witnessed the challenging of the ancient system as part 
of the legitimate order of society. The challenge has been issued 
not only by shifting ideology and values, but also by basic modifica 
cions in rnotivalions and relationships which yield conditions of 
life inharmonious with the requirements of cute phenomena. The 
modern transition does not spell the sudden death of caste, but it 
is wrenching the system, in part desuoying and in part re-defining, 
and throughout affecting the society’s reaction to modem seculariz- 
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tug influences which ill the West were uni im Lied by caste concepts 
and schisms. 

The contemporary transition of Ceylon is revolutionary. Not 
only has nationalism become an immediate anti necessary goal, but 
similarly western values of political and economic democracy have 
become fixed points in govern mental policy. Ceylon is emerging 
from ait ancient peasant order, dominated by institutions of feudal¬ 
ism, caste, autocracy, ami kinship and local solidarities. These in- 
nimiional systems were supported by a static technology and a 
pervasive supernatural ism. Summarily die two-thousand-year-old 
civilization of Ceylon is being re-geared toward the goals or an 
expanding economy, national solidarity, democratic government 
based npoti an informed citizenry, and maximum equality of edu¬ 
cational and economic opportunity at the various caste, class, 
ethnic ami regional level*. Such goals represent antitheses to die 
oriental ions of a familisric. feudal, technologically stagnant, society 
of status. While the new goals may well be distant ones, Ceylon is 
on the move, and the move is toward a total re-orientation of insii- 
t utions, whether or not this liici is widely realized by those whose 
life is in llux. 

The revolution which h pervading all Ceylonese institution* 
iannul leave caste untouched, for caste is a phenomenon inte¬ 
grated with feudal, personalized, and lamilistk: status relationships. 
Neither the values nor the structure of a secular and economically 
rational democratic state and economy can support this institution 
of another era. Many specific trends encompassed in the Ceylonese 
transformation operate to disrupt the caste system directly, as wcl I 
as by shattering ibe social order which supports U. The wide ning 
popular, and virtually complete legal, acceptance of equality in 
opportunity and justice, and belief in the propriety of slams by 
achievement bespeak a value system explicitly contradictory to 
caste- The joint development rtf urbanism atui economic ration 
ality with their combined effects upon mobility, the growth of 
contractual relations and impersonality, provide objective circum¬ 
stances in which strictures of caste are unenforceable. Even more 
significantly, they establish disparities between traditional birth 
statuses and economic prestige and power. 

Perhaps in die distant historical past inferior castes accepted 
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discriminatory treatment as pan of (he natural order of tiling, 
without question and without complaint. Such at titudes arc rarely 
found today either in Ceylon or in India fur thaL matter. The pres 
ervation of caste hierarchy in meaningful behavior terms is usually 
directly or indirectly a product of power. ! 0 be sure, tlicte has 
always been a power liasis as in the supernatural sanctions of a 
priestly caste, or in the politico-economic control of a landed aris¬ 
tocracy. It is the modern discrepancies between power and birth 
status that are of inestimable significance in the degeneration of 
the caste hierarchy. 

Historically, power resided in a landed, feudal aristocracy har¬ 
ing as well moderate religious prerogo rives. In modem times die 
power of the highest caste rats more in numerical superiority, but 
general tv within the c aste arc those locally potent in lands and 
political and religions authority. It is necessary to realize that at 
no time have all farms of status and power been perfectly corre 
I a ted with caste. Long ago Robert Knox was astonished at a society 
in which fixed statuses wore at obvious variance with the Riches 
or Plates of Honour die King promotes them to. , . - T He caste 
system in full bloom did not throttle statin by achievement, but it 
confined and convent tonalited It in such a way that person* of 
differing birth but like achievement did not form a power clique 
or doss. Power of a type significant for social organization rested 
in a landed hereditary aristocracy. With this aristocracy a numer¬ 
ically dominant caste identified itself, sharing crumbs of homage 
that overfilled their consul-lords’ tallies, While U is irrelevant for 
the stability of a caste hierarchy that the lower political and eco¬ 
nomic strata be mixed by caste, it is extremely relevant that the 
powerful elite he homogeneous by caste. When the sources of social 
power arc shared by representatives of many castes, thr hierarchy 
is immediately subjected to disorganizing influences. Power of n 
low caste elite over low caste subordinates cm be consistent with 
caste hierarchy, hut power of a low caste elite over high caste sub 

ordinates strikes at the roots of the system. 

In contemporary Ceylon there Is die incontrovertible fact ihM 
low caste men are gaining position* of power locally and nation 
ally. No longer is the power of wealth neatly confined by feudal 
restrictions. In a capitalistic society, the power arising from enter- 
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prise or land? is free floating, and within its grasp come employees, 
consumers and tenants, Accidents of location and competitive 
processes upset the ordering bv birth implicit in feudal organiza¬ 
tion. Not only do men of low caste hold high rank, as in former 
times: today they hold diffused power over other men regardless of 
caste. In the interior villages the strength of the highest caste is 
locally maintained by their landed position, but the caste-free 
power of the trader, the estate proprietor and the urban business¬ 
man is increasingly felt throughout the land. The distinctions of 
low birth and high, under such circumstance*, come to be hollow 
theories bereft of operational significance. Low caste men are in 
fact gaining access to power and to the symbols of opulence which, 
in a period of increasing secularization, are more valued than sym¬ 
bols of lineage or ancient privilege. 

To a considerable extent these disruptions of the caste hierarchy 
have been stimulated by ideological conversion anterior to the 
changed conditions of life. Governmental programs insuring 
equality of treatment and opportunity rest in the revolutionary 
doctrines of democratic individualism. Fundamental ideological 
shifts have made possible intertable competition just as truly as 
did the abolition of monarchical feudalism. Even in the villages 
there is widespread belief in the fundamental rights of all, regard¬ 
less of caste, to attain positions or intellectual. political, economic 
and occupational eminence, and there is a corresponding agree¬ 
ment that channels of social mobility be open to alL 

This emphasis upon the transitional character of caste is not lo 
imply that the caste hierarchy is dead, nor that caste symbolism, 
roles and strictures are rapidly disappearing. There are many forces 
which preserve the old order and with it the old hierarchy, In the 
isolated mountain and jungle reaches and on the feudal estates, 
status ideology has changed little, and social organization relics 
upon the reciprocities of caste relations- In these environments the 
caste order f* still the legitimate order, although with leavening 
from the democratic institution* of the state. But from these ex¬ 
treme situations there are infinite variations in the erosion of the 
ancient hierarchy. Where economic power has fallen to a lower 
caste, the hierarchy of privilege and symbol breaks down. Disin¬ 
tegration of strict tires can occur without conversion to democratic 
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ideology: bur where democratic and individualistic values thrive, 
caste hierarchy and status rales diminish, regardless ol unchanged 
power positions or comparative levels of living* Where caste com¬ 
munities arc powcrltil by weight of numbers and wealth the status 
position of the caste itself is raised. Where actual urban conditions 
obtain, the hierarchy tuelts into vague subjective Teal icy: symbolic 
features disappear and caste roles persist only through the inexact 
and impersonal forces ot occupational immobility. The feelings 
of superior or inferior birth persist, but iliese are significant for 
action in the form of personal wed responses rather than in socially 
accepted patterns of caste behavior. 

It lias been abundantly evident dim the disintegrative processes 
proceed slowly, and that in many localities and in many spheres of 
behavior caste superiority or inferiority is a significant social fact. 
Hut the city, and more haltingly, the countryside, is moving toward 
a period in which the caste hierarchy will exist in no more than a 
theoretical and subjective sense. 

If the modern transition U toward the disorganization of the 
caste hierarchy, if is not so clearly toward die disorganisation of 
castes as struct lira! entities in society, Caste as a system of communal 
divisions is hale and hearty in the modern setting, and in some ways 
contemporary conditions intensify its reality. The influences which 
have proved so upsetting to the hierarchy of caste have had no 
similar effects on caste as a series of precisely defined,, endogenous, 
and socially self-contained groupings, 

The shifting ideology of status can best be described as t onven- 
txo rial i red disapproval of caste inequity rather than re pud union of 
caste per se. That we have found some 6n per cent of the young 
male adults of a village supporting die Rodiyas right to education 
is significant for social change. {Seventy five per tent of the village 
ciders rejected this view.) Hut m this same village, fijiir-fitths even 
of the youthful repudiated the idea of any interrant mat i iage, and 
the suggestion of marriage with the lowest caste would surely have 
brought Forth hoots of laughter, lit spheres such as this, caste semi 
mem lias not been visualized as conflating with new and respect 
able democratic values. To die contrary, the integrity of casie in 
marriage is consistent with the still sacred values of family honor, 
Individualism is not credited when 11 is counter to the integrity of 
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family and traditional parental prerogatives. Democracy means 
equity* but not the emancipation of the individual bom the deci¬ 
sions of the kin. The family is above the individual, and family 
concepts arc steeped in traditions of blood purity. Regard]cis of 
wltat mav happen to the hierarchical relationships between castes, 
ihc precise reality ol Lite taste group is insured far many genera' 
tiem. Only in a Bohemian elite and in (lie larger body of socially, 
morally and economically impoverished urban slum dwellers has 
the integrity of caste lost its positive value. For the impoverished, 
this is a product of social and personal disorganization generally, 
rather than ideological conviction, For the liberal elite, ii is per¬ 
haps a product of ideological conviction, but nonetheless with 
serious consequences fur the family values. The reality of castes 
will survive as long as lamilism. 

For most rural Sinhalese, rhe boundaries of personalized inter' 
action and loyalty are within the caste. Upon such foundations the 
caste may here provide the framework lor 1 political machine, or 
there, the nexus of entrepreneur a I associations, or even, as in the 
case of urban laundry establishments, llie personnel basis for an 
entire industry. In matters of social discrimination, access to edu¬ 
cation. and other tangible aspects of sot ini and physical welfare, 
the transformation of the caste system is one of rapid degeneration, 
In mailers such as subjective recognition <>i lineage status and 
loyalties, marriage, and mUTiitmilhl social life, Ceylon's ide¬ 
ological and economic revolution is having relatively little de¬ 
generative effect. 

It would l»e lonieptually satisfying if wc should conclude that 
the caste hierarchy is melting array in favor of a sen ial class system. 
Allhough there would be great patches ol truth in such a conten¬ 
tion, the point takes no account of the- complex interplay between 
sums systems The implication dial at any period caste represented 
the sole status system or that a "class system'' must develop in con¬ 
flict with caste, are unsupported by the facts. 

Caste as a prestige determinant is losing its potency in favor of 
occupational, political and economic (acton. As status determi¬ 
nants these are not new ones* but they have more sweeping sig- 
nifuaiue today than in the past* In the social pyramids of occu¬ 
pational, political and economic, and even religious prestige, there 
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is in every society a tendency toward equilibrium - 1 * 3 Imperfectly but 
persistently, the individual's rank in respect lo any one of disc 
tends toward his rank in respect to others* 

Caste is of a different order* Theoretically, and In pare prac¬ 
tical ly h whatever lire social status position achieved by individ¬ 
uals or families through wealth* polities m profession, the prestige 
oE caste is immutable* So single individual or family can modify 
die goodness of caste by any type ot achievement or material suc¬ 
cess. In a society having castes, the determination of prestige pori- 
cions must proceed with the separation ut caste status from other 
determinants 0 f prestige. The concept of general social status can 
be applied only 10 members of single caste. Birth position cannot 
be averaged with die others: it is the immutable status of 3 group 
in contrast to the mutable statuses of individuals, it must be con¬ 
fessed that this distinction may be broken, for a total caste may, 
under some circumstances* rise or hall in the social hierarchy* 
Chiefly, however, the distinction becomes unimportant only in so 
far as either the mutable or immutable determinants are shorn 
of significance in behavior; So long as either system survives they 
are simply different categories oE reality, as distinct as oil and 
water . 1 For as long a$ the subjective ratings of the castes are rec¬ 
ognized, and for so long as the castes are real social entities, the 
system will condition and limit the nature oE social cEass phe¬ 
nomena. Caste cannot be absorbed in the growth of classes. Every 
Si nh alese possesses both mutable and inmiMubh- statuses* and each 
variety relates to different aspects of his prestige position. 

Any discussion of the relations between class and caste is made 
tenuous by the varied and ton Hiding connotations of die class con¬ 
cept. In the sense of open strata of individuals bearing similar 
degrees of economic well being and similar "life chances / 1 Ceylon 

l Sea Sorokin '* '"Social friability* ftjs). and also |L. Benoit-SnuiUyan, “SuUiis, Statu* 

T>f«a and Sraitu huci rcli-iitim," dmtritm Soafilagicnl Reinrw (4}, April 19*4. 
Vol. y, fro, pp, 

3 r ^ [ f practita.1 ligmikancc of thii htu been shown in iiUa|D where attemptf have 
been made to rate the *odit statin of imlivfrtiulk by paorli ol tillage ”e*j?cUj- # " 
The idea ol a "cueralsied iljllji pontiun it coetuhoji m thinking, anil U ii 

quite pUuiihte fist one to have a w petition in todeiy.“ The omrcpl n implicit in 
the Sinhalese word pili#rntma r weil known eo village folk. However, when s 
Ooyigama rarer h given a ok whose cane U low, ihe rypiot! raponu a, “He 
haa no poiid on in jockey/* 
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obviously has social classes in the western sense. In fact, in tilts 
sense Ceylonese society is more definitively class-structured than 
arc most western societies, for the sac jet-econo m ic levels are more 
sharply distinguished from each other. In terms of comparative 
opportunity, comparative well-being and the range ul subcultural 
differences, these classes are infinitely more tinput mm than castes. 

It may be remarked that a concept of a social class winch might 
include in a common aggregate the Kotina and the RadaJ a is T for 
many analytical purposes, arbitrary and socially unreal. As a sta¬ 
tistical device 01 a welfare concept such a division might have 
merit, but as a sociological concept, social class must connote Some 
commonality in social life and interests, as well as eq utilitarian 
interaction. In nidi a sociological sense it is extremely doubtful if 
sum! classes pervaded Sinhalese society prior to modern times and 
western influences, and in this sense castes ate today more sig 
nificant than classes. Recognizing the fact that social classes in this 
sense are only partially discernible in western societies, the tend¬ 
encies toward their growth in Ceylon are further qualified by the 
presence of caste. The development of sot hi classes in any hut 
the material and arbitrary cias>i Juratory sense beans unmistakable 
marks of the caste heritage. 

Social class is a societal pftenomenon: it connotes the operation 
of gTuup-making factors among persons ol like opportunity, like 
prestige, like economic interests, and like cultural backgrounds. 
To be sure, one can discern in Sinhalese society status gradations 
with which are associated unique economic interests, unique op¬ 
portunity levels, etc. But tu describe such entities as social classes 
is to overlook the differentia lions of caste which occur at every 
level. We may speak of clant-s u-it run , mtc* and in so doing refer to 
a type of status gradient which is oi universal significance in Sin 
halesc localities. We may, on the other hand, speak of classes 
that cul across the diwistcuo of ante uniting individuals of di verse 
castes on the Iwtsi* of common economic interest, similar power 
positions, etc. Class in this latter meaning is but an embryonic dc 
velopmcui even within city environments. The taste-class is an 
ubiquitous and teal social grouping; the societal dost is largely 
abstract. And, unlike the societal class, the caste-class is not disrup¬ 
tive of caste solidarity and caste feeling. Outside the dries, groups 
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based upon achieved statuses are usually bounded by caste. Mar¬ 
riage, as in western societies, is assortatrye by economic level, but 
here it is assorts live by economic level within caste. Interfamily 
loyalties and friendships are similarly associative by class position, 
but by class position within caste. In so lar as sums gradients are 
significant for social relationships, they operate chiefly within caste 
rather than across caste. 

In the city the ca$£c-ctas$ is as evident as in live villages, but it is 
less encompassing. Mating is within 1 Ins sphere, but there is also 
a wide range of class-limited social relationships which are not 
caste-bounded. However* in those personalized situations ol life in 
which the individual am ns a total personality rather than in Mime 
segmcnialized role, there is a persist cm tendency for his social 
world to be bounded by the castc<lms* Throughout the society 
there is no doubt an increasing awareness of societal ^lass interests. 
In part this is shown in the growth or communist sentiment in the 
proletariat, Tht urban elites undoubtedly have the widest range 
of imercaste egalitarian social contacts* and identities in interests 
serve to obscure caste cleavages lor many practical purposes. How¬ 
ever, it is significant that of the many Britishisms which the Ccv 
lonesc have acquired, that familiar one, even in America, ,B a traitor 
in his class, is notably lacking. On die other hand, it may be well 
said that in public life there are many individuals who have 'never 
forgotten their own people." 

Castes do not simply fade away into a hierarchy of classes, any 
more than caste statuses can Ik averaged in some general concept 
of prestige or status. M a matter of fact, rite prerogatives of casic 
are fading and die different opportunities of citizens are increas¬ 
ingly the product oF simple economic power. The emerging form 
oF social organization is one that is neither caste in die conven¬ 
tional sense nor class in the societal sense. It is a bastard product of 
Alia a design, western ideology* and the imminent effects of mod 
crate urbanization. The social organization system is increasingly 
similar to that of a noncaste plural society,® Unlike most plural 
societies* die lines of division resi irt die sacredness of a common 
institution rather than in subeidioral contrasts, \s a practical w r et 

* See Ift ihii (mmlcm J. S. FllTTUvalJ. Tkf Ntihfftnnds Indte*\ ti Siuds IN Pfarnl 

( 14 ), iQyi. 
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fare reality the hierarchy of castes is moving toward an end, to be 
replaced by social grades which, if dependent upon bit tit, will not 
be dependent upon caste birth. The heritage of caste will persist 
in social cleavages within these grades and in bonds o£ loyalty 
which cut through them. The caste as a community of sentiment 
and intercourse wilt wither slowly, 


Glossary of Terms as Used in the Text 

Ifot ante I m Engs «c pp, 71-75 and gf-gj.] 


. ! ma mpu i'd .V1 kftya 

V wJCt of orrfination ot Buddhist m<inks F the 
name ot which (Amort pura) is derived from ihe 
capital of the Burmese Empire. This ordination 
was introduced into Ceylon about 1800 a*P> 

Anda 

Shu re: mulct land h that cultivated by a share 
tenant. 

Appuh&my 

Currently .1 moderate honorific; formerly a term 
applied to the sum of chiefs. 

Barm 

Sermuns derived from Buddhist Scriptures* 

Banian 

A knit undershirt for men, often worn as the 
only upper garment. 

BastoMyaka Nibtne 

The las chid of a dvvak- 

Bazaar 

A pennaneetit market or street of shops. 

Beta 

The long drum. 

Betel 

A substance commonly chewed; usually com¬ 
posed of areot nut, fl betel” leaf, and chunam 
dime). 

Bhikkhu 

A Buddhist monk (priest). 

Bo-tree 

The sacred tree of the Buddhists, 

Boutique 

A small shop or booth. 

Cadjan 

The plaited leaf of the coconut palm, used for 
thatching houses etc. 

Chena 

High jungle land cultivated periodically by air 
ting and burning. 

Chunam 

Prepared lime. 

Coir 

prepared fibre from the husk of the coconut. 

Coolie 

One wlrn works for hire, i,e„ unskilled labor. 

Dektim 

A present given annually to a chief or lord (or 
landlord} his subordinate. 
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Dru&lc 

Dmdlafftm 

Dhnmma 

Dhohy 

A temple of a diely. 

Feudal lands under a devaie 

Girls dedicated as dancers 10 Hindu temple*. 
<Skt: Dhamu) Hie teachings at the Buddha. 

A washerman person* of castes hating washing 


LLi n oadiitonut occupation 


Gama 

Gc 

Gum 

Hak^rtfiya 

Hihnu 

Hamuduritvthir 
Hlmtydm Buddhism 

A village. 

Unilinear name group, 
i ciichci (properly, spiritual teacher). 

Conch: ceremonial horn. 

High honorific used in the Low Country. 
Exalted honorific. 

Themvada* one of the gneai In anther of Bud¬ 
dhist thought fmmd today hi Ceylon. Burma, 
Thailand, and Cambodia. 

Nulihtttiyfi 

\ headman of the Rodt; formerly applied in 
minor headmen of other low castes as well 

Jaggery 

Jfit&km 

Sugar mode from the sap of the Kitul palm. 

The stories of the different existences ol Gan- 
tania (Buddha), ol which several hundred ate 
recorded. 

Katya 

A cooperaiivc wort group, if., voluntary group 
of unpaid workers. 

Kamma 

(Ski. Karma) The Buddhist bw of causation, 
especially the doctrine of rebirth. 

KapurS hi 

Kaiaraganla 

Updating priest ul a dC valr. 

One of the chief diet In of Ceylon to whom is 
dedicated numerousdevittcs* live chid one being 
3i The village of hataragama in Uva Province 

Kitul Palm 
Katnmbuua 

The jaggory palm. 

The low stoat or block Used a* a seat (or in¬ 
feriors. 

Kfjittfc 

Male hair style in w hirls the long hair is wrapped 
intis a chignon cm the hack ol the he.id. 

Kdr&lcma kntm uyii 

Headman ul a civil division (Kdr&lt) in Kan¬ 
dyan Districts. 

Kteil 

Ktippilynma 

Mahahaddc 

Mahatmaya 

Temple to Hindu dirty. 

\ KiJ-c.II yettJcmctU. 

The '"great industry/' r.s?., riimaman. 

Common form of honorable address. 
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Alahinda 

Mandappn 

Mgnike 

Merit 

MoAermn 

Mutldjuvti 


Nibbiinti 


tfikiiyn 

KHakdrtxyS 

Ntfamc 

Sihpanguvd 


Nindngawt 
Oh leaf 
Potato 

Pd ticiiynt 

Banded 


Ptiriguva 

PaUim 

Peon 

Ptraktra 

Pi ngo 


The son or younger brother oE Asoks who wa* 
scm to Ceylon 10 convert die country to Bud 
dhisTiu 

HalJp csped^ily the stage in the Buddhist pseactv 
ing hall- 

Lady: respectful form of address. 

Gwd knmma stored up by the individual 
through the practice of "Right Action/' 

A present given by a cultivator to the proprietor 
oi owner uf laud for cultivation. 

Land cultivated for the king or lord as feudal 
Service, and also land acquired by die lord for 
which he is not entitled to exact service. The 
former i* termed mndamuttettuva: the latter* 
usually Tented out on a share basis, andamvttt- 
tfUVQ, 

(Ski: Nirvana) Personal goal uf Buddhism: final 
spiritual attainment and cessation of rebirth. 
Any one of the Buddhist sects or ordinations. 
FPssraorof nilapailgttva* 

A moderate honorific, especially in Kandyan 
Provinces. 

Land possessed on condition of cultivating the 
tmitictuiva, or performing other menial services* 
or both, for the grantee or chief of a village. 

Feudal lands tinder a semlai lord. 

The Leal of the palm as used for writing upon. 
Civil division subdivision of a Province, 
Council, court, applicable here to caste bodies, 
A decorated shed construe.led for ceremonial 
purposes: often used in the sense ot a triumphal 
arch, 

Share- of land: a holding. 

One of the important Hindu ditties in Gey l mi 
a goddess. 

A messenger or orderly. 

A procession, especially as connected with the 
major dcvillcs. 

A pliant length of wood carried on die shoulders, 
from die two etuis of which. burdens are carried. 
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PinJinnul 

Pirith 

Poya day 
PuTunns 


Rfijakilriya 


Rnlafi&my 
Romany *i Nikilya 


Rata Sahhfira 

Ral&mahatmayft 

Midi 

Sangha 

Sarong 

Sty am Ntkftya 


Sutta Nipita 

Talipot 


Toddy 


Men tor sous act or a religious festival (unspe¬ 
cific)- 

Co! left ton of Psii hymns and sermons publicly 
read with a view to warding off evil influences. 

The holy day of the Buddhistic 
Glass of sndem writings expounding Indian 
theogony, cosmogony, and other topics, includ¬ 
ing references to caste. 

Compulsory or feudal service to the king,, loosely 
applied to tenure services performed for any 
lord, 

\n honorific. 

The "Rangoon” ordinal ion or sect of Buddhist 
priests, introduced into Ceylon in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

The caste court. 

Chid headman of a Kandyan District. 

V inm nil longer uscd h which consisted of silver 
wire doubled in the middle and stamped. 

The Buddhist 'priesthood 1 *; members of the 
Rudd his l monastic orders. 

The body doth stitched together at both ends, 
commonly worn by Sinhalese mm. 

The Siamese >»:ct or ordination of Buddhist 
priests introduced into Ceylon m rlie middle of 
the eighteenth pi htltty* 

One of ibe holy books of Buddhism. 

A type oi paJm havinggigantic fan shaped leaves, 
frequently used as timbreJlas and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The fermented sap of the palm, drawn from the 
blossom. 


T omha 
Vatainw 
I'/tnni 

Vanniym 


Register, especially of land and population. 

The residence of a chief or manorial lord. 
Literally anv wild forest: usually applied to the 
jungles of tile northern part of the island. 
Anciently, semi-independent princes in the 
North Central region: also used in reference to 
a quasi-tribal people of the northeast: -ibo used 
in reference to nominal descendants of the an 
dent Venniy&s. 
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Varna 

"Color' 1 ' used in reference to the four great strata 
of Hindu society, Brahmin, Kptnda* V aisya, and 


Sudra. 

Vet V$d&na 
Vidfine 

Irrigation headman, 

Tale for a headman of some lower castes, used 

as an honorific for persons of lower caste. 

ViMragam 

Feudal Sands under a Buddhist temple. 

ViM.t 

A temple of Buddha 
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